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President's  Welcome 

PRESIDENT  L.  P.  COOKINGHAM 

The  first  session  of  the  National  Planning  Conference  of  the  American 
Society  of  Planning  Officials  will  now  come  to  order. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Mayor  or  other  official  representative  of  the  city,  I 
will  take  this  opportunity  to  welcome  each  of  you  to  this  beautiful  City  of 
Cincinnati,  where  urban  planning  was  made  famous  by  the  late  Alfred  Bert- 
man,  who,  in  his  busy  business  career,  found  the  time  to  devote  many  years 
of  his  life  to  the  problems  of  planning  and  housing,  not  only  in  his  home 
city  but  in  the  entire  nation. 

You  are  welcome  here  to  observe  the  effects  of  years  of  sound  city  plan- 
ning activities,  done  not  only  by  planning  experts  (sometimes  with  very 
limited  budgets)  but  also  by  very  active  citizen  groups  with  intense  interest 
in  their  community. 

The  master  plan  is  now  almost  complete,  and  we  hope  you  will  find  time 
to  inspect  the  work  done  so  far  on  the  plan  and  that  you  will  get  some  up-to- 
date  ideas  on  master  planning  to  take  home  for  use  in  your  local  programs. 

I  do  not  have  authority  to  offer  keys  to  the  city  nor  to  tell  you  that,  if 
you  get  into  any  trouble,  I'll  come  to  your  rescue.  However,  I  will  suggest 
that  if  you  do  get  into  any  trouble  with  city  authorities,  you  give  me  a  call 
and  I'll  join  you  in  whatever  it  may  be. 

In  response  to  the  foregoing  welcome,  I  will  say  we  are  glad  to  be  here 
and  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  Cincinnati. 

We  are  glad,  too,  to  meet  in  the  home  town  of  our  esteemed  late  member 
and  associate,  Mr.  Alfred  Bettman. 

We  will  make  the  best  of  our  conference  here,  and  when  we  leave  I  am 
sure  we  will  go  with  a  kindly  feeling  toward  Cincinnati,  the  host  city,  and 
with  a  renewed  inspiration  to  pursue  our  programs  of  planning  for  better 
and  better  cities  all  over  America. 

The  1947  National  Planning  Conference  has  been  designed  primarily  for 
members  of  planning  commissions  and  their  staffs.  It  is  to  be  a  working  con- 
ference with  the  subjects  selected  by  the  members  of  ASPO  incorporated  in 
it.  We  have  included  the  subjects  which  we  are  confident  will  arouse  your 
interest,  stimulate  your  thinking,  and,  we  hope,  inspire  some  discussion  and 
debate. 

Throughout  the  program,  you  will  find  subjects  of  interest  to  every  seg- 
ment of  planning  represented  at  this  conference.  Planning  problems  of  small 
cities,  metropolitan  planning,  education  for  planning,  community  participa- 
tion, techniques  and  standards  for  planning,  zoning  and  many  related  subjects 
will  be  discussed  and  debated  during  the  next  three  days. 
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2  PLANNING  1947 

No  one  can  afford  to  miss  any  of  the  sessions  of  this  conference.  There 
is  still  a  big  planning  job  ahead  of  every  city  in  this  country,  even  those  with 
completed  master  plans,  and  every  new  idea  gained  at  this  conference  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  planning  jurisdictions  represented  here.  You  and  your  city 
will  benefit  from  the  sessions  to  follow. 

The  keynote  speaker  of  this  conference  is  Dr.  Louis  Wirth.  I  predict  his 
address  on  "Planning  Means  Freedom"  will  offer  a  challenge  to  planners 
everywhere. 


Planning  Means  Freedom 

LOUIS  WlRTH 

President,  American  Sociological  Society 
and  American  Council  on  Race  Relations 

We  are  living  in  a  time  when  the  dominant  atmosphere  in  the  world  at 
large  is  unsettlement  and  anxiety,  and,  in  our  own  country,  confusion  and 
reaction.  Having  enjoyed  a  decade  of  experimentation  and  economic  and  so- 
cial innovation,  cut  short  by  war,  we  seem  now  to  be  settling  back  into  a 
period  in  which  at  best  we  can  hope  only  to  mark  time,  and,  what  is  more 
likely,  to  see  a  concerted  effort  on  all  fronts  to  undo  the  progress  we  have 
made.  The  remnants  of  the  political  party  which  took  the  responsibility  for 
the  constructive  measures  that  led  us  out  of  the  depth  of  depression  and  held 
us  together  in  a  victorious  war  appear  to  be  vying  with  the  opposition  to  see 
who  can  be  more  efficient  in  wrecking  the  foundation  of  the  edifice  of  a  free, 
progressive  and  democratic  America. 

There  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion  among  us  as  to  whether  this 
description  of  the  present  and  the  immediate  past  is  entirely  accurate.  If  you 
do  not  think  it  correctly  describes  the  situation,  substitute  your  own  adjectives 
for  those  I  have  used  and  you  will  still  have  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  temper  of  the  national  administration  and  the  Congress,  and  of  most  of 
the  state  and  local  governments  as  well,  is  essentially  negativistic.  The  Amer- 
ican people  are  restless  and  bewildered.  They  seem  not  to  know  what  they 
want,  but  they  are  pretty  certain  they  don't  like  what  they  have. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  appropriate  that  some  thought  be  devoted 
at  least  by  men  and  women  who  have  dared  to  choose  planning  as  their  call- 
ing to  the  shape  of  things  to  come.  Perhaps  it  was  a  bit  premature  to  have 
expected  such  a  discussion  at  the  annual  meeting  last  year,  because  the  task  of 
demobilization  of  armies,  industries  and  minds  was  still  too  immediately  upon 
us.  But  this  year  in  the  second  annual  meeting  after  World  War  II  there  is 
no  excuse  for  further  delay  in  facing  the  facts  of  life.  If  we  would  know  the 
task  that  lies  ahead  clearly  and  move  toward  it  resolutely  we  must  take  stock 
of  ourselves,  of  our  jobs  and  of  the  world,  to  the  needs  of  which  we  have 
chosen  by  virtue  of  our  profession  to  be  attentive. 

All  about  us  in  this  nation  and  in  the  states  and  communities  that  com- 
prise it,  we  see  signs  of  suspicion  and  revulsion  against  orderly  organized  ef- 
forts to  deal  with  the  problems  of  people  and  communities.  There  is  re- 
trenchment in  budgets,  personnel  and  services  of  government.  There  is  the 
nostalgic  longing  for  simplicity,  economy,  and  the  scrapping  of  public  con- 
trols. There  is  double  talk,  recrimination  and  the  obstinate  refusal  to  face 
fundamental  issues.  There  are  pious  pronouncements  about  the  wonderful 
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future  we  face  if  only  we  get  rid  of  everything  somebody  doesn't  like,  but 
there  is  no  agreement  among  the  anarchists  as  to  the  specific  things  to  be  got 
rid  of.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  much  whistling  in  the  dark  arising  from 
the  fact  that  the  optimists  themselves  don't  believe  the  gospel  of  optimism 
that  they  preach. 

No  one  should  be  more  concerned  with  the  bewildering  state  of  mind  of 
our  time  in  our  land  than  the  members  of  the  planning  profession.  If  they 
would  help  to  guide  our  people  toward  a  more  wholesome  future  they  had 
better  ponder  the  present  climate  of  opinion,  under  which,  if  it  continues  to 
prevail,  no  planning  to  speak  of  is  possible.  For  as  long  as  the  function  of 
government  itself  is  in  question,  planning  too  becomes  sheer  fantasy. 

That  is  why  I  have  chosen  to  enquire  into  the  functions  of  government  in 
relation  to  the  needs  of  men  under  conditions  such  as  we  face  today  and  shall 
probably  face  tomorrow.* 

That  government  arises  out  of  the  needs  of  men  is  an  ancient  belief  which 
can  easily  be  documented  from  many  sources.  Socrates  is  reported  in  the 
Dialogues  of  Plato  as  saying: 

A  state  arises,  as  I  conceive,  out  of  the  needs  of  mankind  ...  no  one  is 
self-sufficing,  but  all  of  us  have  many  wants.  .  .  .  Then,  as  we  have  many 
wants,  and  many  persons  are  needed  to  supply  them,  one  takes  a  helper  for 
one  purpose  and  another  for  another;  and  when  these  partners  and  helpers 
are  gathered  together  in  one  habitation  the  body  of  inhabitants  is  termed  a 
state.  .  .  .  And  they  exchange  with  one  another,  and  one  gives,  and  an- 
other receives,  under  the  idea  that  the  exchange  will  be  for  their  good.  .  .  . 
Then,  let  us  begin  and  create  in  idea  a  state;  and  yet  the  true  creator  is  ne- 
cessity, who  is  the  mother  of  our  invention. 

Socrates  goes  on  to  enumerate  the  necessities  which  call  organized  community 
life  into  being.  Among  these  he  mentions  food,  dwelling,  clothing,  medical 
care,  education,  defense,  and  the  maintenance  of  domestic  peace  and  justice. 

There  have  been  many  writers  since  that  time  who  have  attempted  to  de- 
fine the  ends  of  government.  Basically  they  remain  the  same,  but  the  condi- 
tions under  which  men  live  make  them  appear  to  be  different.  If  Tom  Paine, 
whose  writings  appear  to  be  enjoying  a  well-deserved  renascence,  had  been 
asked  what  government  is  best,  his  answer  would  have  been  "that  which 
governs  least."  To  understand  his  answer,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
account  of  the  distinction  he  made  between  society  and  government. 

Some  writers  have  so  confounded  society  with  government,  as  to  leave 
little  or  no  distinction  between  them;  whereas  they  are  not  only  different, 
but  have  different  origins.  Society  is  produced  by  our  wants,  and  govern- 

*  I  want  to  acknowledge  the  generosity  of  Professor  Leonard  Logan  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  for  permitting  me  to  use  the  substance  of  the  Daniel 
Lecture,  which  I  gave  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma  early  this  year,  in  these 
remarks. 
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ment  by  our  wickedness;  the  former  promotes  our  happiness  positively  by 
uniting  our  affections,  the  latter  negatively  by  restraining  our  vices.  The 
one  encourages  intercourse,  the  other  creates  distinctions.  The  first  is  a 
patron,  the  last  a  punisher. 

From  this  premise  he  drew  the  following  inference: 

Society  in  every  state  is  a  blessing,  but  government,  even  in  its  best  state,  is 
but  a  necessary  evil;  in  its  worst  state  an  intolerable  one:  for  when  we  suf- 
fer, or  are  exposed  to  the  same  miseries  by  a  government,  which  we  might 
expect  in  a  country  without  government,  our  calamity  is  heightened  by  re- 
flecting that  we  furnish  the  means  by  which  we  suffer.  Government,  like 
dress,  is  the  badge  of  lost  innocence;  the  palaces  of  kings  are  built  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  bowers  of  paradise.  For  were  the  impulses  of  conscience  clear, 
uniform  and  irresistibly  obeyed,  man  would  need  no  other  lawgiver;  but 
that  not  being  the  case,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  surrender  up  a  part  of  his 
property  to  furnish  means  for  the  protection  of  the  rest;  and  this  he  is  in- 
duced to  do  by  the  same  prudence  which  in  every  other  case  advises  him, 
out  of  two  evils  to  choose  the  least.  Wherefore,  security  being  the  true  de- 
sign and  end  of  government,  it  unanswerably  follows  that  whatever  form 
thereof  appears  most  likely  to  insure  it  to  us,  with  the  least  expense  and 
greatest  benefit,  is  preferable  to  all  others.  .  .  . 

Contrary  to  the  general  assumption  that  the  increasing  complexity  of  life 
calls  for  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  responsibilities  of  government,  Paine 
held: 

The  more  perfect  civilization  is,  the  less  occasion  has  it  for  government,  be- 
cause the  more  does  it  regulate  its  own  affairs,  and  govern  itself;  but  so 
contrary  is  the  practice  of  old  governments  to  the  reason  of  the  case,  that 
the  expenses  of  them  increase  in  the  proportion  they  ought  to  diminish.  It 
is  but  few  general  laws  that  civilized  life  requires,  and  those  of  such  com- 
mon usefulness,  that  whether  they  are  enforced  by  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment or  not,  the  effect  will  be  nearly  the  same.  If  we  consider  what  the 
principles  are  that  first  condense  men  into  society,  and  what  are  the  motives 
that  regulate  their  mutual  intercourse  afterwards,  we  shall  find,  by  the  time 
we  arrive  at  what  is  called  government,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  busi- 
ness is  performed  by  the  natural  operation  of  the  parts  upon  each  other.  .  .  . 

This,  as  near  as  I  can  discover,  is  the  most  forceful  statement  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  laissez  jaire  in  our  literature. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  about  the  profound  and  enduring  influence  of 
the  generally  negativistic  view  of  government,  of  which  Paine's  writings  are 
the  most  articulate  expression,  upon  the  government  of  the  United  States.  If 
this  philosophy  of  government  is  not  identical  with  anarchism  it  has  at  least 
a  good  many  point  of  similarity  with  the  principles  underlying  that  social 
movement  which  gathered  many  adherents  throughout  the  nineteenth  century. 

While  the  negative  view  of  government  found  widespread  acceptance 
among  the  predominantly  agrarian  sections  of  the  emerging  American  nation, 
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there  was  a  counter-movement  which  is  perhaps  best  represented  by  Alexander 
Hamilton's  Report  on  Manufactures  which  saw  in  government  the  instrument 
for  improving  upon  the  state  of  nature.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  claim 
for  a  strong,  positive  government,  and  especially  a  powerful  central  govern- 
ment, had  to  fight  its  way  against  vigorous  opposition. 

As  shrewd  an  observer  as  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  in  his  Democracy  in 
America,  pointed  out  over  a  century  ago  that  there  is  hardly  anything  which 
was  done  by  the  state  in  Europe  which  was  not  the  ground  upon  which  a  vol- 
untary association  in  America  organized  itself,  whether  it  be  done  for  the 
profit  of  an  individual  or  corporation  or  for  the  benefit  of  an  organized  body 
of  citizens  collectively. 

This  raises  the  question  as  to  the  responsibility  of  governments  and  pri- 
vate individuals  and  organizations  for  the  performance  of  the  many  activities 
which  are  necessary  to  keep  society  going.  The  answer  to  this  question  would, 
of  course,  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  society  in  question.  Our  institutions 
were  formed  and  our  conception  of  the  proper  function  of  government  was 
crystallized  in  a  society  which  was  overwhelmingly  agrarian  in  character  and 
in  which  even  the  artisans  and  enterprisers  did  not  feel  the  need  for  govern- 
mental intervention  in  any  significant  degree.  Indeed,  that  society  in  attempt- 
ing to  rid  itself  of  the  arbitrary  powers  of  an  absolutist  and  feudal  regime  had 
an  overwhelmingly  negativistic  attitude  toward  all  government.  Out  of  this 
grew  the  philosophy  that  the  best  government  is  the  least,  and  it  is  in  that 
spirit  that  our  fundamental  law  took  shape. 

And  yet,  as  can  easily  be  documented  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Preamble  of  the  Constitution  itself,  it  was  recognized  that  govern- 
ments were  instituted  for  more  than  mere  negative  purposes.  Among  these 
purposes  was  the  insurance  of  such  rights  as  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  The  specification  and  implementation  of  these  rights  in  a  chang- 
ing civilization  has  led  governments  far  beyond  the  traditional  functions  of 
defense  against  foreign  enemies  and  the  insurance  of  domestic  tranquility.  It 
has  led  governments  toward  new  frontiers  of  responsibility. 

Some  of  these  functions  were  even  specified  in  the  Constitution.  Among 
them  are  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce,  the  regulation  of  the  coinage, 
and  that  highly  expansible  function  of  promoting  the  general  welfare.  To  be 
sure,  the  documents  to  which  I  have  referred  apply  only  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. The  state  and  local  governments  were  not  as  narrowly  restricted  in 
their  functions  as  was  the  emerging  superstate,  as  it  might  be  called  in  retro- 
spect. There  was  considerable  doubt  for  some  time,  for  instance,  as  to 
whether  the  national  government  should  or  could  have  armed  forces  of  its 
own,  or  whether  its  courts  had  any  legitimate  judicial  functions  besides  those 
affecting  conflicts  between  the  states.  But  as  the  nation  grew  in  numbers,  in 
territorial  extent,  and  in  complexity  of  life,  ever  more  responsibility  fell  to 
the  only  governmental  unit  adequate  to  deal  with  the  emerging  national  so- 
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ciety,  and  as  a  consequence  the  clauses  in  our  fundamental  law  defining  the 
functions  of  that  government  were  ever  more  broadly  interpreted. 

It  is  necessary  to  inquire,  also,  into  the  tacit  assumptions  underlying  the 
division  of  responsibility  between  government  and  private  effort.  While  no 
official  philosophy  has  ever  been  concisely  formulated  on  this  point,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  true  that  in  general  whenever  a  given  function,  service  or  activity 
becomes  so  significant  in  the  life  of  the  society  as  a  whole  that  we  will  not  or 
cannot  afford  to  trust  the  individual  to  obtain  that  service  for  himself,  we 
make  it  a  government  responsibility.  Thus,  for  instance,  whenever  a  service 
or  function  is  so  significant  for  the  general  welfare  that  we  want  every  indi- 
vidual to  have  it,  irrespective  of  his  ability  or  willingness  to  pay  for  it  out  of 
his  own  pocket,  we  let  government  assume  the  responsibility. 

It  may  also  be  said  that  in  general  when  a  service  is  not  of  this  character 
we  let  private  individuals  do  it,  especially  where  that  service  can  be  metered 
out  to  the  individuals  so  that  we  can  charge  each  individual  in  accordance 
with  the  amount  of  it  he  uses.  This  is  manifestly  impossible  in  such  instances 
as  policing,  fire  protection,  and  sanitation.  This  accounts  for  the  mysterious 
fact  that  governments  are  and  should  be  in  the  red,  whereas  private  enter- 
prise at  least  sometimes  is  in  the  black. 

It  is  not  my  function  to  recount  the  responsibilities  of  government  which 
are  so  well  established  and  accepted  that  they  are  taken  for  granted.  I  know 
of  no  one,  for  instance,  who  would  wish  to  turn  the  Post  Office  back  to  pri- 
vate enterprise  or,  for  that  matter,  who  would  turn  the  Parcel  Post  System, 
more  recently  acquired,  back  to  three  or  four  express  companies.  There  seems 
to  be  no  disposition  to  discontinue  the  functions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  or  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  although  it  would  not  surprise 
me  if  the  Securities  Exchange  Commission  or  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  or  the  TVA  should  be  the  object  of  attack  tomorrow. 

Almost  any  conceivable  social  function  can  be  accepted  as  the  responsibil- 
ity of  government  if  it  has  actually  been  carried  on  over  a  considerable  period 
of  time.  A  new  activity  may  become  established  as  part  of  the  province  of 
government  if  it  clearly  does  not  appear  to  conflict  with  what  private  agencies 
or  individuals  are  doing  or  if  no  appreciable  profit  is  to  be  made  out  of  it.  As 
long  as  there  were  limitless  opportunities  for  the  investment  of  capital  and 
effort  in  this  country  in  promising  private  enterprises,  the  unprofitable  and  un- 
promising activities  of  government  were  not  resisted  too  vigorously  as  inva- 
sions of  the  private  sphere,  although  it  should  be  noted  that  almost  all  regula- 
tory activities  of  government  have  had  to  legitimatize  themselves  in  the  face 
of  our  generally  negativistic  conception  of  government.  In  the  sphere  of  pri- 
vate investment,  initiative  has  shrunk,  however.  Hence,  even  the  least  in- 
vasion into  what  had  been  pre-empted  by  non-governmental  enterprises 
arouses  resistance. 

Apparently  the  most  favorable  condition  under  which  government  as- 
sumption of  new  responsibility  is  tolerated  is  in  a  period  of  crisis  when  the 
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very  life  of  society  is  at  stake.  National  catastrophes  such  as  wars,  depres- 
sions, droughts,  floods,  epidemics,  can  break  down  even  the  most  stubborn 
resistance  to  the  expanding  concept  of  governmental  responsibility. 

Fifteen  years  ago  it  was  still  a  part  of  the  American  creed  that  except  for 
local  governmental  responsibility  for  the  poor,  the  aged,  the  young,  and  the 
sick,  private  philanthropy  was  adequate  to  meet  the  problems  of  dependency. 
It  took  virtual  paralysis  of  the  nation's  economic  life  to  enable  the  national 
government  to  assume  a  measure  of  responsibility.  Similarly,  as  late  as  1930 
it  appeared,  even  to  the  most  optimistic  groups  in  the  housing  field,  that  pub- 
lic housing  was  at  least  a  generation  away.  It  took  the  mass  unemployment  of 
virtually  all  of  the  building  trades  workers  in  America  to  make  us  conscious 
of  the  legitimacy  of  public  housing  and  slum  eradication  programs.  The  war 
produced  a  great  number  of  new  governmental  functions,  most  of  which  have 
already  been  scrapped  or  are  on  the  way  out  regardless  of  the  benefit  they 
might  continue  to  bring  us. 

The  resistance  to  the  assumption  by  government  of  a  new  function  be- 
comes less  effective  if  the  interest  group  opposing  it  can  be  clearly  identified, 
or  if  it  is  already  in  part  discredited,  and  can  be  shown  to  pursue  predatory 
interests.  Thus,  the  regulation  of  the  opium  traffic  has  not  caused  the  same 
widespread  resistance  that  has  been  offered  to  the  attempt  to  regulate  child 
labor. 

The  line  of  division  between  private  and  public  responsibility  has  been  an 
ever  shifting  one.  It  has  moved  toward  public  responsibility  as  the  impact  of 
the  industrial  revolution  and  of  urbanization  has  been  felt  and  it  has  oscil- 
lated back  toward  the  pole  of  private  responsibility  as  reaction  against  the 
growing  power  and  scope  of  government  has  touched  the  vital  nerve  center  of 
American  tradition  embodied  in  the  popular  belief  that  government  itself  is 
an  evil,  or  to  put  it  in  Lord  Acton's  phrase,  that  "all  power  corrupts  and  ab- 
solute power  corrupts  absolutely." 

One  of  the  safeguards  employed  to  counteract  the  growing  power  of  gov- 
ernment has  been  the  principle  of  pluralism,  which  has  worked  in  two  ways: 
(1)  Through  the  tendency  to  distribute  power  among  the  various  organs  of 
government,  the  executive,  the  legislative  and  the  judicial  branches,  thus  cre- 
ating a  system  of  checks  and  balances;  (2)  through  the  tendency  to  distrib- 
ute power  between  the  central  or  national  government  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  state  and  local  governments  on  the  other. 

Despite  these  counteracting  forces  designed  to  keep  governmental  power 
from  becoming  overwhelming,  the  executive  and  especially  the  administrative 
functions  of  government  have  grown  everywhere  in  the  Western  world,  and 
national  states  have  grown  in  power  at  the  expense  of  regional  and  local 
centers  of  our  government.  Much  of  the  suspicion  toward  strong  govern- 
ment derives,  of  course,  from  the  historical  fact  that  the  modern  revolutions 
were  revolutions  against  feudal  and  absolute  monarchical  governments.  With 
the  growth  of  democratic  mass  participation  in  government  the  basis  for  this 
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negative  reaction  has  in  some  measure  disappeared,  but  the  basic  attitude 
lives  on. 

Similarly  in  the  attempt  to  retain  for  the  local  community  as  much  of  self- 
government  as  was  characteristic  of  a  more  primitive  technology,  and  as 
much  of  local  self-reliance  as  was  called  for  by  local  isolation  and  self -suffi- 
ciency, there  has  been  overlooked  the  emergence  of  ever  larger  units  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  life  through  the  progress  of  modern  technology,  through 
the  enlargement  of  the  market,  and  through  the  evolution  of  a  complicated 
network  of  communication,  transportation  and  interdependence.  The  tradi- 
tion of  localism  continues  and  is  a  force  in  resisting  the  building  of  adequate 
units  of  governmental  control  corresponding  to  the  actual  conditions  of  inter- 
dependence in  existence.  When  today  we  hear,  therefore,  the  clamor  of 
states'  rights  and  of  local  rights,  it  is  appropriate  to  ask  whether  those  who 
oppose  the  assumption  of  a  responsibility  by  the  national  government  really 
are  serious  in  their  avowed  claim  that  they  wish  to  discharge  the  same  respon- 
sibilities on  a  state  and  local  basis,  or  whether  they  wish  merely  to  oppose 
the  assumption  of  this  responsibility  by  any  government  whatsoever.  All  too 
often  it  happens  that  the  insistence  upon  states'  rights  is  merely  a  facade  to 
conceal  the  intention  to  prevent  any  public  body  from  assuming  a  new  and 
essential  public  responsibility.  Unless  those  who  espouse  states'  rights  also 
give  evidence  of  willingness  to  assume  commensurate  responsibilities,  they  re- 
veal themselves  as  insincere.  The  transfer  of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service 
back  to  the  states  in  the  face  of  an  unquestioned  national  labor  market  and 
consequent  need  for  this  service  is  in  my  opinion  a  tragic  instance  of  such 
hypocrisy. 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  governmental  powers  and  responsibilities  ade- 
quate to  the  conditions  of  modern  living  springs  to  some  extent  justifiably, 
from  the  general  suspicion  toward  bureaucracy.  There  is  an  old  tradition,  and 
as  far  as  democracy  is  concerned  a  precious  one,  that  talent  is  fairly  widely,  if 
not  evenly,  distributed  among  the  members  of  a  community,  and  that  this 
talent  includes  the  talent  for  government.  Particularly  during  the  Jacksonian 
era  in  the  United  States  did  this  belief  in  the  common  man  reassert  itself.  It 
was  expressed  in  the  concerted  drive  to  recapture  government  for  the  com- 
mon people.  In  the  face  of  the  complicated  and  highly  technical  tasks  to  be 
performed  by  modern  government,  however,  a  readjustment  is  necessary  in 
the  old  heritage.  More  and  more  the  technical  services  of  government  require 
trained  technicians  for  their  adequate  performance.  We  have  recognized  this 
need  through  the  development  of  a  trained  civil  service.  What  is  not  so  fre- 
quently understood,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  policy-making  functions  of 
government  similarly  require  increased  technical  knowledge  for  their  ade- 
quate performance.  It  is  at  this  point  that  some  of  our  most  acute  problems 
of  reconciling  democracy  with  efficiency  arise. 

I  should  like  to  illustrate  this  problem  by  the  case  of  planning.  When  a 
term  such  as  planning  can  be  used  in  commendation  of  what  it  supposedly 
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stands  for  by  communists  and  capitalists,  by  New  Dealers  and  reactionaries 
alike,  we  may  be  sure  it  is  an  ambiguous  term.  And  when,  furthermore,  the 
same  term  is  used  at  one  moment  as  a  work  of  reproach  and  at  another  in 
praise  by  the  very  same  people,  we  may  be  certain  that  its  meaning  is  nebu- 
lous. This  is  patently  the  case  in  respect  to  the  word  and  the  idea  of  plan- 
ning in  the  United  States  today.  On  second  thought,  however,  the  vagueness 
of  the  idea  of  planning  turns  out  to  be  no  greater  than  that  of  such  notions  as 
education,  administration,  engineering,  not  to  speak  of  democracy,  Christi- 
anity and  free  enterprise.  As  others  before  me  have  repeatedly  observed:  If 
fascism  were  to  come  to  America  it  would  no  doubt  come  neatly  wrapped  in 
the  red-white-and-blue  ribbons  of  100  per  cent  Americanism.  We  have 
learned  by  painful  experience  what  the  old  philosopher  Kant  discovered  long 
ago  when  he  said:  "One  should  not  believe  everything  people  say,  nor  should 
one  believe  they  say  it  without  reason."  What  people  mean  by  planning  is 
not  discovered  so  much  through  what  they  say  as  through  what  they  do. 

One  helpful  preliminary  exercise,  however,  in  the  clarification  of  words 
and  the  ideas  for  which  they  stand  is  to  place  them  alongside  their  antonyms. 
The  antithesis  of  planning  to  some  is  no  plan,  to  others  it  is  improvisation, 
drifting  or  muddling  through.  To  still  others,  planning  means  the  opposite 
of  growth,  a  distinction  comparable  to  the  difference  between  nature  and 
reason. 

When  we  speak  of  planning  as  the  antithesis  of  freedom,  we  may  be  sure 
that  there  lurks  in  the  back  of  our  minds  the  notion  that  planning  means  regi- 
mentation and  the  control  of  individual  and  group  activity  by  the  state,  or, 
better  yet,  by  what  is  so  frequently  and  derisively  spoken  of  as  an  avaricious, 
power-seeking,  insolent  bureaucracy.  It  is  the  thesis  of  my  remarks  that  not 
merely  can  we  have  democratic  planning  but  that  planning  in  our  age  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  preservation  of  democracy.  I  should  like  to  elaborate  the 
proposition  that  there  is  not  merely  no  contradiction  between  planning  and 
freedom  but  that  planning  in  the  modern  age  is  the  one  high  road  to  freedom. 

Planning  involves  the  conscious  selection  of  goals,  the  analysis  of  these 
goals  from  the  standpoint  of  the  wishes,  needs  and  resources  of  the  com- 
munity, with  reference  to  their  mutual  compatibility,  their  order  of  priority, 
their  implications  and  probable  consequences,  and  the  selection  of  the  most 
efficient  and  acceptable  means  for  attaining  them.  Planning  thus  represents 
the  closest  approximation  we  can  reach  to  collective,  rational  action.  It 
should  be  noted,  of  course,  that  the  rational  behavior  of  individuals  does  not 
necessarily  result  in  rational  action  by  the  community.  Even  if  each  individual 
member  of  the  community  sets  his  course  rationally,  it  will  not  automatically 
result  in  planned  community  action.  Even  if  each  business  firm  plans  its 
enterprise,  the  collective  result  will  not  necessarily  produce  a  planned  econ- 
omy. In  order  that  a  plan  may  result  from  individual  rational  action  there 
must  be  organization  and  coordination  of  individual  efforts  and  their  articu- 
lation into  a  general  strategy. 
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There  is,  however,  a  significant  distinction  between  economic  planning 
and  a  planned  economy,  between  social  planning  and  a  planned  society.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  plan  everything  in  order  to  achieve  the  essential  goals  of  an 
orderly  society  and  of  efficient  progressive  development.  Even  in  such  a  to- 
talitarian, collectivistic  system  as  that  which  prevails  in  the  Soviet  Union,  not 
everything  is  planned  and  there  remain  relatively  wide  areas  of  individual 
choice.  Indeed  it  appears  almost  essential  that  in  a  democratic  society  these 
ranges  of  individual  choice  be  kept  as  wide  as  possible. 

In  the  case  of  national  planning,  for  instance,  if  the  planning  agency  has 
adequate  guidance  for  the  major  operations  of  the  national  economy  includ- 
ing the  fiscal  policy,  resource  development,  levels  of  employment,  govern- 
ment spending,  interest  rate,  volume  of  investment,  the  rest  of  the  plan  will 
fall  into  place.  Similarly  in  planning  on  a  community  level  the  control  over 
the  general  pattern  of  land  utilization,  transportation,  taxation,  zoning,  build- 
ing regulation,  public  utilities  and  public  services,  and  perhaps  a  few  addi- 
tional strategic  factors  in  community  development,  will  be  adequate  to  achieve 
the  essential  goals  of  a  good  community.  Given  such  a  general  strategy,  both 
public  and  private  effort  will  be  guided  into  channels  which  will  lead  to  the 
elimination  of  waste,  the  minimization  of  cross  purposes  and  the  avoidance 
of  general  frustration.  In  each  case,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  select  the  as- 
pects of  life  over  which  control  is  essential  in  the  light  of  the  goals  sought 
and  the  indispensable  means  of  attaining  them. 

The  initial  difficulty  with  planning,  as  with  other  forms  of  rational  action, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  many  of  the  goals  which  people  seek  to  achieve  are  vague 
and  amorphous.  When  we  insist  that  "planning  is  for  people,"  I  take  it  we 
mean  that  planning  starts  with  the  desires,  wishes,  hopes,  fears,  needs  and 
aspirations  of  men.  These  goals  do  not  lie  around  waiting  to  be  picked  up. 
They  must  be  ascertained  through  contact  and  intimate  knowledge  of  what  is 
in  men's  minds  and  in  their  hearts.  Especially  in  a  democracy,  goals  cannot 
be  superimposed.  They  must  be  inferred  from  all  the  available  data  concern- 
ing the  people  and  the  community  in  question.  The  first  step  in  planning, 
therefore,  is  the  attempt  to  define  these  goals  and  make  them  explicit.  In  a 
sense  the  Preamble  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  general  plan 
for  the  nation  which  our  legislatures,  our  courts  and  the  American  public  are 
defining  in  terms  of  specific  ends  which  they  seek  to  realize  through  collec- 
tive action.  Every  time  we  cast  a  vote  for  a  man,  a  party  or  a  policy  we  are 
redefining  the  general  goals  toward  which  we  as  a  people  want  to  move. 

The  planner  does  not  set  these  goals.  Rather  he  discovers  them  and  aids 
the  community  to  define  them.  Having  ascertained  what  they  are,  and  having 
noted  their  interrelations  and  probable  consequences,  he  proceeds  to  analyze 
them  in  order  to  discover  whether  they  are  capable  of  realization,  and  by  what 
means,  in  what  order,  and  at  what  cost. 

To  be  sure  that  the  goals  which  are  to  be  pursued  truly  represent  the  com- 
munity's needs  and  wishes,  we  cannot  take  it  for  granted  that  what  people 
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say  is  actually  what  they  want.  If  we  voted  on  issues  that  everyone  clearly 
understood,  instead  of  for  men  or  party  labels  and  election  slogans,  we  might 
have  a  surer  guide  to  the  wishes  of  the  electorate.  But  even  if  we  could  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  wishes  of  the  citizenry  were  clearly  expressed  in  their 
political  action  it  would  still  be  necessary  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  are  all  the  members  of  the  community  agreed  on  what  they 
want.  In  our  system  of  society,  for  good  or  for  ill,  we  take  the  verdict  of  the 
majority  as  binding,  within  limits,  subject  to  judicial  review  and  at  the  risk 
of  repudiation  of  the  elected  officials  when  majorities  change  from  one  side  of 
an  issue  to  another. 

There  is  the  further  and  more  difficult  task  before  the  planner  of  recon- 
ciling the  different  and  sometimes  mutually  contradictory  ends  which  the 
same  people  seek.  I  suspect  we  all  want  order ;  but  we  want  progress  too.  It 
may  not  be  possible  to  have  both.  We  all  want  security ;  but  we  want  freedom 
too.  The  one  may  be  had  only  at  the  price  of  sacrificing  some  of  the  other. 
This  raises  the  related  question  of  the  hierarchy  of  values  of  a  society  and  the 
order  of  priority  to  be  assigned  to  each  of  the  ends  sought.  A  community 
which  has  no  water  and  sewer  system  might  be  well  advised  to  postpone  the 
construction  of  an  art  museum  until  these  more  elementary  needs  of  life  are 
met.  It  would,  to  say  the  least,  be  somewhat  anachronous  to  encourage  a  com- 
munity to  spend  its  limited  resources  on  the  erection  of  a  triumphal  arch  over 
an  unpaved  main  street.  Again,  however,  it  needs  to  be  said  that  the  planner 
does  not  so  much  set  these  priorities  as  discover  them.  He  does  of  course 
have  an  important  technical  contribution  to  make  both  through  aiding  the 
community  to  become  aware  of  its  most  essential  needs  in  the  light  of  and 
through  education  with  reference  to  accepted  standards.  He  has  a  further 
technical  contribution  to  make  to  the  community  by  helping  it  to  discover 
how  the  various  ends  and  needs  of  the  community  are  interrelated  and  how 
the  resources  and  means  might  be  most  effectively  employed  to  achieve  the 
greatest  good.  The  planner  is  not  the  dictator  of  the  community.  In  a  demo- 
cratic society  he  is  the  servant  of  the  community,  enjoying  no  powers  which 
the  community  has  not  given  him,  and  enjoying  these  only  by  the  consent  of 
the  citizenry. 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  in  the  time  at  my  disposal  to  indicate  by  more 
than  mere  label  the  types  of  planning  that  exist.  From  what  I  have  said, 
however,  it  should  be  obvious  that  planning  can  be  total,  including  all  aspects 
of  life,  or  segmental,  covering  only  one  or  more  strategic  phases  of  human 
existence.  Thus  there  is  planning  with  reference  to  natural  resources  and 
their  development,  fiscal  planning,  administrative  planning,  economic  plan- 
ning, the  planning  of  any  of  a  number  of  services  such  as  transportation, 
health,  education,  recreation,  among  other. 

From  the  standpoint  of  areal  scope  planning  may  be  local,  state,  regional, 
national  or  international.  In  one  community  it  may  be  concerned  with  a 
single  neighborhood  or  the  business  center,  while  in  another  it  may  comprise 
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the  community  as  a  whole.  In  selecting  the  area  for  which  a  plan  is  to  be 
made,  however,  the  planner  confronts  the  difficult  problem  of  overcoming 
the  barriers  set  by  legally  established  jurisdictional  lines.  Communities  have 
shown  a  tendency  to  spill  over  their  administrative  boundaries.  This  repre- 
sents a  particularly  vexing  problem  in  urban  and  metropolitan  centers.  While 
the  planner  cannot  ignore  these  rigid  boundaries,  he  is  bound,  if  his  work  is 
to  be  effective,  to  select  his  areas  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  him  to  deal  with 
the  actual  scope  of  the  problems  to  be  dealt  with.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that 
disease,  crime,  traffic  congestion  and  slums  are  no  respectors  of  political 
boundaries.  Indeed,  in  some  instances  the  analysis  of  the  problem  and  the 
attempt  to  deal  with  it  adequately  may  actually  call  for  the  creation  of  new 
jurisdictional  lines  and  new  administrative  units,  such  as  was  done  in  the 
case  of  TVA  and  the  New  York  Port  Authority  and  many  other  instances. 

From  the  standpoint  of  power  and  authority  a  distinction  needs  also  to 
be  made  between  dictatorial  planning  and  democratic  planning.  The  planner 
may  stand  merely  in  an  advisory  relationship  to  the  community,  its  officials 
and  its  law-making  agencies.  Or  he  may  himself  have  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  power.  Generally  speaking  in  democratic  societies  planners  do  not  enjoy 
a  great  deal  of  power.  Even  though  the  planner  does  not  have  power  to  do 
or  to  prevent  others  from  doing  anything,  in  order  to  be  effective  he  needs  a 
minimum  of  power.  This  minimum  I  would  define  as  the  power  to  have  his 
counsel  sought  and  the  power  to  make  his  advice  known,  even  if  it  is  not 
followed.  Otherwise  the  planner  should  be  limited  to  the  power  which  he 
earns  through  the  wisdom  of  his  counsel  and  the  prestige  that  can  be  won 
only  through  the  respect  that  the  community  has  for  his  judgment  and  his 
technical  competence.  In  general  however,  in  the  case  of  planning  as  in  other 
public  functions  it  is  a  sound  principle  that"  tfie  power  and  authority  of  an 
office  ought  to  be  commensurate  with  the  responsibility  that  attaches  to  it. 
The  official  planner  or  planning  agency  would  therefore  be  well  advised  to 
seek  a  minimum  of  power,  but  a  maximum  of  unofficial  citizen  participation, 
support  and  criticism. 

A  distinction  may  also  be  noted  between  short-run  and  long-run  planning. 
A  plan  is  more  than  a  blueprint.  It  is  a  continuous  process  and  requires  flexi- 
bility in  order  to  make  possible  adjustment  to  unpredicted  and  unpredictable 
situations.  Moreover,  in  most  instances  when  we  speak  of  planning  we  do 
not  start  with  a  clean  slate.  Most  planning  today  is  re-planning  of  a  pattern 
that  is  already  in  existence.  Most  communities  employ  planners  because  they 
are  in  trouble  and  have  become  aware  of  problems  which  they  face.  In  such 
cases  it  is  the  task  of  the  planner  to  begin  with  the  reality  that  already  exists. 
Even  in  the  absence  of  planning,  life  will  go  on.  Most  communities  in  this 
country  will  be  virtually  completely  rebuilt  in  the  course  of  the  next  fifty  or 
one  hundred  years,  whether  they  have  the  benefit  of  planning  or  not.  They 
will  be  rebuilt  piecemeal,  and  there  is  no  assurance  that  when  they  are  so  re- 
built they  will  be  better  communities  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  hence  than  they 
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are  today.  Proper  planning,  however,  can  guide  their  development  in  such  a 
way  that  every  change  or  improvement  that  is  made  from  day  to  day  will 
cumulatively  lead  to  the  progressive  realization  of  a  better  pattern  and  a 
better  way  of  life. 

Finally,  attention  should  be  called  to  the  distinction  between  physical 
planning  and  social  planning.  Physical  planning  is  supposed  to  be  concerned 
with  design  and  manipulation  of  material  objects,  such  as  buildings,  streets, 
utilities,  parks,  schools  and  so  forth,  whereas  social  planning  is  supposed  to 
deal  with  services,  medical,  educational,  social,  and  with  economic,  political, 
administrative  and  cultural  problems.  While  there  may  be  legitimate  ground 
for  distinguishing  between  the  function  of  the  architect  and  the  engineer  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  economist,  the  political  scientist,  the  sociologist,  the 
administrator,  the  medical  expert  and  the  social  worker  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  important  to  point  out  material  objects  and  physical  structures  when  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  planning  are  nothing  more  than  means  for  the 
achievement  of  socially  desirable  ends  and  that  the  socially  desired  goals 
often  do  require  for  their  realization  the  design  and  construction  of  altered 
or  new  physical  means.  Architects  and  engineers  can  no  more  plan  adequately 
by  themselves  than  community  organizers  can  ignore  the  physical  character- 
istics of  houses  and  communities.  This  realization  by  the  planning  profession 
marks  a  great  step  forward  on  the  road  to  effective  social  action.  The  plan- 
ning of  the  education  of  planners  becomes  therefore  a  crucial  feature  of  the 
planning  process. 

To  turn  again  to  the  theme  of  the  interconnection  of  planning  with  free- 
dom, let  me  quote  from  one  of  the  last  reports  of  the  principal  planning 
agency  which  we  once  had  on  the  national  level  of  government :  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board.  In  its  Report  for  1942,  which  in  a  sense  was  its 
swan  song,  that  body  said : 

.  .  .  there  is  no  magic,  black  or  white,  in  the  mere  word  "planning," 
except  as  it  helps  to  realize  the  national  ideas  and  interests  in  sound  and 
practical  forms.  Planning  is  an  effort  to  make  use  of  social  intelligence  in 
the  shaping  of  basic  policies,  but  plans  have  no  life  unless  they  meet  with 
public  approval  and  are  shaped  into  policies  by  those  persons  who  are  en- 
trusted by  the  people  with  the  power  of  decision. 

But  especially  in  this  day  of  highly  mechanized  ways  of  life,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  look  ahead  and  organize  action  in  a  world  that  moves  at  lightning 
speed.  Even  the  clumsiest  planning  is  bettter  than  drifting.  It  is  better  to 
bungle  sometimes  and  fail  than  not  to  try  at  all,  as  any  housekeeper,  farmer, 
or  industrialist  can  tell. 

We  look  forward  to  securing,  through  planning  and  cooperative  action, 
a  greater  freedom  for  the  American  people.  Great  changes  have  come  in 
our  century  with  the  industrial  revolution,  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  con- 
tinent, the  development  of  technology,  the  acceleration  of  transportation  and 
communication,  the  growth  of  modern  capitalism,  and  the  rise  of  the  na- 
tional state  with  its  economic  programs.  Too  few  corresponding  adjust- 
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ments  have  been  made  in  our  provision  for  human  freedom.  In  spite  of  all 
these  changes,  that  great  manifesto,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  has  stood  unshaken 
for  150  years.  And  now  to  the  old  freedoms  we  must  add  new  freedom 
and  restate  our  objectives  in  modern  terms. 

I  need  not  repeat  the  nine  freedoms  which  the  Board  then  listed,  because 
they  are  familiar  to  you.  But  I  submit  that  the  Board's  statement  might  well 
be  our  platform  today  while  we  are  moving  on  the  road  to  reaction. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  no  individual  or  small  group  of  individuals  has 
enough  wisdom  to  guide  the  disposition  of  the  resources  of  society  rationally. 
Such  statements,  however,  fail  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  no  individual 
or  group  of  individuals  has  enough  knowledge  of  the  market  to  act  rationally 
in  his  own  interests  under  the  price  system.  What  kind  of  mathematics  is  it 
that  proceeds  on  the  premise  that  when  you  add  up  individual  stupidity  you 
arrive  at  a  sum  called  collective  wisdom  ? 

It  is  sheer  demagoguery  to  say,  as  the  anti-planners  sometimes  do,  that  all 
that  is  required  to  make  men  as  happy  or  as  prosperous  as  they  can  be  made 
is  an  allegedly  free  market  economy  and  the  restoration  of  competition.  The 
only  agency  for  such  intervention  as  is  at  our  disposal  is  government.  Such 
intervention  consists  in  doing  something  which  is  the  very  antithesis  of  the 
automatic  and  unplanned  consequence  of  competition  and  such  intervention 
involves  the  readjustment  of  institutions  which  shape  our  economy.  In  short, 
it  calls  for  planning,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called. 

Planning  in  our  extremely  complicated  society  with  its  world-wide  rami- 
fications must  be  directed  toward  such  major  bases  of  human  well  being  as 
the  efficient  development  and  the  broad  and  equitable  allocation  of  scarce  re- 
sources on  a  local,  national  and  international  scope;  the  maintainance  of  em- 
ployment and  of  incomes  for  the  masses  of  our  people,  which  means  all  who 
are  able  to  work,  and  underlying  all  the  provision  of  that  expanding  range  of 
services  without  which  humanity  would  be  mean  and  perilous. 

One  of  the  most  crucial  issues  which  the  planner  must  face  in  a  society 
like  ours  is  the  relationship  of  his  task  to  private  enterprise.  Here  it  should 
be  noted  at  the  outset  that  we  can  avoid  a  great  deal  of  confusion  by  recog- 
nizing that  planning  not  only  is  compatible  with  the  price  system,  but  that 
the  system  of  private  enterprise  depends  upon  planning. 

The  conditions  for  private  enterprise  are  made  and  must  be  sustained  by 
government.  Even  in  the  words  of  its  chief  defenders,  private  enterprise  can 
continue  only  as  long  as  competition  operates.  And  when  monopoly  threatens, 
government  has  a  legitimate  and  indeed  a  necessary  role  to  reestablish  com- 
petition. The  18th  century  in  which  the  faith  in  competition  flourished,  was 
characterized  by  a  multitude  of  small  enterprises  between  which  and  the  rel- 
atively large  trading  companies  there  was  the  keenest  rivalry.  Economic  life 
today,  in  contrast,  is  characterized  by  giant  corporate  enterprises  sustained  by 
patent  rights,  franchises,  and  trade  agreements,  all  of  which  operate  within  a 
framework  under  the  protection  and  with  the  aid  of  government.  And,  mind 
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you,  this  is  the  same  government  which  is  alleged  to  be  the  mortal  enemy  of 
private  business — a  government  which  is  expected  to  furnish  subsidies  and 
tariffs  when  private  enterprise  wants  them  and  at  all  times  is  expected  to 
regulate  the  currency,  define  fiscal  policy,  offer  the  courts  to  enforce  con- 
tracts and  in  general  to  provide  a  favorable  climate  for  private  business. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  contradiction.  In  examining  the  operations  of  the 
so-called  free  market  we  discover  that  not  only  the  knowledge,  but  also  the 
power  to  affect  that  market  is  all  too  frequently  very  unevenly  distributed 
among  the  buyers  and  sellers,  especially  where  we  approach,  as  so  often  is 
the  case,  monopolistic  conditions.  Competition  under  such  circumstances  is 
an  idle  figure  of  speech. 

The  competitive  price  system  has  indeed  many  great  virtues.  It  can  con- 
tribute to  freedom  and  it  introduces  flexibility,  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  ac- 
tually exists.  And  to  exist  requires,  in  an  economy  like  ours,  constant  govern- 
ment intervention.  The  price  system,  however,  does  not  automatically  either 
produce  commodities  and  services  or  distribute  them  in  accordance  with  need. 
Prices  can,  however,  be  of  great  use  even  to  the  planner  as  a  measure  of 
scarcity  and  as  a  means  for  determining  the  relative  cost  and  hence  desira- 
bility and  feasibility  of  the  goals  toward  which  society  wishes  to  move. 

In  our  kind  of  system  it  is  one  of  the  chief  challenges  to  the  planner  to 
see  whether  he  can  help  to  make  the  price  system  work.  The  test  will  be 
whether  under  it  we  can  attain,  without  loss  of  essential  freedom,  ever  higher 
levels  of  production  and  more  efficient  use  of  resources;  whether  we  can 
learn  to  distribute  the  increasing  volume  of  goods  and  services  thus  produced 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  meet  not  only  the  elemental  needs  of  all  of  our  people, 
but  to  assure  a  constantly  rising  standard  of  living  and  the  advance  of  civili- 
zation. 

It  will  not  help  us  to  attain  these  objectives  if  we  waste  our  energy  long- 
ing for  the  return  of  a  world  which  really  never  existed,  and  which  if  it  had 
would  in  any  case  be  irretrievably  lost.  A  conservative  has  been  defined  as  a 
person  who  refuses  to  cross  his  bridges  while  they  are  still  standing.  Our 
bridges  are  pretty  shaky,  but  they  can  still  be  crossed  to  march  on  toward  a 
better  future,  instead  of  looking  back  nostalgically  toward  a  never-never  land 
of  every  man  for  himself  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost.  Private  enterprise 
must  be  aided  to  save  itself  from  its  own  folly.  Planning  is  the  only  way  to 
do  it. 

If  we  do  not  achieve  the  objectives  which  are  possible  in  our  society  and 
which  planning  can  help  us  to  realize,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  people,  having 
been  frustrated  in  their  legitimate  hopes  and  expectations,  will  in  increasing 
numbers  come  to  question  the  very  foundations  upon  which  our  system  of 
economy  and  society  rests.  Having  just  gone  through  another  war  in  which 
all  were  employed,  they  will  ask  whether  war — when  we  are  willing  to  plan 
and  must  plan  for  survival — is  the  only  condition  under  which  we  can  enjoy 
full  employment  and  prosperity. 
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It  may  be  argued  that  I  am  taking  a  very  crass,  materialistic  view  of  things 
and  am  neglecting  the  higher  values  of  life  by  sacrificing  initiative,  self  reli- 
ance and  freedom  for  security.  It  is  quite  the  other  way  around.  I  believe 
that  men  must  live  before  they  can  live  for  great  purposes ;  that  they  can  only 
strive  for  full  self-development,  exercise  full  initiative  and  enjoy  genuine 
freedom  when  they  have  a  secure  floor  under  their  existence.  As  Anatole 
France  put  it,  "The  rich  and  the  poor  alike  have  the  unalienable  right  to 
sleep  under  bridges,  but  it  is  strange  that  only  the  poor  avail  themselves  of 
that  privilege."  We  are  inclined  to  misconstrue  the  meaning  of  liberty  as  the 
mere  absence  of  control.  That  is  a  negative  view.  Genuine  freedom  in  a 
complex  society  is  possible  only  under  effective  control. 

Freedom  to  me  has  a  positive  meaning.  It  means  the  fuller  realization  of  the 
potentialities  of  all  human  beings  by  developing  a  greater  capacity  to  achieve 
our  highest  values.  To  that  end  planning  is  an  indispensable  means.  And  as 
our  wants  of  today  are  satisfied  we  move  on  to  new  wants.  As  long  as  life 
goes  on  men  will  never  and  should  never  be  satisfied  with  what  they  are  and 
have.  Unless  we  are  willing  to  adapt  the  instruments  of  social  control,  among 
which  government  is  one  of  the  most  important,  to  the  realization  of  the  ex- 
panding horizon  of  our  wants,  we  shall  court  trouble.  When  the  British 
Ambassador,  Lord  Inverchapel,  was  speaking  to  the  Pilgrim  Society  in  New 
York  a  few  months  ago  he  tried  to  explain  to  his  listeners — who  were  not 
among  the  most  underprivileged  in  our  society  and  were  therefore  skeptical 
of  the  new  Labor  Government  policy — some  of  the  plans  which  the  British 
Labor  Government  was  attempting  to  carry  out.  He  said:  "There  will  al- 
ways be  a  few  who  see  a  threat  to  liberty  wherever  the  state  puts  its  hand. 
But  would  it  not  be  a  denial  of  liberty  to  set  aside  the  vote  of  the  British 
people  cast  in  secret  ballot  on  issues  which  have  been  publicly  canvassed? 
This  issue  has,  of  course,  been  debated  in  your  courts  for  years.  And  here  I 
should  like  to  refer  to  Justice  Holmes'  famous  dissenting  judgment  in  Loch- 
ner  and  the  State  of  New  York  as  long  ago  as  1905.  He  said:  'I  think  the 
word  liberty  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  is  perverted  when  it  is  held  to 
prevent  the  natural  outcome  of  a  dominant  opinion.'  "* 

We  must  be  prepared  in  a  dynamic  society  to  accept  new  areas  of  control 
in  order  to  establish  new  freedoms.  Only  a  few  things  are  inevitable  in  this 
world.  Social  and  economic  trends  are  not  inevitable.  Between  the  impossi- 
ble and  the  inevitable  there  lies  the  wide  range  of  the  feasible.  That  is  the 
area  where  planning  must  operate.  Planning  calls  upon  us  to  mobilize  our 
capacity  for  moral  and  organizational  and  legal  control  to  harness  the  great 
technological  forces  that  science  has  set  free  and  put  at  our  disposal.  Our 
task  is  to  work  for  democratic  ends  in  a  democratic  way.  With  this  challenge 
before  us  we  must  pay  more  attention  than  we  have  to  the  winning  of  un- 
coerced  consensus  among  our  citizens  both  as  to  ends  and  means  so  that  we 
may  have  ever  wider,  fuller,  and  more  intelligent  participation  in  the  sig- 

*  British  Speeches  of  the  Day,  IV,  No.  10,  Dec.  1946,  p.  753. 
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nificant  decisions  of  the  community.  And  the  community  in  which  decisions 
are  to  be  made  is  becoming  ever  greater  until  now,  on  many  vital  issues,  it 
encompasses  the  whole  world.  We  must  decide  what  kind  of  community  or 
society  we  want  to  live  in,  what  kind  of  human  race  we  want  to  develop. 
Only  then  can  we  decide  what  kind  of  government  is  adequate  to  help  us 
achieve  them.  The  answer  to  the  value-question  we  raise  will  determine  how 
much  "unfreedom,"  that  is  control,  we  will  tolerate  in  order  to  secure  sub- 
stantial freedom  in  a  necessarily  intricate,  advancing  civilization. 

The  planning  process  is  essential  for  the  creation  of  the  community  con- 
ditions in  which  free  men  can  and  will  do  their  best  to  unfold  the  potentiali- 
ties within  them.  And  by  men  I  mean  all  men,  rich  and  poor,  white  or  black, 
powerful  or  weak.  Without  planning,  in  a  complex  world  like  ours,  there 
will  be  no  genuine  freedom.  Do  we  want  a  free  and  prosperous  America? 
Then  let  us  plan  for  it  now.  This  is  no  time  for  procrastination,  for  hesita- 
tion, for  trivialities.  We  need  all  the  intelligence  and  resources  we  can 
muster.  In  comparison  with  the  needs  and  opportunities,  our  accomplish- 
ments are  meager.  Planning  has  hardly  begun  to  be  used. 

But  if  we  are  to  plan  on  a  scale  and  of  a  quality  that  will  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  our  time  we  must  have  planners  who  are  equal  to  the  magnitude  and 
complexity  of  the  task.  I  shall  merely  record  my  conception  of  what  it  takes : 

1.  The  planner  must,  of  course,  have  technical  competence.    He  must 
know  the  facts  of  life  and  he  must  have  mastered  the  techniques  of  analysis 
and  synthesis. 

2.  He  must  have  courage  and  steadfastness  of  purpose. 

3.  He  must  have  personal  integrity  and  be  able  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
prostitute  himself  by  the  lure  of  gold  or  fame  or  power  to  the  wiles  of  those 
who  happen  to  possess  gold  or  fame  or  power. 

4.  He  must  be  responsible  to  himself,  to  his  profession  and  to  the  com- 
munity. 

5.  He  must  love  his  fellow  men — not  merely  the  rich  and  the  great,  but 
all  his  fellow  men  regardless  of  race,  creed  or  station  in  life  and  he  must 
consider  the  equal  claims  of  all. 

6.  He  must  cultivate  humility  and  be  willing  to  acknowledge  what  he 
doesn't  know  and  let  others  take  credit  for  what  he  does. 

7.  He  must  believe  in  progress.   He  must  be  a  conservative  in  the  sense 
of  seeking  to  conserve  the  best  of  what  is ;  a  radical  in  the  sense  of  daring  to 
transcend  the  limitations  and  frustrations  of  the  present. 

8.  He  must  be  patient  without  being  supine.   He  must  have  an  appreci- 
ation of  social  values  without  blithely  accepting  established  dogmas. 

9-  He  must  have  a  disciplined  imagination  which  leads  him  continuously 
to  push  out  the  frontiers  of  the  possible  without  losing  himself  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  end  of  the  rainbow. 

10.  He  must  learn  to  see  farther  and  deeper  than  those  who  have  not 
presumed,  as  he  has,  to  play  the  responsible  and  dangerous  role  of  counsellor 
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of  men,  of  communities,  of  states  and  nations,  and  he  must  see  things  in 
their  togetherness.  He  must  sense  and  be  willing  and  able  to  trace  the 
longer-range  and  less  obvious  implications  of  trends  and  of  actions,  and  he 
must  be  constantly  aware  that  a  change  in  any  part  of  this  complex  world 
will  have  repercussions  upon  the  whole. 

These  are  some  of  the  qualities  that  must  become  a  part  of  planners  and 
of  planning. 

Only  such  planners  can  be  trusted  with  the  high  responsibility  which  is 
necessary  to  make  their  task  effective.  You  may  say:  this  is  a  counsel  of  per- 
fection— there  are  no  such  creatures  alive  on  earth.  That  reminds  me  of  an 
artist  friend  of  mine  who  invited  me  to  his  studio  to  look  at  some  of  his  re- 
cent paintings.  He  was  a  modernist.  As  I  stood  before  one  canvas  in  obvious 
awe,  reverence,  and  puzzlement  he  came  up  to  me  and  said:  "Trying  to  fig- 
ure out  what  it  is  ?"  I  admitted  as  much.  When  he  told  me  it  was  a  tree,  I 
said:  "But,  who  ever  saw  a  purple  tree?"  and  he  replied:  "Ah,  but  don't  you 
wish  you  could  ?" 

If  there  are  no  such  planners  today,  then  this  society  representing  the 
vanguard  of  the  profession  must  seek  to  develop  them.  As  the  poet  said: 
"Our  reach  must  be  farther  than  our  grasp,  else  what  is  a  heaven  for." 


What  Do  the  Young  Planners  Want? 

i 

MINNIE  SPIEGELMAN 

Association  for  Planning  Research  and  Action 
(Chicago) 

If  Webster  were  to  define  "the  young  planner,"  he  might  state  it  some- 
thing like  this:  "A  man  or  woman  who  is  a  recent  graduate  from  a  college  or 
university  and  who  has  studied  physical,  social  or  economic  planning.  He 
has  initiative  and  ambition,  with  a  great  enthusiasm  for  planning,  and  has 
had  not  more  than  five  years'  experience  in  the  field.  His  goals  are  such  that 
today  he  feels  let  down,  despondent.  His  youthful  optimism  has  begun  to 
ebb." 

If  you  were  to  ask  one  of  us  what  we  want,  we  would  answer  you  as  ob- 
jectively as  we  could  in  the  following  terms. 

Breaking  into  a  profession  has  been  difficult  because  it  is  the  experienced 
individual  who  is  always  in  demand.  We  have  found  ourselves  confronted 
with  requirements  for  previous  experience,  additional  academic  training  or 
other  qualifications  that  we  do  not  meet.  The  woman,  by  the  way,  has  still 
another  qualification  she  does  not  meet.  She  belongs  to  the  wrong  sex.  A  few 
organizations  such  as  universities  and  planning  commissions  are  beginning  to 
see  the  value  of  an  internship  or  similar  training  program  whereby  the 
novice  is  able  to  bridge  the  gap  between  his  academic  and  professional  career. 
Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  expand  such  a  program  so  that  entry  into  the 
field  would  be  facilitated  for  the  young  graduate,  the  novice  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  express  himself,  and  the  agency  would  benefit  by  the  energies 
of  these  young  people? 

When  we  undertake  the  business  of  job-hunting,  we  find  job  descriptions 
advertising  what  we  believe  to  be  exciting  introductions  into  the  field  of 
planning.  How  often  does  the  actual  job  measure  up  to  its  description  ?  An 
analyst  may  find  that  his  analyses  are  merely  summary  statements  of  the  data 
that  are  presented  to  him.  An  assistant  may  find  himself  assigned  to  a  par- 
ticular type  of  task  at  a  calculating  machine  or  drafting  board  where  he  re- 
mains with  the  same  task  repeated  in  study  after  study,  so  that  his  oppor- 
tunity for  self-expression  becomes  limited. 

Similar  situations  may  exist  in  other  professions  it  is  true,  but  the  interne 
learns  by  duty  in  all  phases  of  his  profession  before  he  specializes.  So  might 
it  be  with  planners.  Conferences  and  discussions  are  two  of  the  most  impor- 
tant forms  of  education  in  planning  for  the  novice  as  well  as  for  the  experi- 
enced individual.  Yet  the  occasions  are  rare  when  the  young  planner  is  in- 
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vited  to  participate  in  conferences  to  discuss  the  over-all  agency  program  or 
to  meet  with  outside  consultants  who  bring  with  them  a  wealth  of  informa- 
tion about  new  techniques  and  practices  elsewhere. 

The  novice  is  inexperienced  and  lacks  understanding,  perhaps,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  has  a  good  formal  education.  It  may  be  that  he  can  offer 
little  to  the  general  discussion,  but,  nevertheless,  if  he  is  allowed  to  attend, 
he  gains  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  and  insight  that  will  help  him  along 
his  way.  One  of  the  greatest  ambitions  of  the  young  planner  is  to  attend  a 
regular  series  of  conferences  regarding  the  work  of  the  agency,  or  even  with 
the  outside  consultants  when  he  might  sit  as  a  listener  if  not  as  an  active  par- 
ticipant. The  young  planner  likes  to  know  where  his  work  fits  in,  what  is 
being  done  in  other  parts  of  the  office,  and  what  is  being  done  elsewhere.  In 
any  office  such  conferences  prove  to  be  morale  builders  rather  than  time- 
wasters. 

All  agencies  receive  a  multitude  of  documents  and  planning  information. 
Frequently  the  material  crosses  the  desks  of  the  more  important  staff  members 
and  bypasses  the  novice  who  should  see  it.  There  might  be,  in  larger  agen- 
cies, an  efficient  library  section  with  a  regular  posting  of  new  information.  In 
smaller  offices,  there  might  be  a  regular  routing  routine  so  that  clippings, 
papers  and  other  pertinent  data  would  cross  the  desk  of  the  junior  staff  mem- 
ber. Such  a  program  of  education  would  save  time,  keep  the  personnel  up  to 
date  and  dispense  important  material  equally  throughout  the  office. 

The  young  planner  occasionally  remarks  that  the  "old  guard"  attitude  of 
his  higher-ups  limits  new  expression  and  experimentation  in  planning.  As  a 
result  of  his  academic  training,  he  has  come  to  believe  certain  fundamental 
approaches  and  experimentation  should  be  made  before  any  program  is  un- 
dertaken or  completed.  He  wonders,  therefore,  if  there  is  not  some  way  in 
which  he  could  contribute  by  offering  his  suggestions  on  the  subject.  It 
might  be  that  in  conferences,  memoranda  or  other  means  of  communication 
he  could  express  to  his  supervisors  his  ideas  on  what  should  be  done  in  social, 
economic  or  research  problems,  in  experimental  design,  or  in  action  pro- 
grams. 

Continuous  interest  in  any  position  can  be  sustained  only  if  it  offers  new 
duties,  new  responsibilities  and  increased  participation  in  setting  the  goals  to 
be  attained.  The  more  a  planner  is  restricted  in  the  work  he  does,  the  more 
inclined  he  is  to  leave  an  agency  after  a  short  term  of  service.  As  a  result, 
personnel  turnover  in  planning  agencies  tends  to  be  highest  in  the  low  pro- 
fessional levels.  To  remain  in  the  same  position  means  discouragement  and 
stagnation.  Young  planners  find  they  can  grow  only  by  moving  onward. 

The  young  planner  knows  that  his  education  is  incomplete.  His  real  edu- 
cation comes  on  the  job.  Yet  by  virtue  of  his  enthusiasm,  his  intellectual  in- 
tegrity, and  his  lack  of  inhibition,  he  has  something  of  merit  to  contribute  to 
the  field.  It  is  true  that  his  contribution  should  be  made  under  proper  guid- 
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ance  and  direction.  When  carefully  done,  it  works  to  the  advantage  of  the 
agency  in  furthering  the  purposes  of  planning. 

It  has  been  said  of  a  group  of  graduate  students  and  young  planners  in 
the  Tri-County  Regional  Planning  Commission  in  Denver  that  they  "stepped 
in  where  angels  fear  to  tread."  They  entered  untried  fields,  and  because  they 
did  not  know  that  some  proposed  activity  "could  not  be  done,"  they  attempted 
it.  They  conducted  the  research  and  drafting  of  proposed  legislation  and 
carried  on  surveys  and  planning  of  particular  community  needs.  They  inaug- 
urated a  well-planned  press  relations  program.  In  the  span  of  a  few  short 
years  the  work  has  been  accepted  and  is  today  being  carried  out  successfully 
by  several  units  of  government.  These  young  people  learned  that  plans  are 
valid  when  they  are  based  on  facts  and  proven  needs.  They  found  that  plans 
did  not  stand  or  fall  because  of  who  presented  them  but  because  of  how  they 
were  presented.  As  a  result,  they  put  through  new  programs  which  are  set- 
ting an  example  for  other  communities  beyond  their  own  immediate  vicinity. 
Prominent  among  these  planners  is  an  extremely  capable  young  woman  who 
has  done  a  great  deal  to  expand  the  scope  of  planning  in  the  region. 

The  young  planner  necessarily  receives  a  well-rounded  training  in  small 
agencies  when  he  is  used  to  plug  the  gaps  resulting  from  limited  staff  and 
limited  budget.  In  a  large  agency  with  fixed  lines  of  authority,  the  danger  of 
job  rigidity  is  more  evident.  If  the  director  were  to  assign  junior  staff  mem- 
bers to  serve  for  limited  periods  of  time  in  each  division  or  section  of  his 
office,  he  would  have  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  two  a  well- rounded,  capable 
employee. 

The  young  planner  finds  sometimes  that  on  the  professional  level  he  is 
not  accepted  by  his  colleagues.  When  they  gather  together  to  discuss  com- 
mon problems,  new  theories  or  topics  of  interest,  he  is  not  invited  to  attend. 
Would  it  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  older  planners  to  bring  in  the  young 
blood  of  the  profession  so  that  they  would  gain  a  sense  of  belonging  that 
would  make  them  want  to  advance  in  their  chosen  field  ? 

Martin  Meyerson  was  quite  correct  last  year  when  he  said,  "Sometimes  it 
is  especially  hard  for  us  young  planners  to  learn  to  subordinate  our  own 
bright  ideas.  It  becomes  hardest  when  we  feel  our  knowledge  and  abilities 
are  not  being  used  to  fullest  advantage." 

You  ask  us  what  the  young  planners  want,  and  we  offer  you  the  follow- 
ing recommendations:  (1)  That  the  young  planners  be  given  opportunities 
to  participate,  either  actively,  or  at  least  passively,  in  project  policy  and  con- 
sultation conferences.  (2)  That  the  young  planners  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  introduce  new  theories  of  research  and  experimentation  in  the  fields  of 
sociology,  economics,  administration  and  design.  (3)  That  planning  agencies 
encourage  young  planners  by  breaking  down  rigid  job  structures  and  offer  on 
the  junior  professional  level  a  variety  of  responsibilities.  (4)  That  the  young 
planners  serve  a  period  of  interneship  sponsored  by  a  university  and  a  plan- 
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ning  agency.  (5)  That  the  young  planners  be  permitted  to  enter  professional 
organizations  which,  by  offering  membership  to  the  novice,  will  also  give  en- 
couragement. (6)  That  there  be  equal  opportunity  for  all  in  the  profession 
regardless  of  race,  sex,  or  creed. 

II 

HENRY  COHEN 

Metropolitan  Committee  for  Planning 
(New  York) 

It  is  good  to  see  such  a  large  assemblage  of  young  planners  and  stray 
Methuselahs  present  to  hear  what  the  representatives  of  the  local  planning 
action  councils  have  to  say.  The  question  that  we  are  here  to  answer  is  a 
rather  difficult  one.  There  are  many  problems  that  face  young  planners  as 
young  people.  Miss  Spiegelman  has  covered  so  well  those  aspects  of  the  situ- 
ation— jobs,  inexperience,  training,  etc. — that  I  feel  free  now  to  go  beyond 
that  phase  of  the  discussion. 

I  shall  therefore  deal  with  those  problems  facing  planners  who  feel  that 
their  approach  and  ideas  should  be  ever  fresh,  novel,  and  vigorous.  It  is 
not,  of  course,  a  mere  coincidence  that  the  initial  dissatisfaction  with  existing 
planning  efforts  was  precipitated  among  the  young  people  last  year.  Young 
people  generally  have  a  tendency  to  see  things  in  a  different  light  than  their 
elders,  and  the  older  folk  usually  see  things  from  a  different  level  than  their 
younger  contemporaries. 

There  are  however  specific  reasons  that  make  the  present  complaints  of 
the  younger  people  extremely  important.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  our  younger 
people  feel  that  theirs  is  the  most  disturbed  of  "lost  generations."  While 
that  may  indicate  a  lack  of  historical  perspective,  it  does  contain  the  seeds 
for  positive  action,  for  creative  accomplishment.  Brought  into  this  world  in  a 
post-war  era,  they  came  face  to  face  with  the  most  critical  of  this  country's 
depressions  in  their  most  impressionable  youthful  years.  Hardly  had  they  re- 
covered from  the  shock  of  the  depression  than  the  world  was  thrown  into  a 
war.  At  present,  the  false  hope  of  a  "return  to  normalcy"  has  made  us  real- 
ize how  precarious  our  situation  is,  how  fraught  with  danger  the  world  re- 
mains for  us,  for  you,  and  for  those  who  will  follow  us. 

Having  lived  through  and  experienced  a  most  vicious  war,  having  seen 
death  and  misery  on  a  scale  that  defies  description,  we  are  now  in  the  process 
of  losing  the  opportunity  the  war  has  given  us  to  mobilize  the  people  of  the 
world  for  constructive  purposes.  Yes,  we  remember  our  dead;  we  construct 
memorials  to  them.  Yet  essentially  we  fiddle,  while  the  cities  of  the  world 
stoically  wait  to  be  set  to  the  torch  for  the  nth  time. 

We  in  this  country  are  as  guilty  of  fiddling  as  those  in  any  other  country. 
With  hunger,  sickness  and  death  stalking  in  many  lands  throughout  the 
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world,  America  last  year  revelled  in  its  luxuries  and  piled  up  the  largest  per- 
centage profits  ever.  A  people  that  has  not  the  ability  to  feel  the  needs  of 
other  people  and  to  help,  has  not  the  functional  and  ethical  qualities  to  sur- 
vive. Without  compassion  and  sympathy  for  others,  our  own  nature  be- 
comes distorted  and  turned. 

We  are  already  beginning  to  see  the  results  of  this  perverted  self-interest. 
We  see  that  with  the  greatest  production  in  our  peace-time  history,  our  peo- 
ple are  limited  from  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  labor  because  of  inflationary 
prices.  We  see  that  with  the  greatest  housing  shortage  in  our  history,  the 
housing  output  is  dropping  for  the  same  reason.  We  see  that  despite  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  national  income,  our  cities  remain  in  financial  straits ; 
and  with  prices  high,  they  are  incapable  of  spending  sufficient  funds  for 
public  improvements.  We  are  ripping  our  souls  to  shreds,  while  "practical" 
mediocrities  ride  the  saddle. 

In  the  face  of  this,  do  we  have  just  cause  to  complain  ?  Have  we  cause  to 
complain  against  the  smugness,  the  complacency,  the  cynicism,  and  the  resig- 
nation that  surrounds  us  on  all  sides,  and  that  attempt  to  stifle  creative  think- 
ing, and  the  incessant  search  for  creative  answers?  Here,  perhaps,  is  our 
major  plea:  that  our  desire  to  search  for  creative  answers  be  understood  and 
recognized.  Young  people  have  no  monopoly  in  this  search,  in  this  deliberate 
and  purposive  groping.  Having  raised  the  questions,  we  now  wish  to  join 
hands  with  the  kindred,  youthful  spirits  that  grope  with  us — whatever  their 
age. 

What  then  are  our  specific  complaints? 

1.  Present  planning  methods  and  planning  promotion  are  ineffective.  We 
in  New  York  are  besieged  with  financial  problems,  subway  problems,  park- 
ing problems,  school,  traffic,  housing  and  other  problems.  We  have  been 
relatively  ineffective  in  getting  across  to  the  public  and  the  municipal  authori- 
ties what  we  mean  by  a  comprehensive  approach  to  these  many  problems. 
When  the  question  of  the  five-cent  subway  fare  came  to  the  fore,  the  real 
estate  groups  fought  for  a  ten-cent  fare,  and  many  of  the  citizens'  groups 
fought  for  maintenance  of  the  five-cent  fare.  Nobody  used  the  occasion  to 
explain  how  the  whole  subway  problem  in  New  York  is  related  to  the  prob- 
lem of  land  use:  how  living  place  is  related  to  working  place.  Nobody  took 
advantage  of  the  occasion  to  explain  to  New  Yorkers  that  regardless  of  the 
decision  on  the  fare,  a  solution  of  the  subway  problem  involves  more  than 
additional  cars  or  greater  frequency  or  extensions ;  it  requires  a  basic  review 
of  industrial  and  residential  location  so  that  we  can  know  how  to  spend  our 
money  wisely. 

Capital  budgeting,  for  example,  is  also  more  than  a  financial  or  account- 
ing problem.  It  is  basically  related  to  good  planning  method.  Several  years 
ago  when  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  district  in  Brooklyn  was  publicized  as  a 
center  of  crime  and  delinquency,  many  municipal  departments  began  pouring 
money  into  the  area.  It  helped  them  get  executive  approval  of  their  total 
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budgets  when  they  could  show  that  they  were  meeting  a  pressing  problem. 
In  the  total  rush  to  get  these  budgets  through  and  included  in  the  capital 
budget,  no  official  body  effectively  studied  the  relationships  among  the  varied 
appropriations  being  assigned  for  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  district.  It  re- 
mained for  the  City  Planning  Committee  of  the  Citizens'  Union  to  uncover 
the  hodge-podge,  and  to  proceed  privately  to  examine  the  possibilities  for 
working  out  some  relationship  among  the  capital  projects  planned  for  the 
area. 

Finally,  in  New  York,  we  have  Moses — not  he  of  the  Red  Sea,  but  he  of 
the  West  Side  Highway.  Several  months  ago,  he  had  an  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  Sunday  Magazine.  In  it  he  proclaimed  that  New  York  had  suc- 
ceeded in  halting  the  trend  towards  decentralization,  and,  glory  be,  that  Man- 
hattan was  now  being  rebuilt  at  a  higher  density  than  ever.  As  far  as  I  know 
nobody  ventured  to  reply  publicly  to  his  nonsense.  Planners  in  New  York 
stand  by  and  feebly  whisper  from  the  sidelines,  "Moses,  let  thy  people  go." 

2.  In  general,  research  in  planning  lags.   The  universities  that  should  be 
centers  of  planning  research  are  too  occupied  in  turning  out  technicians.  We 
need  intensified  research  in  planning  standards  and  techniques,  in  planning 
action,  in  systematic  planning  theory,  and  in  dynamic  planning  philosophy. 
The  universities  are  not  doing  the  job  in  this  that  they  should  be  doing. 

3.  Action  for  planning  is  generally  feeble.   I  have  been  cautioned  not  to 
get  planners  involved  in  politics.   Planning  is  in  politics  whether  we  like  it 
or  not,  and  whether  I  say  so  or  not.   Anything  affecting  the  body  politic  is  a 
political  issue.    We  do  not  establish  good  and  progressive  government  by 
withdrawing  from  the  scene  and  creating  a  vacuum.   Planning  action  can  be 
non-partisan,  yet  politically  active.    We  have  to  mobilize  interested  groups. 
We  have  to  secure  planning  planks  in  political  platforms.   We  have  to  se- 
cure campaign  promises  from  candidates  for  office.    Very  little  of  this  is 
being  done. 

The  New  York  group,  which  I  represent,  recommends  the  general  organi- 
zation of  metropolitan  planning  committees.  Here,  too,  much  organizational 
experimentation  is  needed;  therefore  no  specific  form  or  program  is  recom- 
mended. One  of  the  problems  to  be  faced  in  such  organizations  will  be  the 
working  out  of  relationships  between  professionals  and  lay  people.  We 
contemplate  that  among  the  basic  aims  of  such  organizations  will  be  the 
stimulation  of  official  planning  work  for  community  objectives.  In  general, 
such  organizations  will,  in  the  early  stages,  have  to  supplement,  rather  than 
supplant,  existing  organizations.  A  freshness  of  approach  will  serve  to  make 
flexible  the  specific  objectives  of  the  groups.  They  could  engage  in  a  variety 
of  activities:  (1) Stimulate  organized  study  of  local  and  other  problems.  (2) 
Act  as  service  and  advisory  bodies.  (3)  Promote  and  popularize  planning 
standards — inadequate  as  they  are.  (4)  Encourage  the  organization  of  sub- 
community  or  neighborhood  planning  councils.  (5)  Take  vigorous  stands  on 
specific  issues  related  to  planning. 
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On  a  national  level  we  need  coordination  and  correlation  of  this  work. 
Nationally,  we  need  public  support  for  planning  that  can  be  brought  to  bear 
on  relevant  issues. 

It  is  extremely  surprising  and  disturbing  to  see  that  the  very  profession 
which  professes  a  comprehensive,  organic  approach  toward  the  subject  matter 
with  which  it  deals,  should  in  its  own  organization  be  so  atomistic.  What 
happens  in  Los  Angeles  will  affect  me  in  Brooklyn;  and  what  happens  in 
Brooklyn  will,  fortunately  or  otherwise,  affect  the  citizens  of  Los  Angeles. 
Yet  our  national  planning  organizations  rather  than  dealing  with  these  plan- 
ning problems  as  being  interrelated,  have  been  satisfied  merely  to  render  like 
services  to  different  planners  throughout  the  country. 

For  our  own  information,  we  should  like  to  know  how  much  of  the  fol- 
lowing kind  of  program  ASPO  can  help  fulfill. 

Is  ASPO  prepared  to  provide  a  continuous  stream  of  published  materials 
in  the  arena  of  public  life — through  the  schools,  the  public  forums,  the  press, 
the  magazines,  the  radio,  the  pulpits  ? 

Is  ASPO  prepared  to  mobilize  national  citizens'  organizations  to  support 
vigorous  planning  at  all  levels  ? 

Is  ASPO  prepared  to  take  responsibility  for  the  organization  and  coordi- 
nation of  research  in  techniques,  standards,  systematic  theory,  and  planning 
philosophy  ? 

Is  ASPO  prepared  to  decentralize  some  of  its  functions  by  encouraging 
the  systematic  organization  of  local  planning  action  groups  ? 

Having  been  asked  a  question,  we  young  people  have  perhaps  character- 
istically followed  with  additional  questions.  Many  of  us  are  young.  But 
many  of  us  have  seen  more  in  the  last  decade  than  people  twice  our  age  have 
seen  in  their  whole  lives.  We  will  not  let  the  Methuselahs  deter  us  because 
of  our  age.  We  still  have  a  chance  to  make  something  of  our  lives.  We  may 
not  succeed.  But  believe  me,  we  are  going  to  try. 

May  I,  in  conclusion,  propose  the  following  as  our  basic  approach.  Con- 
sider the  turtle — he  makes  no  progress  unless  he  sticks  his  neck  out. 

Ill 

KEVIN  LYNCH 

Council  for  Planning  Action 

(Boston) 

Organized  in  the  late  summer  and  fall  of  1946,  the  Council  for  Planning 
Action  in  Boston  is  composed  principally  of  planning  students  at  Harvard 
and  MIT,  with  a  sprinkling  of  professionals  from  the  metropolitan  area.  In 
the  past  year  it  has  only  begun  to  engage  in  organized  activity  and  to  clarify 
its  purposes. 

The  attention  of  the  members  has  been  concerned  in  part  with  two  as- 
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pects  of  planning.  Firstly,  what  are  the  basic  concepts  of  planning  and  what 
does  the  term  include?  Are  we  concerned  primarily  with  the  problems  of 
physical  planning,  relying  on  the  prior  and  concurrent  work  of  economic  and 
social  planners?  What  are  the  basic  aims  of  the  planning  process:  order? 
efficiency  ?  the  best  possible  living  environment  under  present  conditions  ?  or 
attempts  to  reshape  and  guide  the  growth  of  existing  institutions? 

Secondly,  what  are  the  means  of  effectuation  of  planning  proposals  in  a 
democratic  society  ?  For  example,  how  and  to  what  extent  can  one  get  citizen 
participation  in  the  planning  process?  How  will  the  political  support  for 
planning  be  built  up  and  sustained  ?  What  groups  can  be  counted  upon  for 
support  and  in  what  context  ?  There  is  probably  a  consensus  that  the  planner 
cannot  be  only  a  technician ;  for  better  or  for  worse  he  must  also  operate  on 
the  political  level.  We  like  to  ask  questions  of  the  professional  politicians, 
the  organizers,  the  public-relations  men. 

One  successful  effort  of  the  council  is  the  work  of  its  education  committee, 
which  has  organized,  and  furnished  speakers  and  materials  for  informal 
talks  on  planning  to  civics  classes  and  high  school  assemblies  in  the  Boston 
metropolitan  area  and  in  Providence.  The  committee  conducted  a  panel  dis- 
cussion on  city  planning  on  a  local  radio  program.  Next  year  it  hopes  to 
expand  its  program  to  include  talks  before  labor  organizations,  neighborhood 
associations  and  civic  organizations.  Members  of  the  council  have  assisted 
neighborhood  groups  in  preparing  recreation  plans. 

At  present,  the  student-members  have  specific  views  on  and  recommenda- 
tions for  planning  education,  but  most  of  these  relate  to  particular  problems 
of  their  own  particular  schools,  and  thus  would  not  be  to  the  point  here. 
The  council  is  proposing  to  organize  a  committee  to  make  recommendations 
for  planning  curricula.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  we  may  later  have  more 
concrete  ideas  to  offer,  and  may  cooperate  with  other  groups  on  this  subject. 

But  if  you  ask  a  planning  student  as  an  individual  what  he  wants,  the 
quickest  answer  is  likely  to  be,  "A  good  job."  There  is  a  widespread  feeling 
of  ignorance  as  to  kinds  of  jobs  available,  means  of  finding  them,  and  their 
salary  schedules.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  council  members  regularly 
pool  information  as  to  their  job  experiences  and  methods  of  job  procurement, 
and,  further,  that  an  attempt  be  made  to  regularize  starting  rates  of  pay.  This 
might  be  extended  to  pooling  information  of  the  local  groups.  The  council 
recently  organized  a  symposium  on  jobs. 

At  present  the  council  is  not  in  a  position  to  cooperate  with  other  local 
groups  to  any  very  large  extent  because  of  limited  time  and  its  own  organi- 
zational problems.  But  from  meetings  such  as  this,  by  unearthing  the  simi- 
larities of  aims  and  organizational  structure  of  the  local  groups,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  basis  for  future  cooperation  or  affiliation  may  be  found.  It  may  be 
of  interest  at  this  point  to  read  the  council's  statement  of  policy  issued  in 
April: 
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The  Council  for  Planning  Action,  Boston,  is  a  group  of  city  and  regional 
planning  students,  professionals  in  these  fields,  and  others  concerned  with 
planning  progress  by  virtue  of  work  in  related  activities. 

Its  aims  are  to  arouse  interest  in  planning  and  to  stimulate  the  active 
creation  of  adequate  planning  programs  within  the  area  of  Metropolitan 
Boston  through  the  following  measures:  (1)  Carrying  out  educational  pro- 
grams designed  to  broaden  the  present  public  acceptance  of  planning;  (2) 
working  with  established  community  groups  in  the  active  support  of  plan- 
ning proposals;  and  (3)  increasing  the  understanding  and  professional 
knowledge  of  its  members  through  research,  consultation,  and  discussion. 

The  organization  holds  regularly  monthly  meetings  as  well  as  occasional 
special  meetings  with  visiting  speakers.  Membership  fees  are  one  dollar  per 
year.  Activities  in  research,  education,  and  support  of  planning  proposals 
are  carried  out  by  operating  committees  established  for  those  purposes. 

We  hope  that  we  can  set  up  here  an  efficient  system  of  liaison  and  cor- 
respondence among  the  groups  as  a  basis  for  future  common  action.  Dupli- 
cation of  research  should  be  avoided.  It  should  be  possible  to  interchange 
literature  and  visual  materials:  leaflets,  lecture  notes,  small  exhibits.  As  for  a 
journal,  jointly  edited  by  the  local  groups  or  others,  the  council  feels  that  it 
could  not  assume  any  large  share  in  editing  and  publication,  but  would  like 
to  contribute  materials,  and  to  gather  individual  support  for  it.  It  might 
rather  be  advisable  for  the  local  groups  to  issue  a  very  modest  publication 
such  as  a  joint  news  letter. 

Finally,  we  feel  that  it  is  vital  that  the  local  groups  begin  at  once 
to  cooperate  in  one  direction,  namely  to  take  joint  action  on  specific 
national  issues.  We  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to  find  effective  means  by 
which  the  various  organizations  can  take  a  united  stand  wherever  the  issues 
are  important  for  planning,  and  wherever  we  can  find  common  ground  for 
agreement.  At  the  last  executive  meeting  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  member- 
ship vote  on  the  question  of  support  for  the  Taft-Ellender- Wagner  Bill  and 
to  provide  facilities  at  the  meeting  itself  for  writing  to  congressmen.  Per- 
haps we  have  in  the  T-E-W  bill  an  immediate  issue  for  joint  action.  Al- 
though the  council  is  organized  primarily  for  action  on  a  regional  scale,  it 
would  be  foolish  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  vital  decisions  being  made  on  the 
national  level  which  affect  all  of  us  in  our  local  groups. 

IV 

DONALD  MONSON 
Detroit  City  Plan  Commission 

I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  how  to  reply  to  the  question  about  what  the 
•  young  planners  want.   One  is  tempted  to  be  facetious  and  say,  "Naturally,  a 
raise  and  the  boss's  job."   After  which  one  would  become  a  successful  bureau- 
crat and  all  things  would  be  as  they  were.    That  is  hardly  the  answer  you 
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want;  nor  is  it  the  answer,  I  think,  that  the  groups  which  have  organized 
more  or  less  formally  are  seeking. 

The  junior  members  of  the  official  Detroit  Plan  Commission  staff  had  a 
typically  Detroit  reaction  to  the  attempt  to  organize  a  branch  of  the  "Young 
Planners"  in  Detroit:  "What,  another  organization?."  In  Detroit  we  are  too 
well  organized  now,  and  all  of  us  already  have  too  many  meetings  to  go  to 
and  too  many  papers  to  write.  So  much  so  that  much  of  the  leadership  of  the 
city  wears  itself  out  going  to  meetings.  However,  we  assure  you  we  are  no 
less  interested  in  advanced  physical  planning  in  the  broadest  sense. 

There  was  a  further  reaction  among  us:  Why  should  we  organize  as 
young  planners  anyway?  The  feeling  was  general  that  we  ought  rather  to 
organize  the  liberals  in  ASPO,  both  young  and  old.  Those  who  have  been 
in  ASPO  for  a  few  years  know  that  liberalism  isn't  confined  to  the  younger 
membership,  even  though  the  junior  members  proposing  this  caucus  are  of 
such  mind. 

I  have  used  the  term  "liberal"  advisedly,  for  I  think  one  of  the  first 
things  that  those  who  propose  to  plan  man's  physical  environment  in  the 
United  States  today  must  do  is  to  restate  their  aims.  We  are  in  a  period  of 
reaction  and  the  most  powerful  group  in  this  field  of  physical  planning  is  the 
organized  real  estate  lobby.  For  instance,  the  realtor's  chief,  Morgan  Fitch, 
calls  the  minimum  housing  bill  submitted  by  Senator  Robert  Taft  the  "spear- 
head of  the  Communist  front."  We  have  a  job  to  do  in  stating  that  we  as 
planners  propose  to  solve  our  problems  within  the  framework  of  Western 
liberalism  rather  than  totalitarianism.  The  reaction  is  carrying  on  a  smear 
campaign;  Mr.  Fitch  is  not  alone.  The  basic  problems  in  our  field  can  be 
solved  within  the  liberal  tradition  and  can  find  inspiration  in  those  countries 
which  have  political  institutions  similar  to  those  of  the  United  States:  Brit- 
ain, the  Scandinavian  states,  Holland  and  Switzerland. 

Consequently  we  should  like  to  see  the  liberals  try  to  influence  ASPO  as 
a  whole  to  go  on  record  for  the  following: 

1.  American  cities  should  begin  a  long-range  policy  of  public  land  ac- 
quisition both  within  and  beyond  their  present  corporate  limits,  to  the  end 
that  growth  by  haphazard  accretion  be  stopped  and  a  process  of  planned  sat- 
ellite cities  become  the  method  of  expansion.    This  has  already  become  a 
policy  in  English  cities,  and  ASPO  should  call  attention  to  the  whole  body  of 
British  practice  as  outlined  in  the  New  Towns  Bill  and  the  comprehensive 
plans  for  the  major  British  cities ;  i.e.,  London,  Manchester,  Hull. 

2.  The  problem  of  urban  redevelopment  cannot  be  divorced  from  the 
problem  of  metropolitan  area  planning  and  the  control  of  fringe  building. 
The  two  are  inseparable  phases  of  the  same  problem.    It  is  time  that  the 
over-emphasis  on  redevelopment  be  curtailed  and  that  we  also  consider  the 
vastly  more  pressing  problem  of  the  fringe  areas. 

3.  The  clearing  and  sale  of  slum  land  with  "minimum  controls"  with  the 
chief  aim  of  "stimulating  private  enterprise"  is  a  dangerous  program.    The 
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retention  of  urban  land  in  public  ownership,  and  adequate  standards  as  a 
condition  of  lease,  have  long  been  recognized  as  the  best  practice,  having 
been  empirically  tested  over  a  long  period  in  European  cities  in  countries 
within  the  Western  tradition. 

4.  Improvement  of  our  physical  environment  cannot  be  compartmental- 
ized into  "housing"  and  "planning"  functions.  ASPO  should  lend  its  sup- 
port to  a  housing  program  having  four  principal  points: 

a.  All  housing  built  must  be  within  the  framework  of  a  master  plan 
for  the  metropolitan  area.  The  city  corporation  should  make  suitable  land 
available  on  long  leaseholds  to  public  housing  authorities  and  responsible 
private  building  organizations. 

b.  Direct  subsidy  should  be  limited  to  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
an  economic  rent.    ASPO  cannot  be  less  liberal  here  than  Robert  Taft, 
with  his  admitted  ten  per  cent. 

c.  Cooperative  and  limited-dividend  housing  should  be  developed  as 
the  means  of  providing  good  housing  for  low-  and  middle-income  fam- 
ilies just  able  to  pay  their  own  way.    The  prototype  of  such  housing 
might  well  be  H.S.B.  of  Sweden.   This  middle  way,  by  virtue  of  its  non- 
speculative  and  non-profit  character,  is  a  suitable  vehicle  for  public  aid 
and  presents  a  wide  variety  of  possibilities  in  the  use  of  public  credit  and 
the  stimulation  of  mass  production. 

d.  Private  building  for  upper  income  groups,  which  have  always  been 
the  preferred  market  of  the  industry,  should  be  strictly  private  enterprise, 
without  subsidy  from  the  government  in  the  acquisition  of  land  and  ma- 
terials or  the  use  of  public  credit.   The  present  attempt  by  the  organized 
real  estate  lobby  to  subvert  government  aid  to  a  subsidy  for  upper-income 
housing  ought  to  be  vigorously  condemned. 

We  recognize  the  immense  difficulties  under  which  official  planning 
bodies  labor — we  in  Detroit  no  less  than  elsewhere.  We  are  not  going  to  re- 
build our  cities  by  emphasizing  "zoning"  alone,  however  useful  zoning  may 
be.  All  the  things  which  official  bodies  are  doing  must  be  continued  (sub- 
ject to  the  usual  review  and  improvement),  but  we  would  like  to  have  it 
brought  out  at  this  convention  that  the  things  we  are  not  doing  far  outweigh 
in  importance  what  we  are  doing.  It  is  time  the  official  planning  organization 
put  forward  a  comprehensive  program  for  American  planning  which  faces 
the  need  for  the  extension  of  public  ownership  of  urban  land  and  public 
participation  in  housing,  more  stringent  planning  controls,  and  a  flat  rejection 
of  the  idea  that  the  public  purse  should  be  used  to  subsidize  private  building 
for  profit.  We  have  a  pattern  of  the  program  in  Scandinavia  and  in  England. 
We  have  leadership  in  our  own  liberal  planners  and  writers.  We  know 
what  ought  to  be  done ;  it  is  time  we  put  aside  careerism  and  fear  and  got  to 
work. 
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JAMES  R.  MCCARTHY 

Telesis 
(San  Francisco) 

To  speak  of  "young"  planners  implies  the  existence  of  "old"  planners. 
That  seems  to  be  a  questionable  implication,  for  planning  is  a  young  profes- 
sion, and  any  member  of  the  fraternity  should  be  if  so  jacto  young,  intellec- 
tually speaking.  So  our  concern  today  must  be  with  the  chronologically 
younger  members  of  this  young  profession.  And  what  we  want,  our  impel- 
ling motive,  our  goal  in  planning,  does  not,  on  the  whole,  differ  from  that  of 
our  elders.  For,  if  we  as  young  planners  have  any  one  fundamental  and 
overwhelming  desire  it  is  firmly  to  establish  the  planning  profession  as  an 
accepted  and  recognized  necessary  element  in  the  body  civic  and  politic.  If 
we  disagree  with  our  elders  it  is  only  upon  the  extent  or  degree  to  which 
that  has  already  been  done. 

There  is  no  need  here  to  discuss  the  reasons — social,  economic,  esthetic — 
for  planning.  They  can  be  summed  up  in  a  sentence.  Telesis,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  Region  group  of  young  persons  professionally  interested  directly 
or  indirectly  in  planning,  has  simply  stated  its  aim  and  purpose,  which  is 
fundamentally  that  of  all  professional  planners:  "An  organization  concerned 
with  the  improvement  of  its  environment." 

It  is  not  what  we  want  that  makes  the  young  planner  worthy  of  a  special 
session  at  this  conference.  It  is  how  we  propose  to  get  what  we  want  that 
carries  importance. 

To  attain  our  goals,  we  as  planners  have  to  demonstrate  by  our  deeds 
that  we  can  play  a  useful  role  in  the  development  of  our  communities.  If 
anything  is  obviously  apparent  in  these  days  of  myopic  social  retrenchment 
it  is  that  planning  will  gain  nothing  for  itself  but  disdain  and  discredit,  re- 
duced budgets  and  no  budgets,  unless  it  proves  its  usefulness. 

At  Sacramento  this  year  state  planning  is  in  its  death  throes,  dying  by  de- 
fault. Given  a  chance,  limited  though  it  was,  it  had  not  sufficiently  demon- 
strated its  practical  utility,  despite  the  numerous  reports  and  pamphlets  and 
compilations  of  statistics  which  came  forth  in  its  name.  Short  on  action,  it 
did  not  sell  itself  adequately  during  its  trial  run.  Even  the  word  "planning" 
is  in  disrepute  in  Sacramento's  legislative  halls  this  year. 

Why  is  this  so?  Because  planning  without  action  is  of  little  positive 
value  and  contributes  little  to  environmental  improvement.  Research  is  an 
important  first  step  in  the  planning  process,  but  it  alone  does  not  represent 
the  raison  d'etre  of  the  planning  profession.  No  matter  how  important  and 
how  valuable  the  research  contributions  of  planning  may  be  to  general  or 
specific  knowledge,  their  practical  effect  will  be  worthless  unless  followed  by 
action.  Research  is  only  half,  if  not  less  than  half,  the  job. 
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It  is  not  just  a  youthful  impatience  that  clamors  for  action  in  planning 
today.  Rather  it  comes  as  a  symptom  of  the  era  in  which  we  are  now  living. 
The  postwar  lethargy,  the  predictions  that  failed  to  materialize  and  the  re- 
sulting uncertainties,  the  what-hit-me  attitude,  are  beginning  to  be  displaced 
by  a  reorientation  and  a  more  positive  policy  in  all  fields  of  endeavor.  And 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  prime  motivating  force  for  this  resurgence,  this  new 
vitality,  does  come  from  youth.  The  veterans  have  returned  after  giving  three, 
four,  five  years  of  their  lives  to  the  fight  for  survival.  But  the  fox-hole 
dreams  have  not  become  realities.  No  dreams — planners'  or  others' — come 
true  without  active  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who  would  will  them.  And 
so,  following  upon  the  post-war  disillusionment,  in  planning  there  is  now  a 
serious  intent,  not  just  to  plan,  but  to  act  to  achieve  worthy  accomplishments. 
The  history  of  planning  shows  that  too  many  shelves  are  filled  with  too  many 
plans  covered  with  too  much  dust,  because  they  lacked  the  most  important 
requisite  to  their  fulfillment:  a  follow-through,  after  they  were  developed,  to 
insure  that  action  would  result. 

The  planning  process  was  basically  at  fault.  Made  more  often  than  not 
by  itinerant  experts  hired  for  a  specific  job,  the  plans  were  produced  in  de- 
tached circumstances,  removed  from  the  hard  realities,  political  and  other- 
wise, of  the  situation.  Once  the  plans  were  produced  according  to  the  con- 
tract terms  and  the  fees  were  collected,  the  planners  folded  their  tents  and 
discreetly  stole  away.  Behind  them  was  a  "plan,"  and  sometimes  a  recom- 
mended program  based  on  it,  which  received  cursory  press  and  citizen  com- 
ment, and  was  then  filed  away  for  lack  of  a  basic  understanding  by  anyone 
with  the  will  to  push  through  and  carry  out  the  recommendations.  How 
many  plans  of  that  sort  have  borne  fruit  ?  In  my  own  city  there  are  at  least  a 
dozen  documents  resulting  from  major  studies  by  outside  experts  on  one  or 
another  phase  of  planning  which  were  made  over  a  period  of  thirty  years. 
Few  were  followed  by  any  sort  of  action.  Most  of  them  dealt  with  various 
phases  of  transportation,  yet  the  transportation  facilities  of  San  Francisco,  in 
part  and  in  whole,  have  steadily  deteriorated.  Today  they  are  a  shameful  dis- 
grace. Maybe  the  plans  were  Utopian  and  too  grandiose,  or  perhaps  they 
were  too  sensible.  But  the  hard  fact  is  that  little  of  major  consequence  has 
been  done  as  a  result  of  those  plans. 

Lest  I  be  accused  of  impetuosity,  let  me  add  that  the  young  planners  are 
not  criticizing  their  elders  out  of  any  innate  youthful  perversity.  Rather,  be- 
cause our  slate  is  relatively  clean,  we  have  examined  some  of  the  faults  and 
defaults  of  the  past,  and  are  gearing  our  work  to  a  program  of  action.  To 
be  specific  and  get  down  to  cases,  a  demonstration  of  young  planners  at  work 
may  be  observed  today  in  San  Francisco. 

A  newly-formed  Planning  Commission  staff  was  scarcely  organized  in 
late  1942  when  war  service  decimated  its  ranks.  Despite  the  inroads  and  the 
turnovers  before  the  veterans  returned  a  foundation  was  laid  and  some  im- 
portant basic  work  was  accomplished,  including  the  adoption  by  the  com- 
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mission  of  sections  of  a  master  plan.  Because  of  the  war  organizational  sta- 
bility was  lacking,  however,  and  when  the  director's  position  became  vacant, 
there  was  a  threat  of  complete  disintegration.  The  young  planners  then  took 
positive  action  to  stave  off  such  a  dire  possibility  at  a  time  when  there  were 
so  many  potentialities  for  planning  in  San  Francisco.  The  opportunity  for 
action  was  seized,  a  program  was  presented  by  the  staff  to  the  commission 
and  accepted,  and  Jack  Kent  was  designated  acting  director  of  planning. 
Four  months  later,  in  December  1946,  after  a  search  among  a  list  of  top 
"older"  planners  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Kent  was  appointed  director  of 
planning,  at  the  (infant)  age  of  29. 

Is  any  action  resulting?  Three  aspects  of  our  program  will  serve  to  il- 
lustrate. 

The  most  important  requisite  for  effective  planning  accomplishment  is  a 
stable  staff  organization.  Organization  cannot  be  over-rated  in  its  importance 
to  planning  success,  for  planning  is  a  cooperative  undertaking.  Any  person 
who  aspires  to  excellence  and  proficiency  in  all  phases  of  planning  is  either 
Superman  or  an  octogenarian.  Dean  Hudnut  gave  a  tongue-in-cheek  picture 
of  such  a  man  at  the  conference  last  year,  and  surely  no  one  recognized  him- 
self in  that  description.  Successful  achievement  in  planning  comes  from  an 
effective  working  combination  of  skills  and  techniques,  a  blending  of  imagi- 
nations and  ideas,  in  short,  from  teamwork. 

No  planning  director,  regardless  of  his  personal  capabilities,  can  respond 
to  the  demands  of  his  position  more  effectively  than  permitted  by  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  personnel  upon  whom  he  must  depend  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  of  the  planning  office.  Recognizing  this,  one  of  our  first 
jobs  under  Jack  Kent  was  a  reorganization  and  reclassification  of  positions 
in  the  department.  We  analyzed  the  existing  setup,  developed  what  we  felt 
was  a  sound  organization  (based  on  the  ASPO  Personnel  Manual  prepared 
by  Frederic  P.  Bartlett)  and,  with  the  strong  backing  and  support  of  the 
commission,  presented  it  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  After  a  period  of 
study,  it  won  their  approval. 

The  development  of  any  public  career  service — and  planning  as  a  pro- 
fession is  an  example  par  excellence  of  a  public  career  service — is  greatly  de- 
pendent upon  a  soundly  established  position-classification  plan.  So  we  es- 
tablished a  plan  for  planners,  based  on  the  often  unrecognized  fact  that  those 
who  perform  planning  functions  are  fundamentally  and  primarily  "plan- 
ners." Whatever  specialized  skill  may  be  applied  to  a  planning  position, 
architectural  or  engineering,  administrative  or  statistical,  it  is  secondary  to 
the  primary  function  of  planning.  We  rejected  the  abracadabra  and  hocus 
pocus  of  titles  such  as  "Master  Plan  Architect"  (Is  he  a  planner  or  an  archi- 
tect?), and  established  a  series  of  positions  on  a  promotive  ladder  ranging 
from  junior  and  city  planning  assistants  through  assistant,  associate,  senior 
and  principal  city  planners  to  director  of  planning.  The  profession  stands  to 
gain  recognition  with  that  kind  of  straight  nomenclature. 
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In  addition  to  the  quality  of  personnel,  the  success  of  a  planning  office 
is  dependent  upon  the  factor  of  quantity  of  personnel.  Too  many  planning 
opportunities,  too  many  occasions  when  planning  could  be  of  real  utility,  are 
lost  for  a  lack  of  personnel  to  take  advantage  of  them.  San  Francisco  has 
had  difficulty  in  building  its  staff,  and  it  has  lost  more  than  one  fleeting  plan- 
ning opportunity  as  a  result,  because  it  is  one  of  those  cities  which  has  se- 
verely narrow  residence  requirements.  On  the  basis  of  our  personnel  study 
and  plan,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  approved  the  recommendation  that 
residence  requirements  be  waived  for  city  planner  positions.  If  approved  by 
the  city's  legislative  body,  future  examinations  will  be  open  to  any  planner  in 
the  United  States.  Under  the  dome  of  the  astonishingly  provincial  San 
Francisco  city  hall,  that  is  a  real  step  forward. 

With  a  positive  and  definite  staff  program,  vacant  positions  have  been 
filled.  Each  newcomer  is  welcomed  to  the  staff  and  made  to  fit  into  it. 
Among  elder  planners  there  seems  to  be  a  hint  of  professional  jealousy,  a 
feeling  that  each  has  his  own  bailiwick  and  that  the  intrusion  of  any  new- 
comer should  be  regarded  suspiciously.  Among  us  young  planners  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  mutual  advancement  reigns.  The  more  planners  there 
are,  the  more  planning  can  achieve.  This  has  not  always  been  recognized  by 
some  of  the  pioneers.  New  members  of  our  staff  are  given  the  opportunity 
to  find  their  level ;  if  they  reach  for  responsibility,  they  can  have  it,  and  are 
welcome  to  all  they  can  carry.  Healthy  staff  morale  and  healthy  professional 
morale  are  being  built  that  way. 

Success  for  planning  requires  action.  More  than  that,  however,  it  re- 
quires a  bold  willingness  to  stick  one's  neck  out.  That  we  have  done  on  San 
Francisco's  most  talked-about  problem.  Transportation  in  San  Francisco  to- 
day is  abominable.  Probably  it  would  not  be  a  gross  exaggeration  to  say  that 
it  is  the  worst  in  the  country,  although  if  any  other  city  lays  claim  to  that 
distinction,  it  is  welcome  to  its  problem.  San  Francisco  is  sorely  aware  of  the 
condition  of  its  circulation  facilities  and  the  need  for  strong  corrective  action. 
Differences  arise  over  what,  how,  and  by  whom  action  is  to  be  taken.  The 
arena  in  which  such  differences  are  aired  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  "politics." 

Last  fall  the  mayor  called  in  some  advisers,  not  including  the  City  Plan- 
ning Commission,  and  drew  up  a  slate  of  transportation  projects  to  be  sub- 
mitted through  the  city  council  to  the  voters  as  a  bond  issue.  None  of  the 
projects  submitted  by  the  operating  departments  was  related  to  another,  nor 
to  any  agreed  long-range  plan.  Clearly  there  was  need  for  planning  coordi- 
nation, so  we  stuck  our  necks  out.  In  a  report  to  the  mayor,  the  commission 
in  its  advisory  capacity  recommended  that  he  act  immediately  to  establish  co- 
ordination of  the  projects  based  on  a  plan.  It  was  proposed  that  the  tech- 
nical heads  of  the  departments  concerned  with  any  phase  of  transportation  be 
directed  by  their  commissions  or  administrative  heads,  sitting  as  the  Admin- 
istrative Transportation  Planning  Council,  to  act  as  a  technical  committee  to 
coordinate  all  the  immediate  plans  and  projects,  fitting  them  into  an  over- all, 
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long-range  pattern.  As  a  second  step,  it  was  proposed  that  the  technical  com- 
mittee develop  and  agree  upon  detailed  long-range  plans.  After  a  period  of 
negotiation  on  the  part  of  the  Planning  Commission,  and  a  period  of  delib- 
eration by  the  mayor,  the  technical  committee  was  given  the  signal  by  the 
mayor  to  act  on  the  first  recommended  step. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  recent  history  of  San  Francisco's  government, 
four  departments  worked  on  a  joint  problem  together:  public  utilities,  which 
operates  the  municipal  transit;  public  works,  which  is  responsible  for  all 
aspects  of  streets  and  highways;  police,  which  is  responsible  for  regulations; 
and  city  planning,  which  is  responsible  for  seeing  beyond  one's  nose  and  as 
far  ahead  at  least  as  the  day  after  tomorrow. 

Meeting  regularly  twice  a  week  for  two  months,  the  technical  committee 
reached  fundamental  agreements,  first  on  an  over-all,  long-range  plan,  and 
then  upon  the  elements  of  that  plan  which  it  would  propose  for  immediate 
bond  issue  projects.  For  two  months  the  planning  office  was  almost  exclu- 
sively a  transportation  planning  and  coordinating  office.  We  wrote  most  of 
the  text  of  the  84-page  report  and  we  prepared  the  12  plates  which  accom- 
panied it.  The  report  was  completed  on  March  1,  and  was  thrown  into  the 
political  arena,  where  it  may  be  found  today. 

In  the  process  of  reaching  decisions,  the  various  departments  gained  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  each  other,  learned  the  value  of  cooperation,  and 
are  set  now  to  follow  the  second  phase,  the  completion  of  the  long-range 
plan.  The  technical  committee  proposes  to  carry  out  the  study  itself,  bearing 
full  responsibility  for  it,  but  intends  to  call  in  planning,  transit,  and  trans- 
portation consultants  and  experts  for  advice  and  for  some  phases  of  the 
technical  work.  Enhanced  by  outside  knowledge  and  experience,  the  finished 
plan  will  have  the  full  understanding  and  support  of  those  who,  by  their 
constitution,  are  responsible  for  carrying  out  any  work  based  on  any  plan. 
This  suggests  itself  as  the  only  sound  method,  indeed  the  only  sensible 
method,  of  insuring  the  translation  of  plans  into  action. 

But  this  is  an  unfinished  story.  A  more  nearly  complete  achievement  is 
represented  by  the  Sunset  Community  Center.  This  was  a  proposal  of  the 
Planning  Commission  for  the  development  in  a  rapidly  growing  district  of 
the  city  of  a  unified  community  center  consisting  of  an  elementary  school,  a 
junior  high  school,  a  public  library,  and  playgrounds  and  playfields.  The 
various  operating  departments  had  already  purchased  land  in  the  general 
vicinity,  or  were  in  the  process  of  purchasing  land,  for  separate  developments. 
The  advantages  of  a  unified  center  were  accorded,  and  the  departments  agreed 
to  participate  in  the  development  of  the  Center.  When  the  administration 
sought  to  suspend  street  paving  contracts  and  withhold  building  permits  for 
the  construction  of  houses  on  the  site,  some  property  owners,  builders,  and 
contractors  objected.  Originally  proposed  to  cover  eight  square  blocks,  the 
Center  was,  under  pressure,  whittled  down  to  six.  While  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors considered  approval  of  condemnation  proceedings,  one  objecting 
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party,  not  satisfied  with  the  previous  reduction  in  size,  produced  a  plan 
which  purported  to  show  that  the  entire  Center  could  be  crowded  into  four 
blocks.  The  supervisors  were  willing  to  go  along,  but  not  the  departments 
or  the  planners.  In  hearing  after  hearing,  while  the  supervisors  talked  about 
grass  and  shrubs  contributing  to  delinquency,  the  planners  talked  about 
standards  and  pointed  out  the  absurdities  of  the  four-block  plan.  The  old 
concept  of  a  planner's  responsibility  was  that  when  he  was  called  upon  for 
professional  advice,  he  gave  it.  Whether  his  advice  was  accepted  did  not 
concern  him  too  much ;  he  had  done  his  limited  part  as  he  saw  it.  That  part 
usually  gathered  dust.  The  Sunset  Community  Center  would  have  had  a 
similar  fate.  But  this  time  the  planners'  responsibility  was  looked  upon  dif- 
ferently, as  characterized  by  one  observer  who  said,  "This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  ever  seen  the  planners  get  up  and  fight."  The  fight  was  carried  out  of 
committee  and  into  the  board  as  a  whole.  Rallied  behind  the  Center  were  the 
citizens  of  the  Sunset  District.  They  deluged  the  board  with  telephone  calls 
and  letters  and  they  packed  the  chamber.  With  that  kind  of  support  a  "do 
not  pass"  recommendation  from  committee  was  over- ridden  by  a  unanimous 
vote  for  the  plan  in  the  board.  Because  of  responsible  action  a  plan  weathered 
the  political  arena  and  is  on  the  way  toward  becoming  a  physical  fact. 

This  desire  for  action  comes  not  only  from  the  professional  planners, 
however.  The  San  Francisco  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  can  be  cited  for 
its  active  interest  in  planning  action.  It  has  successfully  sponsored  a  charter 
amendment  which  will  increase  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Planning  Com- 
mission, charging  it  among  other  things  with  the  duty  of  preparing  an  an- 
nual capital  improvement  budget  incorporating  projects  in  conformity  with 
the  master  plan.  And  I  can  also  cite  Telesis.  It  was  Telesis,  before  the  war, 
that  shared  a  large  part  of  the  credit  for  the  formation  of  an  official  plan- 
ning staff  in  San  Francisco.  It  is  now  aiming  for  a  similar  accomplishment  on 
a  regional  basis — the  region  consisting  of  nine  metropolitan  counties  around 
San  Francisco  Bay  and  some  65  municipalities. 

But  Telesis  determined  upon  its  present  goal  only  after  weeks  of  pro- 
tracted discussion,  for  Telesis,  like  every  thinking  citizen,  is  concerned  with 
its  world  environment.  Planning  our  immediate  environment,  bringing  or- 
der and  amenity  out  of  the  chaos  in  which  we  lead  our  daily  lives,  will  be  of 
no  avail  today  if  in  our  shrunken  world  environment  the  forces  of  dissolu- 
tion dominate.  It  was  with  the  great  reluctance  of  some  members  that  it 
was  decided  that  Telesis  could  be  more  effective  on  the  local  regional  prob- 
lem than  on  the  atomic  problem.  Both  involve  a  basic  question  of  sov- 
ereignty: the  reluctance  to  give  up  a  part  of  one's  authority  and  power.  The 
difference  is  one  only  of  scale:  the  county  or  municipality  on  one  hand,  the 
nation  on  the  other.  Telesis  decided  that  it  could  act  more  effectively  on  the 
local  problem.  Planning  environmental  improvement,  on  whatever  scale  it  is 
done,  is  a  test  of  democracy  and  is,  in  fact,  essential  to  it. 

Although  the  military  phase  of  the  war  is  over,  the  survival  of  democracy 
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is  still  at  stake.  So  it  is  this  the  young  planners  want  most:  to  work  for 
planning  in  democracy,  by  democratic  means,  for  democracy.  This  requires 
action. 

VI 

HUGH  R.  POMEROY 

Director,  Westchester  County  (N.Y.) 

Department  of  Planning 

I  assert  no  right  to  rationalize  the  accumulation  of  years  that  has  brought 
me  to  at  least  the  mid-point  of  a  hoped-for  half  century  of  professional  serv- 
ice and  maybe  to  the  three-quarter  point  of  life  itself  (considering  the  life  I 
have  lived  thus  far — and  all  worth  it,  thus  far) .  I  won't  rationalize  by  say- 
ing that  a  "young  planner"  is  one  who  is  young  in  spirit.  I  draw  an  anal- 
ogy: such  rationalization  with  respect  to  the  appeal  that  can  be  exerted  in 
amorous  pursuits  must  be  measured  by  ability  to  deliver,  and  this  test  is  no 
less  valid  with  respect  to  planning,  as  measured  in  intellectual  contribution. 

That  last  qualification  has  significance  in  what  I  am  about  to  say. 

Rationalization  or  not,  I  am  a  member — and  a  truly  humble  one — of  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  Committee  for  Planning.  I  have  been  tremendously 
stimulated  by  the  thinking,  the  discussions,  the  intellectual  explorations  that 
have  characterized  that  group.  The  other  members  of  the  group  have  aided 
my  own  thinking,  and  my  own  ability  to  do  the  professional  job  that  I  have 
undertaken — for  compensation — and  that  I  am  qualified  to  hold  so  long  as  I 
can  deliver  what  I  am  paid  for,  and  only  that  long.  I  am  paid  to  direct  the 
operations  of  the  Westchester  County  Department  of  Planning,  toward  the 
production  of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  physical  development  of  the 
country,  the  production  of  a  master  plan  for  those  activities  of  the  county 
government  itself  that  affect  the  physical  development  of  the  county,  the 
formulation  of  capital  budgets  and  a  continuing  capital  program  in  further- 
ance of  that  plan,  and  the  aiding  and  correlation  of  local  planning  activities 
on  the  part  of  the  44  local  units  of  government  within  the  county. 

I  have  broad  intellectual  freedom  in  developing  sound  facts  on  which 
plans  can  be  based,  in  the  light  of  assigned  objectives,  and  in  formulating 
and  presenting  planning  conclusions  within  the  framework  within  which  I 
am  paid  to  operate.  If  the  time  ever  should  come  at  which  I  would  not  be 
able  to  express  intellectual  honesty  and  technical  competence  in  my  work, 
then  I  should  not  be  dishonest  enough  to  accept  pay  under  false  pretenses. 

What  am  I  getting  at?  On  Monday  a  session  was  devoted  to  "What  Do 
the  Young  Planners  Want?"  As  a  planner  who  is  ever  seeking  frontiers  for 
effective  action  in  planning,  and  thus  may  be  called  a  "young  planner" — 
and  yet  as  one  who  has  practiced  planning  from  the  time  Rita  Davidson 
was  a  year  old,  and  thus  must  be  called  "an  old  planner" —  I  want  to  de- 
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vote  a  few  minutes  to  the  subject  of  "What  Should  the  Young  Planner  be 
Prepared  to  Give?" 

Right  here  to  begin  with,  I  want  to  separate  the  professional  respon- 
sibilities of  the  planner  as  a  professional  person  from  the  exercize  of  his 
rights  as  a  citizen  in  a  democratic  political  order,  through  democratic 
processes.  Happy  is  he  who  finds  no  conflict  between  the  two.  Cou- 
rageous is  he  who  resolves  any  conflict  he  may  find  by  an  independence  of 
action  that  is  willing  to  sacrifice  security  and  comfort  for  the  exercise  of 
the  right  of  free  expression.  Frustrated,  at  least,  is  he  who  sacrifices  hon- 
esty of  expression  for  a  security  based  on  prostitution  of  intellectual 
honesty.  And  downright  dishonest  is  he  who  undertakes  a  commitment 
of  his  professional  service  and  violates  that  commitment  on  the  deadly 
assumption  that  the  end,  however  noble,  justifies  such  a  violation. 

Actually,  the  issue  need  not  be  so  formidable  as  it  sounds.  Democracy 
may  be  said  to  be  based  on  the  concept  of  the  equal  worth  of  all  human 
beings  from  bottom  to  top  of  the  economic  scale,  through  the  whole 
range  of  color,  across  the  whole  symphony  or  dissonance  of  creed  or 
philosophy.  Given  this  unassailable  foundation — and  it  has  no  other — 
the  success  and  integrity  of  democracy  in  action  depend  to  a  degree  that 
is  profound,  in  both  philosophy  and  procedure,  on  the  honesty  of  all 
participants  in  the  democratic  process.  Its  full  development  depends  on 
the  capacity,  the  ability,  and  the  clarity  of  thinking  of  these  participants, 
who  are  all  of  us. 

"What  Should  the  Young  Planner  be  Prepared  to  Give?"  First  let  me 
deal  with  clarity  of  thinking,  since  this  is  an  aptitude  or  attainment,  while 
honesty  is  a  moral  quality.  I  shall  speak  now  as  a  planning  director, 
rather  than  as  a  prophet,  a  reformer,  or  a  mere  agitator — because  this 
organization  whose  platform  I  occupy  and  whose  nature  and  purposes  I 
respect,  is  an  organization  of  those  who  are  concerned  with  planning  as 
a  function  of  government.  Therefore,  this  discussion  of  what  the  young 
planner  should  be  prepared  to  give  becomes,  in  effect,  that  of  what  I,  as 
a  planning  director,  expect  of  the  young  planner.  To  begin  with,  we 
shall  assume  technical  competence  on  the  part  of  the  young  planner. 

Clarity  of  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  young  planner  calls  for  a  rec- 
ognition, so  complete  as  to  constitute  a  basis  of  conduct,  of  the  distinction 
between  planning  as  a  function  of  government  operating  within  existing 
governmental  procedures,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  either  the 
general  civic  promotion  of  planning  or  political  action  directed  toward 
modification  or  extension  of  existing  policies  and  procedures.  I  am  pro- 
foundly convinced  that  this  distinction  is  fundamental,  and  that  while 
planning  as  a  governmental  function  must  be  supplemented  by  civic  pro- 
motion, or  may  call  for  changes  in  policy  on  procedure  which  fall  within 
the  realm  of  political  operation,  planning  itself  must  be  identified,  de- 
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fined,  and  protected,  as  such.  There  must,  indeed,  be  correlation,  but  in- 
tegration would  be  fatal. 

Clarity  of  thinking  must  also  extend  to  the  internal  operations  of 
planning;  and  this  probably  depends  primarily  on  what  may  be  called 
basic  aptitudes :  it  reflects  education,  and,  in  the  long  run,  experience. 

There  is  a  basic  intellectual  honesty  that  is  expected  of  the  young 
planner.  The  best  of  his  thinking  must  contribute  to  the  thinking  of  the 
group  with  which  he  is  associated.  Here,  perhaps,  lies  the  most  fruitful 
meeting  point  of  what  the  young  planner  wants  and  what  he  should  be 
prepared  to  give.  Wise  is  the  planning  director  who  is  willing — and  able 
— to  enrich  and  supplement  his  own  thinking  with  the  thinking  of  the 
members  of  his  staff,  at  all  levels  of  responsibility.  In  the  process  of  in- 
ternal staff  consultation  may  be  forged  an  intellectual  impregnability  for 
the  program  of  a  planning  agency,  and  from  it  can  flow  vast  satisfaction 
on  the  part  of  all  participants. 

This  participation  on  the  part  of  staff  members  in  the  thinking  of  the 
organization  represents  a  very  different  relationship  than  does  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  staff  member  to  the  program  of  strategy  and  proce- 
dure that  the  organization  sets  for  itself.  In  organizational  strategy  and 
procedure,  there  can  be  but  one  voice,  no  matter  from  how  many  throats. 
As  a  planning  director,  I  am  responsible  for  what  may  be  called  the  intel- 
lectual content  of  the  planning  program  of  the  planning  agency  to  which 
I  am  responsible.  In  exercising  that  responsibility  I  want  the  best  contri- 
bution— to  the  nature  and  the  quality  of  that  intellectual  content — that 
can  be  given  by  the  members  of  the  staff  with  which  I  work.  In  our  staff 
councils  I  want  staff  members  who  will  argue  with  me,  and  prove  me 
wrong  if  they  can.  I  glory  in  the  vigor,  and  independence,  and  creative- 
ness  of  the  thinking  of  my  staff  colleagues.  But  as  a  planning  director,  I 
am  also  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  program  of  strategy  and  pro- 
cedure whereby  the  agency  undertakes  to  translate  its  ideas  into  reality. 
On  the  success  of  that  strategy  and  on  the  effectiveness  of  that  procedure 
depends  the  ability  of  the  organization  to  make  its  plan  effective — in  the 
absence  of  which  all  the  creative  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  staff  is  no 
more  than  idle  play.  To  that  program  of  strategy  and  procedure,  I,  as  a 
planning  director  expect  the  unswerving  loyalty  of  every  member  of  the 
staff.  That  loyalty  is  assumed  as  inherent  in  the  relationship  that  is  es- 
tablished when  a  staff  member  enters  into  the  mutual  responsibility  that 
constitutes  his  employment,  and  it  is  no  more  than  simple  honesty  that  he 
shall  respect  that  obligation.  If  he  is  unable  to  do  so,  he  has  no  right  to 
expect  to  receive  payment  for  his  services  under  false  pretenses. 

Planning  as  a  governmental  function  must  operate  within  existing 
governmental  procedures.  Note  that  I  say  existing — and  by  that  I  mean 
whatever  procedures  are  in  effect  at  a  particular  time — for  at  that  time 
there  are  no  other  by  which  planning  can  be  made  effective.  Procedures 
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may  need  changing.  The  whole  history  of  planning  legislation,  instru- 
mentalities, and  official  planning  organization  is  the  story  of  new  and 
changing  procedures.  But  the  obtaining  of  new  and  revised  instrumen- 
talities falls  within  the  realm  of  strategy,  to  which  the  relationship  of  the 
planner  as  such  is  different  than  it  is  to  his  professional  responsibility  as 
a  planner.  The  issue  here  is  both  that  of  clarity  of  thinking  and  that  of 
honesty. 

I  think  that  young  planners  should  be  expected  to  approach  with  an 
open  mind  the  possibility  that  some  of  the  concepts  and  procedures  that 
have  been  developed  through  long  and  hard  experience  may  have  va- 
lidity. I  may  not  fully  have  understood  a  statement  that  was  made  at  a 
session  yesterday,  but  as  I  heard  it,  it  opposed  an  examination  of  the 
methods  by  which  existing  planning  curricula  had  been  developed — in 
connection  with  trying  to  formulate  recommendations  as  to  planning 
curricula — on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  the  consensus  at  the  famous 
young  planners'  session  on  Monday  that  none  of  the  existing  procedures 
of  planning  has  validity.  Now  I  ask  you !  And  say  no  more  on  that. 

This  is  no  declaration  of  the  sanctity  of  what  is.  Through  the  years  I 
have  always  been  an  explorer  in  planning — challenging  concepts  that 
seemed  to  impose  limitations  to  clear  and  logical  action.  In  my  chrono- 
logical youth  in  planning,  I  was  frowned  on  by  too  many  moss-grown 
prophets  to  make  me  now  content  to  grow  moss  myself.  Not  only  our 
procedures,  but  our  objectives  and  our  motivations  must  advance  with 
the  needs,  and  the  aspirations,  and  the  spiritual  growth  of  a  great  people. 
Thus  I  was  willing  to  stand  with  Henry  Cohen  on  Monday  as  against  the 
covered-wagon  philosophy  of  Colonel  Fox.  I  am  only  sorry  that  the  dust 
and  the  shouting  that  accompanied  the  Colonel's  wild  dash  across  the 
plains  one  jump  ahead  of  the  Indians  obscured  the  profoundly  wise 
things  that  he  said  as  to  administrative  relationships  and  strategy  of  pro- 
cedure. 

Finally,  the  young  planner  must  know  that  the  surest  way  to  action 
that  will  have  validity — and  results  that  will  be  enduring — is  through 
the  frequently  slow  and  inefficient,  but  tremendously  effective,  process 
of  democratic  government.  The  public  discussion  and  consultation  that 
are  necessary  in  order  to  gain  public  acceptance  of  planning  proposals — 
discussion  and  consultation  that  should  accompany  the  formulation  of 
planning  objectives  and  the  development  of  plans,  as  well  as  being  di- 
rected to  propagandizing  completed  plans — will  be  found  to  be  a  two- 
way  process,  by  which  the  planner  should  be  enabled  better  to  ascertain 
specific  needs  and  possibly  to  sense  some  of  the  deeper  human  longings 
for  a  satisfactory  environment,  longings  that  can  offer  some  of  the  surest 
guides  to  planning.  There  is  no  room  for  impatience  or  assumption  of 
superior  wisdom  in  this  process. 

There  is  danger  in  the  "young  planners"  movement — and  if  anyone 
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only  partially  quotes  me  on  this  or  misquotes  me,  I'll  sue  him.  The  real 
danger  is  not  that  of  the  infiltration  of  "radical"  ideas  into  a  safe  and  un- 
defiled  intellectual  atmosphere.  If  our  ideas  are  so  insecure  and  so  fuzzy 
that  they  are  vulnerable  to  vigorous  expression,  then  there  is  something 
wrong  with  our  thinking.  The  real  danger  is  that  vigorous,  alert,  ex- 
ploratory thinking — by  minds  geared  to  the  needs  of  a  generation  that 
will  be  able  to  greet  the  year  200 — may  lose  its  edge  from  discourage- 
ment resulting  from  the  failure  of  accomplishment  in  planning  to  keep 
pace  with  enthusiasm.  There  is  no  alchemy  whereby  mere  fervor  can 
transform  the  slow  machinery  of  democratic  processes  into  a  magic  car- 
pet whereon  to  fly  from  here  to  there  without  having  to  bother  with  what 
lies  between.  Fervor  and  enthusiasm  can  be  useful  as  they  are  disciplined. 
Thus  can  they  be  geared  to  drive  through  to  effective  results.  In  spite  of 
some  loose  talk  at  the  session  on  Monday,  I  am  tremendously  encouraged 
by  what  various  of  the  metropolitan  committees  that  are  referred  to  as 
"young  planners"  are  setting  out  to  do  and  by  the  thoughtful  and  orderly 
way  in  which  some  of  this  work  is  getting  under  way.  This  work,  and 
the  thinking  behind  it,  and  the  action  efforts  that  will  accompany  it, 
augur  well  for  the  continuing  vitality  and  the  increasing  effectiveness  of 
the  planning  movement. 


Reporter's  Summary 

ROBERT  J.  BARTELS 

Research  Technician,  Westchester  County 
(N.  Y.)  Department  of  Planning 

Some  background  information  is  perhaps  necessary  for  a  more  com- 
plete understanding  of  the  papers  and  discussion  at  this  session.  At  the 
1946  National  Planning  Conference,  a  number  of  young  planners  and 
students  who  were  dissatisfied  with  planning  techniques  and  methods, 
with  the  results  of  planning,  and  with  the  activities  of  the  organizations 
of  planners,  met  in  ad  hoc  sessions  to  discuss  their  grievances.  Out  of 
these  meetings  the  participants  formed  outlines  of  an  action  program 
through  which  they  could  make  their  ideas  productive  on  a  local  as  well 
as  a  national  level. 

The  year  following  the  conference  saw  the  formation  of  local  plan- 
ning action  or  research  groups  in  New  York,  New  Haven,  Boston,  and 
Chicago,  and  the  revival  of  Telesis,  a  similar  group  in  San  Francisco. 
Less  formally  organized  groups  appeared  in  other  places.  In  most  of 
these  organizations  the  young  planners  were  joined  by  older  planners 
who  were  similarly  dissatisfied  with  the  progress  of  planning,  so  that  the 
adjective  "young"  was  no  longer  fully  descriptive. 
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These  "young"  planners,  given  a  chance  to  have  their  say  at  the  1947 
Planning  Conference,  arrived  in  strength,  with  many  in  addition  to  those 
on  the  panel  prepared  to  air  their  opinions  as  to  what  they  wanted  of 
planning,  planners,  and  organizations  of  planners. 

The  controversy  inherent  in  such  a  program  was  not  long  in  develop- 
ing. The  ideas  presented  by  Henry  Cohen,  and  some  items  of  the  action 
recommended  by  Miss  Speigelman  so  disturbed  Col.  William  Fox  that  he 
took  the  floor  to  criticize  the  entire  philosophy  of  Henry  Cohen's  paper, 
and  to  differ  with  some  of  Miss  Speigelman's  recommendations.  It  was 
his  opinion  that  the  young  planners  feel  too  sorry  for  themselves,  and 
should  develop  some  of  the  hardihood  and  perserverance  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  country  and  the  pioneers  in  planning.  He  stated  that  young  plan- 
ners just  out  of  school  generally  expect  too  much  in  their  first  job,  and 
argued  that  Miss  Speigelman's  suggestions  that  young  planners  be  al- 
lowed to  sit  in  on  policy  meetings  would  be  extremely  wasteful  of  staff 
time.  Young  planners,  according  to  Col.  Fox,  should  be  willing  to  serve 
their  apprenticeship  on  a  drafting  board,  or  its  equivalent,  for  a  number 
of  years  before  they  seek  to  be  admitted  to  policy  discussions  or  to  be  too 
critical  of  the  planning  program. 

Fred  Adams  of  MIT  suggested  that  "older"  planners  not  take  too 
much  of  the  relatively  short  floor  time  allotted  to  the  young  planners  to 
have  their  say;  and  Hugh  R.  Pomeroy,  who  had  been  cited  by  Henry 
Cohen  as  a  young  planner,  and  by  Col.  Fox  as  a  pioneer,  chose  to  cast  his 
lot  with  those  ready  to  critically  examine  present  planning.  After  con- 
siderable exchange  of  views  on  the  place  of  the  young  planner  in  a  plan- 
ning agency,  with  Col.  Fox  waging  a  militant  minority  battle,  the  meet- 
ing continued  with  presentation  of  the  balance  of  the  scheduled  papers. 

Charles  Bennett,  following  Monson's  talk,  warned  the  young  plan- 
ners on  the  possible  danger  of  their  groups  turning  into  organizations  of 
planners,  publicly  critical  of  the  official  planning  agencies,  to  the  consid- 
erable confusion  of  the  general  public. 

Kenneth  Womack  pointed  out  that  the  fulminations  of  any  "lunatic 
fringe"  on  the  edge  of  planning  would  be  harmful,  and  that  planners 
should  use  the  propagandist  and  not  allow  the  propagandist  to  formulate 
policy. 

Following  presentation  of  the  final  paper,  Herman  Berkman  stressed 
the  need  for  better  plans,  based  upon  more,  and  more  original,  research, 
and  the  need  for  greater  insight  into  the  political  and  social  needs  of  the 
community. 

Carl  Feiss  lauded  the  work  of  Telesis  and  the  young  group  in  the  San 
Francisco  Planning  Commission,  described  by  James  McCarthy.  He  ex- 
pressed regret  that  Task,  the  magazine  which  before  the  war  had  acted  as 
a  sounding  board  for  young  planners,  had  failed  to  survive.  Martin 
Meyerson  explained  that  Task  was  to  be  revived  as  an  annual  publication. 
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Rita  Davidson  stressed  the  long  way  the  groups  had  come  from  the 
small  sessions  held  at  the  1946  National  Planning  Conference,  and  ex- 
pressed considerable  optimism  as  to  future  possibilities.  She  urged  pro- 
motional work  in  planning,  education,  working  with  labor  unions  and 
cooperatives  to  promote  planning,  and  more  and  better  writing  for  popu- 
lar education  in  planning. 

Col.  Fox  returned  to  the  active  defense,  stating  that  while  he  recognized 
the  need  for  promotion  of  planning  action,  planning  departments  were  still 
in  the  main  a  tolerated  rather  than  an  accepted  part  of  government,  and  that 
they  must  be  careful  not  to  alienate  the  political  bodies  responsible  for  their 
continued  operation. 

The  debate  was  again  joined  with  Joseph  Hoffman,  C.  R.  Mocine,  Dick 
May,  Sidney  Rolfe,  John  Ducey,  Wilford  Winholtz  and  Harry  Moore  all 
entering  opinions  that  one  of  the  reasons  planning  has  failed  to  progress 
further  is  that  planners  have  worried  too  much  about  stepping  on  the  toes  of 
vested  interests  or  getting  the  next  appropriation.  Ducey  stated  that  a  plan- 
ning commission  that  concentrated  primarily  on  obtaining  its  budget  was 
bound  to  lose  out,  and  others  warned  against  appeasement.  Dick  May  and 
Morris  Hirsch  emphasized  planning  for  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  people 
rather  than  pleasing  the  politicians  in  the  city  hall. 

Thomas  Schoecken  of  Detroit  stated  that  there  was  too  much  spoon- 
feeding by  planners,  administering  planning  ideas  in  small  doses.  He  recog- 
nized the  need  for  working  on  the  small  problems  with  which  most  planning 
agencies  were  absorbed,  but  stated  that  he  would  like  to  see  a  start  made  in 
"my  lifetime"  toward  rebuilding  cities. 

The  character  of  the  young  planners'  movement  was  questioned  by  Ken- 
neth Womack  who  remarked  that  he  had  recognized  two  groups :  those  who 
approached  planning  as  a  means  of  achieving  social  ends  (some  of  whom 
saw  it  as  a  means  of  achieving  a  more  socialized  government),  and  those 
who  were  interested  in  planning  primarily  as  a  means  of  improving  public 
administration. 

Monson  made  the  interesting  assertion  that  junior  members  of  a  planning 
staff  were  not  helpless  to  effect  changes  in  planning  policy,  even  if  not 
allowed  such  a  course  within  the  framework  of  the  organization.  He  stated 
that  in  Detroit  staff  members  had  worked  with  outside  organizations,  in  this 
instance  labor  unions,  to  apply  political  pressure  to  force  policy  changes. 

Col.  Fox  thought  there  was  perhaps  considerable  misunderstanding  among 
the  young  planners  as  to  the  motives  and  activities  of  the  planning  adminis- 
trators. He  stated  that  in  a  large  organization  the  boss  often  had  to  take 
action  which  the  staff  members  might  not  consider  good  policy;  but  stated 
that  if  planners  aimed  at  planning  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the 
people  they  would  not  have  to  resort  to  securing  political  pressure  through 
the  United  Automobile  Workers  or  any  other  organization. 

Considerable  doubt  was  expressed  by  others  as  to  the  general  applicability 
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or  desirability  of  the  kind  of  action  suggested  by  Monson.  Chapin  asked  if 
Monson  were  not  confusing  political  manipulation  with  planning  action. 

Francis  Violich  suggested  that  the  young  planners  aid  in  the  international 
exchange  of  planning  ideas  by  keeping  in  touch  with  planners  from  other 
countries. 

Martin  Meyerson  thought  that  some  of  the  differences  of  opinion  ex- 
pressed at  the  meeting  were  more  apparent  than  real,  and  urged  that  the 
groups  try  to  work  for  a  better  exchange  of  ideas  and  better  understanding 
between  planners  of  all  attitudes  in  their  local  areas. 

The  number  and  intensity  of  the  extemporaneous  remarks  on  the  inade- 
quacy of  present  planning  progress  indicated  that  by  far  the  primary  "want" 
of  the  "young"  planners  present  was  a  more  vigorous  and  more  radical  plan- 
ning effort  to  solve  the  problems  which  beset  our  cities.  Such  a  "want"  is 
certainly  of  itself  no  different  than  the  motivation  which  has  led  to  past 
pioneering  in  planning. 

Supplementary  Summary 
SHIRLEY  WERTHAMER 

At  the  1946  ASPO  Conference  in  New  York  City,  a  movement  was 
begun  to  organize  the  forces  of  students  and  young  professionals  at  the 
local  level.  During  a  luncheon  session  and  successive  informal  meetings, 
the  tentative  proposals  and  ideas  of  young  planners  from  all  over  the 
country  were  put  forth.  A  group  of  Chicago  representatives  was  delegated 
the  task  of  acting  as  clearing  house,  compiling  and  circulating  all  pro- 
posals among  the  planners  who  had  expressed  interest  in  local  planning 
action  programs. 

During  the  following  year,  there  were  created  several  local  organi- 
zations incorporating  many  of  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Chicago 
group's  report.  Typical  of  these  new  groups  are:  the  New  York  Metro- 
politan Committee  for  Planning;  the  Council  for  Planning  Action  of 
Boston;  Association  for  Planning,  Research  and  Action  of  Chicago;  and 
the  Texas  Association  for  Community  Planning,  Research  and  Education. 
Activities  of  these  organizations  last  year  included  formation  of  commit- 
tees on  planning  curricula  and  legislation  and  projects  with  other  local 
organizations  concerning  local  problems. 

To  coordinate  their  activities,  and  to  decide  their  future,  apart  or  to- 
gether, the  young  planners  were  given  two  sessions  on  the  agenda  of  the 
1947  ASPO  conference.  There  was  divided  opinion  as  to  what  should  be 
the  main  topic  of  the  second,  informal  meeting.  One  group,  as  an  out- 
growth of  discussion  at  the  Monday  session  of  "What  Do  the  Young 
Planners  Want?,"  prepared  and  mimeographed  a  statement  of  principles 
for  planners  which  was  distributed  to  all  attending  the  Tuesday  meeting. 
It  was  the  contention  of  this  group  that  without  a  definite  set  of  princi- 
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pies  there  would  be  little  sense  in  discussing  any  organization  of  progres- 
sive planners. 

However,  a  general  outline  for  the  meeting  had  been  established 
earlier  through  correspondence  with  the  local  organizations  by  Eric 
Carlson,  the  chairman,  and  approved  at  an  informal  meeting  Sunday 
night.  In  this  outline,  which  incorporated  all  the  suggestions  of  the 
groups,  there  was  little  time  for  discussion  of  principles.  Therefore,  it 
was  decided  to  postpone  this  matter  until  Tuesday  night. 

Mainly,  the  meeting  was  concerned  with  the  future  organization  of 
"young"  planners.  First,  it  was  agreed  that  the  ideas  of  the  groups  known 
as  "young  planners"  were  not  limited  to  planners  of  any  particular 
chronological  age,  and,  therefore,  the  word  "young"  or  any  reference  to 
youth  would  be  omitted  from  all  future  discussions  of  the  groups. 

Then  the  discussion  centered  around  the  following  topics : 

1.  An  analysis  of  the  present  organizations:  would  it  be  advantageous 
for  them  to  form  a  closely-knit  new  national  planning  association,  or 
would  they  survive  better  as  a  loose  federation.  To  better  point  the  way 
along  which  the  future  of  the  local  planning  groups  lay,  a  committee  was 
named  to  analyze  their  present  set-up.  It  found  that  the  following  factors 
characterize  and  differentiate  them  from  other  planning  associations: 

a.  The  groups  are  regional  in  character. 

b.  They  are  composed  not  only  of  planners,  but  of  persons  from  re- 
lated professions. 

c.  They  have  the  following  purposes  in  common : 

(1)  Vigorous  encouragement  of  planning  action. 

(2)  The    promotion    and    coordination    of    regional    planning 
research. 

(3)  Acting  as  service  and  advisory  sources  to  lay  groups  interested 
in  promoting  planning. 

(4)  Promoting  national  legislation  directly  related  to  environmen- 
tal planning. 

(5)  Acting  as  a  medium  for  self -education. 

(6)  Cooperation    and   exchange   of  ideas   with   similar   groups 
throughout  the  country. 

None  of  the  existing  planning  associations  is  a  suitable  vehicle  for 
national  coordination  of  such  activities.  The  "guild"  set-up  (as  Hugh 
Pomeroy  termed  it)  of  the  American  Institute  of  Planners  leaves  younger 
members  unstimulated  despite  the  new  relaxed  membership  policy  of  that 
organization.  Other  national  associations  have  thus  far  avoided  the  type 
of  action  program  demanded  by  the  progressive  planners:  ASPO  is  not 
permitted  to  engage  in  political  activities ;  the  National  Planning  Associa- 
tion's approach  is  far  too  particularized ;  the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association  has  thus  far  carried  on  rather  limited  programs. 
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However,  within  each  of  these  associations  the  progressive  elements 
have  been  receiving  more  attention  of  late.  Therefore,  it  would  seem 
premature,  it  was  decided,  to  even  consider  forming  a  fifth  national  or- 
ganization at  this  time.  More  effective  results  could  be  achieved  by  work- 
ing within  the  existing  associations.  Moreover,  a  new  association  limited 
to  planners  would  restrict  the  amount  of  activity  that  could  be  carried  on 
with  the  newly-formed  progressive  factions  in  related  professions,  such 
as  the  regional  action  groups  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

The  following  organizational  arrangement  was  adopted,  based  on  res- 
olutions proposed  by  Henry  Cohen  of  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
Committee  for  Planning: 

That  affiliated  local  action  councils  maintain  a  loose  confederation 
to  serve  as  a  general  clearing  house  of  news  and  activities,  while  basic 
action  on  national  issues  be  continued  by  existing  national  or  local  groups 
or  through  canvassing  other  groups  for  joint  stands. 

That  a  representative  of  each  existing  local  organization  be  appointed 
to  a  national  council  for  which  Eric  Carlson  would  act  as  temporary 
secretary. 

That  this  council  consider  topics  of  discussion  in  progressive  spheres 
of  thought  to  be  proposed  to  each  of  the  existing  national  associations 
for  consideration  at  their  annual  conferences  and  inclusion  in  their 
programs. 

2.  The  types  of  programs  which  might  be  adopted  by  each  of  the 
individual  groups,  particularly  in  consideration  of  a  planning  curriculum. 
During  the  past  year  much  interest  has  been  taken  by  educators,  students 
and  practicing  planners  as  to  how  the  universities  can  best  prepare  a  per- 
son to  enter  the  profession  of  planning.  Several  local  groups  have  already 
set  up  committees  to  study  planning  curricula.  The  establishment  of  a 
good  curriculm  at  the  local  university  is  generally  considered  a  worthy 
project  for  the  groups  as  now  organized. 

A  committee  composed  of  members  of  the  Chicago  and  New  York 
groups  compared  methods  used  by  the  curriculum  study  seminars  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  at  Columbia  University  to  see  if  a  model  ap- 
proach might  be  evolved  to  help  other  groups  in  their  study  of  the  prob- 
lem and  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  future  discussion.  The  committee  found 
that  at  both  universities  the  seminars  had  first  tried  to  get  a  working 
definition  of  planning  and  the  techniques  involved  by  consulting  practic- 
ing planners.  Then  they  had  tried  to  find  how  well  a  university  could 
fulfill  the  needs  of  planning  by  querying  the  professors  of  the  various 
academic  fields  as  to  the  scope  of  their  subject  matter,  their  methods  of 
approach  and  special  techniques.  The  local  groups  were  urged  by  the 
committee  to  consider  how  their  local  educational  institutions  could  best 
adopt  an  over-all  curriculum  especially  suited  to  planning. 

Interest  in  this  topic  showed  in  the  request  for  a  meeting  at  which  the 
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tentative  conclusions  of  the  University  of  Chicago  seminar  might  be  dis- 
cussed and  evaluated,  in  the  presentation  by  Carl  Feiss  of  the  considera- 
tions behind  the  new  planning  program  at  the  University  of  Denver,  and 
in  Frederick  Adams'  explanation  of  some  of  the  principles  behind  MIT's 
planning  curriculum.  The  meeting  requested  that  ASPO  devote  one  ses- 
sion of  next  year's  conference  exclusively  to  the  consideration  of  a  plan- 
ning curriculum. 

Mr.  Leipziger-Pearce  of  the  Texas  group  suggested  that  promotion  of 
more  movies  like  The  City  might  be  a  fruitful  activity  for  the  local 
groups.  Other  suggested  projects  were  stimulation  of  official  planning, 
promotion  of  housing  cooperatives,  and  formulation  of  professional  stan- 
dards and  ethics. 

3.  Means  of  communication  to  be  used  among  the  local  organizations. 
There  are  existing  journals  devoted  solely  to  articles  of  interest  to  plan- 
ners which  would  welcome  contributions  from  the  progressive  groups 
(i.e.,  the  quarterly  publications  of  ASPA  and  AIP). 

The  rebirth  of  Task  as  an  annual  can  mark  that  periodical  as  the 
spokesman  for  the  local  planning  action  groups.  Martin  Meyerson, 
speaking  for  the  magazine,  suggested  that  the  progressive  planners  get 
their  material  in  to  the  editorial  offices  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  council  of  representatives  may,  among  themselves,  wish  to  formal- 
ize their  intercourse  into  a  regular  news-letter  in  which  all  the  activities 
of  the  various  groups  are  reported.  Such  a  publication  could  well  serve 
as  the  main  coordinating  factor  among  the  local  organizations. 

All  in  all,  it  was  felt  that  at  this  meeting  great  strides  were  made 
toward  a  more  firm  relationship  among  the  planners  who  are  anxious  to 
develop  local  active  programs  throughout  the  country.  A  federation 
was  set  up  encompassing  the  New  York,  Detroit,  North  Carolina,  Boston, 
San  Francisco,  Texas  and  Chicago  organizations  and  open  to  other  groups 
with  similar  programs ;  a  start  was  made  toward  the  adoption  of  a  definite 
set  of  principles  to  serve  as  a  common  base  of  all  local  policies;  a  council 
was  established  through  which  coordinated  programs  could  be  carried  on. 


Planning  Problems  of  Small  Communities 

Conducted  by 

J.  FRANKLIN  BONNER,  Chairman 
DR.  LEONARD  LOGAN 
JOSHUA  VOGEL 

Reported  by  NATHALIE  GEORGIA  and  F.  J.  BARNES,  II 

Problem:  How  can  a  community  make  provisions  for  off-street  parking 
near  the  central  business  district  ? 

Discussion:  Parking  meters  have  been  used  to  help  solve  congested  park- 
ing, but  it  is  the  general  consensus  that  they  do  not  provide  the  complete 
remedy.  They  do  create  a  greater  turn  over  in  parking  and  provide  revenue 
with  which  to  buy  additional  parking  lots.  Some  planners  object  to  parking 
meters  because  they  tend  to  force  parking  out  from  the  business  district  to  the 
neighboring  residential  areas.  In  one  city,  short  blocks  are  closed  off  and 
used  for  parking.  Another  solution  is  the  establishment  of  parking  lots  out- 
side the  central  business  district  with  shuttle  buses  to  carry  shoppers  and 
their  packages  between  the  parking  lot  and  the  central  business  district. 

Conclusion:  Parking  meters  are  like  aspirin;  they  dull  the  pain,  but  a 
major  operation  is  still  needed.  There  are  two  measures,  corrective  and  pre- 
ventive, that  can  be  used  to  solve  parking  congestion.  The  corrective  measures 
involve  buying  lots  from  parking  meter  revenues  or  funds  derived  from 
special  assessments  on  commercial  property.  Once  the  land  is  assembled  the 
city  may  operate  or  lease  it  for  parking  lots.  Preventive  measures  take  the 
form  of  zoning  ordinances  requiring  new  business  to  provide  off-street 
parking  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  traffic  generated  by  the  particular 
business.  A  further  device  through  zoning  can  be  operated  in  cities  whose 
business  district  is  concentrated  on  one  main  street.  Any  owner  desiring  to 
start  a  business  on  the  fringe  of  the  commercial  district  would  be  required 
to  pay  taxes  at  the  same  rate  as  other  business.  This  would  be  a  deterrent  on 
the  owner  and  therefore  keep  the  price  on  the  land  low,  so  that  the  city 
when  buying  the  land  for  off-street  parking  would  not  have  to  pay  so  much 
for  it.  With  off-street  parking  and  front  and  rear  entrances  for  stores,  busi- 
nessmen have  realized  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  business. 

Problem:  How  can  a  community  revitalize  a  run-down  section  or  neigh- 
borhood ? 

Discussion:  The  community  can  purchase  the  land  in  the  area  and  con- 
struct such  civic  buildings  as  a  library,  community  house,  etc.,  or  provide  off- 
street  parking.  Where  this  was  done  in  one  community,  however,  there  had 
not  yet  been  an  appreciable  effect  on  the  neighboring  residences.  Some 
communities  have  difficulty  in  assembling  land  when  state  laws  require  that 
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tax  delinquent  land  acquired  by  the  municipality  be  sold  immediately. 
Another  proposal  is  to  form  neighborhood  associations  with  the  aim  of  get- 
ting owners  to  clean  up  and  maintain  their  homes.  Such  neighborhood  asso- 
ciations tend  to  be  contagious  to  the  rest  of  the  city. 

Conclusion:  It  is  realized  that  run-down  areas  are  tied  up  with  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  the  people  in  the  neighborhood.  There  is  need  for  methods 
to  increase  home  ownership  and  pride.  This  can  be  done  through  education 
encouraging  better  upkeep,  and  changes  in  the  amortization  of  the  home. 
Education  is  perhaps  more  effective  than  private  deed  restrictions. 

Problem:  How  can  a  municipality  control  fringe  development  outside  its 
corporate  limits  when  the  municipality  has  no  planning  or  zoning  powers? 

Discussion:  County  or  town  planning  and  zoning  is  perhaps  the  best 
method  of  controlling  fringe  development.  Control  over  subdivision  plats 
outside  the  corporate  limits  is  another  tool.  The  municipality  can  refuse  to 
extend  its  utilities  (streets,  water  and  sewer  mains,  etc.)  outside  the  corporate 
limits  as  a  means  of  controlling  undesirable  fringe  development. 

Conclusion:  Necessary  legislation  to  control  fringe  development  rests  on 
better  education.  One  community  was  cited  where  education  was  used  so 
effectively  that  banks  refused  to  give  loans  on  land  unless  it  conformed  with 
the  county  plan. 

Problem:  How  much  should  a  subdivider  provide  in  the  way  of  utilities 
before  his  plat  is  approved  by  the  municipality  ? 

Discussion:  How  much  the  subdivider  should  provide  will  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  subdivision.  Large  lots  may  be  able  to  handle  their  own  sewage 
disposal.  The  provision  of  other  utilities  will  depend  on  what  the  community 
wants  and  the  kind  of  community  it  is. 

Conclusion :  Many  states  have  adequate  subdivision  laws  that  require  the 
subdivider  to  provide  utilities.  However,  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  strict 
enforcement  so  that  the  municipality  will  not  find  itself  in  the  position  of 
having  to  pay  for  these  utilities.  Where  there  is  either  lax  enforcement  or 
no  subdivision  control,  many  cities  are  paying  for  the  provision  of  utilities  so 
that  these  sections  may  catch  up  with  the  rest  of  the  city  in  development. 

Problem:  When  a  new  subdivision  is  created,  how  much  land  should  be 
set  aside  for  parks  ? 

Discussion:  Some  municipalities  require  five  or  ten  per  cent  of  the  total 
area  to  be  used  for  parks;  others,  one  acre  per  1,000  population.  The 
National  Recreation  Association  lists  several  standards.  Many  park  and  rec- 
reation departments  of  the  city  oppose  small  or  atomized  parks  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  maintenance  and  supervision.  Many  schools  now  realize  that 
their  grounds  should  be  used  for  after-school  recreation  and  demand  more 
acreage. 

Conclusion:  The  area  of  a  park  will  depend  on  various  factors:  the  num- 
ber served,  the  age  groups  using  the  park  and  the  desired  activities.  The 
municipality  might  well  acquire  a  larger  area  than  it  needs  at  present  and 
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put  the  unused  portion  to  the  growth  of  timber.  Later  as  there  is  an  increas- 
ing demand  the  timber  can  be  cut  and  sold  and  the  land  can  be  further 
developed  for  recreation.  This  is  especially  applicable  in  a  young  neighbor- 
hood with  pre-school  children.  As  they  grow  older,  play  fields  and  other 
facilities  can  be  provided. 

Problem:  How  is  it  possible  to  obtain  cooperation  between  the  park  de- 
partment and  the  school  board  ? 

Alternative  Suggestions:  (1)  Get  the  two  departments  together  at  a  con- 
ference table  for  discussion  of  mutual  problems;  (2)  dual  membership  with 
a  representative  of  the  school  board  on  the  park  or  planning  commission. 

Problem:  Where  there  are  two  competing,  paralleling  railroads,  how  can 
the  narrow  strip  between  the  tracks  be  utilized  ? 

Discussion :  Some  cities  have  attempted  to  negotiate  with  the  railroads  for 
consolidation  or  for  the  removal  of  the  tracks  to  a  place  in  the  city  where  they 
would  not  create  an  objectionable  barrier.  The  removal  of  the  railroad  tracks 
from  the  main  streets  of  Syracuse  was  a  successful  venture  in  this  field. 

Alternative:  Where  there  are  coal  or  lumber  yards  on  a  railroad  spur  near 
the  central  business  district  they  might  be  moved  to  another  location  so  that 
the  area  could  be  developed  for  off-street  parking  or  a  park.  Many  small  and 
little  used  branch  lines  will  probably  be  abandoned  in  the  post-war  years. 

Problem:  How  can  a  planning  commission  relieve  itself  of  the  time- 
consuming  consideration  of  zoning  appeals  and  amendments  so  that  it  can 
have  more  time  to  consider  and  develop  a  plan  for  the  city  ? 

Solution:  Zoning  law  should  be  changed  where  necessary  to  set  up 
special  boards  of  appeals  to  consider  hardship  cases  in  the  administration  of 
the  zoning  ordinance.  Proposed  amendments  to  the  ordinance  would  go  to 
the  municipal  council  upon  recommendation  of  the  board  of  appeals.  In 
this  way  the  planning  commission  would  have  more  time  to  plan. 

Water  Problem:  Water  has  a  very  vital  effect  on  the  city's  development. 
There  may  be  too  much  or  too  little.  The  problem  is  often  to  prevent  water 
from  running  down  hill  and  carrying  off  productive  soil  by  making  water 
walk  down  so  that  its  benefits  may  be  utilized.  Long  Island  cannot  provide 
for  a  greatly  increased  population  because  of  a  limited  supply  of  water. 


Planning  Metropolitan  Cincinnati 

i 

The  Administrator's  Viewpoint 

W.  R.  KELLOGG 

City  Manager  of  Cincinnati 

The  invitation  to  address  this  convention  is  a  most  welcome  and  appre- 
ciated one.  I  know  that  I  have  before  me  a  group  made  up  of  what  we  are 
pleased  to  call  planning  officials.  I  have  no  trouble  at  all  feeling  at  home 
with  you  because  I,  too,  by  your  own  definition  am  a  planning  official. 

That  means,  in  its  broadest  sense,  that  we  are  all  interested  in  various 
phases  of  city  planning — in  making  our  communities  always  better  places  in 
which  to  live  and  work  and  carve  out  our  individual  and  collective  destinies. 

I  speak  to  you  today,  however,  more  specifically  as  an  administrator  of 
this,  your  convention  city.  In  expressing  "The  Administrator's  Viewpoint," 
as  called  for  by  your  program,  I  shall  try  to  divest  myself  temporarily  of  my 
character  as  a  planning  official  and  present  the  administrator's  side  of  and 
participation  in  that  activity,  as  I  see  it. 

If  I  were  not  to  say  to  you  at  the  outset  that  I,  as  an  administrator,  have 
not  yet  gone  over  wholly  into  the  camp  of  the  city  planners — if  I  were  not  to 
say  that  I  still  hold  some  reservations  upon  the  more  sanguine  and  ambitious 
of  their  hopes  and  dreams,  I  would  not  be  speaking  as  sincerely  as  I  wish 
to  do.  I  find  my  justification  for  that  position,  if  in  nothing  else,  in  the  fact 
that  there  are  vital  differences  in  the  functions  and  responsibilities,  and  con- 
sequently in  the  temperament,  of  administrators  on  the  one  hand  and  planners 
on  the  other.  It  is  healthy  indeed  that  the  realism,  conservatism  and  hard- 
headedness  of  the  one  and  the  enthusiasm,  optimism  and  vision  of  the  other 
act  as  mutual  checks  and  balances.  But  I  must  say  with  equal  candor  that  I 
yield  to  no  planner  in  my  recognition  of  the  potential  values  in  planning, 
per  se.  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  for  a  moment  to  the  remarkable  accomplish- 
ments of  modern  planners  and  planning  officials  to  date.  I  share  with  all  of 
you  my  very  brightest  hopes  for  future  achievements  in  that  field. 

I  say  without  reservation  that  much  of  what  we  today  see  about  us  in 
our  cities  discourages  and  disheartens  us  at  times  in  relation  to  the  welfare 
of  our  people,  their  health,  their  economic  and  spiritual  well-being — 
much  of  all  that  is  bad  in  our  urban  centers — could  have  been  prevented 
or  at  least  ameliorated,  had  our  planning  in  the  past  been  as  extensive  as 
our  progress  and  expansion.  Also,  had  there  been  more  and  better  plan- 
ning in  the  past,  the  task  of  the  administrator  would  today  be  lighter  and 
his  headaches  fewer.  If  it  is  the  function  and  good  fortune  of  the  plan- 
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ners  that  they  keep  their  eyes  and  minds  to  the  future,  it  is  in  an  equal 
sense  the  function  and — I  may  say,  the  hard  luck  of  the  administrator 
that  he  must  carry  not  only  the  burdens  of  present  problems  but  the  onus 
of  past  mistakes. 

Much  of  the  time  of  an  administrator  and  much  of  the  financial 
resources  of  every  municipality  are  devoted  today  to  applying  the  eraser 
to  the  results  of  the  short-sightedness  and  lack  of  vision  which  attended 
the  building  of  our  cities  without  benefit  of  adequate  and  sound  planning. 
Moreover,  in  this  task  of  erasing,  we  are  as  yet  absolutely  nowhere  unless 
the  tide  of  interest  in  all  angles  of  city  planning  now  again  sweeping  the 
country  is  a  harbinger  of  more  rapid  progress  to  come. 

City  government,  is  at  its  best,  a  complicated  mechanism.  It  is  a  teem- 
ing network  of  activities  and  responsibilities  which  perform  vital  functions 
affecting  every  home,  store,  office,  institution,  factory — in  addition  to 
every  living  being — in  the  city.  It  plays  a  stellar  role  in  the  community 
life.  Problems  of  business  and  people,  transportation  and  industry,  edu- 
cation and  culture,  recreation  and  health,  delinquency  and  crime,  all 
converge  upon  the  city  government  for  interpretation  into  action  and  civic 
policy.  The  government  of  the  city  also  renders  services  indispensable 
to  the  very  existence  of  any  metropolitan  or  urban  centex.  It  protects 
life  and  property,  provides  water  and  other  essential  utilities,  disposes  of 
sewage,  guards  public  health,  prevents  epidemics,  controls  traffic,  and 
regulates  and  facilitates  commerce  and  industry. 

So,  as  I  say,  it  is  a  complicated  machine.  The  administrator  who 
would  not,  or  does  not,  seek  and  welcome  all  the  help  he  can  get — in- 
cluding that  of  all  planning  officials — would,  in  my  opinion,  have  missed 
the  whole  point  of  his  place  and  his  province  in  a  democratic  community. 
Just  to  make  that  sentiment  complete,  I  might  say  parenthetically  that 
be  wouldn't  last  long,  either.  All  of  which,  as  you  have  no  doubt  already 
surmised,  is  leading  up  to  the  statement  that  the  administrator  has,  or  had 
better  have,  the  tendency  to  think  more  largely  in  the  present  tense  while 
the  thinking  of  planners  is,  and  properly  so,  in  the  future  tense. 

While  I  do  not  always  agree  with  the  planners,  I  must  admit  a  strong 
personal  desire  to  do  so.  While  I  cannot  always  share  their  optimism,  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  I  admire  it  and  I  understand  and  appreciate  its  ne- 
cessity in  their  makeup.  I  would  not  have  them  otherwise. 

A  master  plan — or  any  city  plan  by  whatever  name — is,  after  all,  an 
organized  presentation,  an  assembly,  a  catalog  if  you  will,  of  ideas  for 
future  development.  It  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  already  out  of  date  when 
it  is  finished.  It  is,  and  must  be,  a  flexible  instrumentality,  changing  its 
complexion,  its  lights  and  shadows,  with  the  trends  of  the  times  and  the 
needs  and  wants  of  the  people.  These  are  by  no  means  static.  In  fact, 
change  is  their  outstanding  characteristic.  It  is  the  one  which  has  raised 
planning  activities  to  the  full  level  of  other  intellectual  pursuits.  I  say 
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that  your  plans  must  be  dynamic,  must  be  susceptible  to  change,  and  I 
know  you  agree. 

Your  administrator  will  always  want  to  know,  and  his  judgment  of 
their  practicability  depends  much  on  his  knowing,  how  much  it  will  cost 
to  effectuate  your  plans.  A  plan  beyond  the  resources  of  the  people  for 
whose  welfare  you  plan,  is  not  a  plan  at  all.  It  may  be  a  beautiful  dream 
— I  have  seen  some  that  really  are — it  may  be  eternally  right,  but  its  value 
in  these  circumstances  can  be  best  represented  by  a  question  mark.  The 
planner  who  comes  forth  with  a  plan  impossible  of  feasible  financing 
brings  to  mind  only  the  poignant  picture  of  the  little  urchin,  the  slender 
contents  of  his  piggy  bank  in  hand,  pressing  his  nose  in  rapture  against 
the  display  window  through  which  he  sees  the  shiny  new  bicycle. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  a  certainty,  amply  attested  to  by  our  own  experience 
here  in  Cincinnati,  that  plans  made  in  advance  of  periods  of  change — and 
these  periods  are  always  facing  us — when  they  cannot  for  financial 
reasons  be  carried  out,  do  help  the  city  to  avoid  mistakes  otherwise  in- 
evitable when  the  time  arrives  when  we  can  afford  to  put  them  into  effect. 
The  City  Plan  of  Cincinnati  completed  in  1925  is  a  splendid  example  of 
this,  if  it  is  nothing  else.  Under  the  guidance  of  that  plan,  even  though 
much  of  it  for  various  good  reasons  was  never  put  into  execution,  Cincin- 
nati escaped  the  blunders  into  which  other  cities  fell  in  the  expansion 
period  following  1925. 

Similarly,  if  our  master  plan  now  approaching  completion  will  serve 
us  only  in  that  way — and  we  know  it  will  do  much  more — it  will  be  well 
worth  its  costs.  We  know  it  will  do  much  more  to  ensure  the  efficient 
and  economical  development  of  our  city  and  its  environs. 

We  are  extremely  fortunate,  too,  in  Cincinnati  that  our  City  Planning 
Commission  has,  and  deserves,  real  authority  and  respect  within  the  scope 
of  its  functions.  Whatever  a  planning  commission  may  be  elsewhere, 
here  it  is  not  a  mere  voluntary  body,  a  round  table  or  a  debating  society. 
It  is  the  official  planning  agency  of  the  city.  The  state  law  of  Ohio,  the 
city's  charter  and  appropriate  ordinances  give  it  advisory  powers  upon 
all  matters  relating  to  the  planning  of  the  city  and  its  future  development. 

The  commission's  principal  responsibility  is  to  make  a  plan  of  the 
whole  or  any  portion  of  the  city  and  contiguous  territory  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  commission  bears  relation  to  the  planning  of  the  muncipal- 
ity  itself.  This  gives  it  the  authority  to  plan  for  the  metropolitan  area. 
Under  the  law,  the  commission  may  from  time  to  time  amend,  extend  or 
add  to  the  plan.  It  has  other  powers  allied  to  these. 

No  public  building,  facility  or  improvement,  can  be  constructed  or 
authorized  without  the  commission's  approval,  although,  as  it  should  be 
in  a  democratic  community,  city  council  as  the  representative  of  the  people 
may  overrule  its  disapproval.  In  addition,  the  commission  may  make 
recommendation  to  any  public  authorities  or  corporations  or  individuals 
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within  the  area  concerning  the  location  of  any  buildings  or  works  con- 
structed by  them.  The  functions  of  the  commission  are  to  investigate,  to 
study,  to  advise  and  to  recommend  in  all  phases  of  city  planning.  It  does 
not  pass  upon  actual  projects  or  improvements,  nor  their  construction 
and  maintenance.  These  are  prerogatives  of  city  council,  the  various  city 
departments  and  other  local  governmental  agencies.  The  planning  com- 
mission does  not  in  any  way  infringe  upon  their  powers  or  their  authority. 

The  planning  commission  may  thus  be  seen  as  the  "experimental 
laboratory"  of  the  city.  Its  trained  staff  conducts  searching  and  extensive 
surveys,  studies  and  analyses  of  every  segment  of  the  city's  structure. 
This  is  all  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  conclusions  and  recommendations 
for  procedures  looking  to  orderly  and  integrated  development.  It  studies 
all  the  functions  of  the  city  from  an  unbiased  viewpoint.  As  the  advisory 
co-ordinating  agency  wherein  all  planned  improvements  are  assembled 
and  integrated,  it  does  and  must  necessarily  draw  upon  the  experience  of 
all  the  operating  heads  and  agencies  upon  whom  rests  the  administrative 
responsibility. 

Here  in  Cincinnati,  at  least,  the  function  of  city  planning  is  closely 
allied  with  the  operating  departments  and  legislative  branches.  This 
insures  not  only  the  integrity  but  the  effectuation  of  the  plans  which  are 
adopted.  The  facilities  of  the  commission  are  of  day-by-day  service  to  all 
other  agencies  of  the  local  government  and  a  source  of  continuous 
assistance  to  the  city  manager  and  department  heads. 

That  brings  me  to  a  final,  but  extremely  cogent,  thought  which  I  wish 
to  leave  with  you.  Our  central  cities  are  in  process  of  decay  because  their 
life-blood  is  being  transfused  from  them  into  their  satellite  municipalities 
and  contiguous  territory  beyond  their  city  limits.  The  central  cities  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  reason  for  the  very  existence  of  the  surrounding 
urban  development,  commonly  comprised  in  the  term  "metropolitan 
area."  As  I  have  already  said,  the  central  city  normally  furnishes  the 
satellite  communities  with  those  economic  facilities  and  opportunities 
without  which  they  would  be  mere  sylvan  retreats. 

With  all  the  interests  of  the  whole  metropolitan  area  thus  inextricably 
woven  together,  the  government,  taxing  and  planning  functions  are 
nevertheless  still  hopelessly  divided  among  a  multiplicity  of  agencies, 
none  of  which  can  reach  full  fruition.  It  is  as  if  our  country  were  made 
up  of  independent,  instead  of  united,  states.  We  do  not  seem  as  yet  to 
recognize  that  "in  union  there  is  strength"  in  metropolitan  government 
as  in  national  government.  The  problem  itself  is  too  well-known  to  you 
as  modern  planners  to  require  elaboration  from  me.  Its  solution  is,  I  be- 
lieve, the  key  to  the  solution  of  our  present  intolerable  and  untenable 
situation  in  local  and  regional  government.  I  offer  it  to  you  as  a  problem, 
the  solution  of  which  is  worthy  of  your  highest  and  most  sincere  con- 
sideration. 
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II 

Citizen  Participation 
NEIL  MCELROY 

President,  Citizens  Planning  Association 

The  Citizens  Planning  Association  was  organized  originally  by  a  small 
group  of  prominent  business  and  professional  men  of  Cincinnati  whose  first 
effort  was  to  secure  a  commitment  from  the  Cincinnati  city  council  to  appro- 
priate funds  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  master  plan  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  Cincinnati  City  Planning  Commission.  Having  met  with 
success  in  this  effort,  the  Association  was  able  to  be  of  some  assistance  to  the 
planning  commission  in  locating  personnel  to  staff  the  master  plan  activities, 
even  to  the  point  of  lending  its  then  executive  secretary,  Malcolm  Dill,  to  the 
commission. 

Thereafter  the  Planning  Association  directed  its  activities  toward  an 
informational  program  designed  to  tell  the  citizens  of  metropolitan  Cincinnati 
why  this  new  master  plan  is  needed,  something  of  the  nature  of  the  problems 
with  which  it  is  designed  to  deal,  and,  as  time  went  along  and  commission 
reports  became  available,  what  the  nature  of  those  solutions  are.  For  the 
most  part  these  activities  are  directed  toward  the  interest  of  an  always  increas- 
ing number  of  our  residents.  We  have  used  discussion  forums  on  an  area- 
wide  interest  basis  rather  than  on  neighborhood  interest  bases.  We  have 
used  the  radio.  Our  speakers'  bureau  has  been  quite  active  in  presenting 
programs,  lately  accompanied  with  slides  and  other  illustrations,  before  vari- 
ous meetings  and  luncheon  groups.  We  publish  a  newsletter  which  circulates 
every  four  to  six  weeks  to  a  carefully  selected  list  now  numbering  eight 
thousand.  In  all  of  these  activities  we  have  attempted  to  serve  as  the  edu- 
cational arm  of  the  planning  commission. 

Within  the  next  several  months  the  city  planning  commission  will  wind 
up  its  master  plan  activities  because  they  will  largely  be  completed.  It  will 
then  devolve  upon  the  Citizens  Planning  Association  to  undertake  the  work 
of  seeing  that  the  people  of  Cincinnati  know  what  is  in  the  plan,  why  it  is 
there,  and  what  its  significance  is.  For  the  wider  the  knowledge  and  the 
greater  the  understanding  and  appreciation  for  the  necessity  of  translating 
the  master  plan  into  streets,  homes,  buildings  of  concrete  and  brick  and  steel, 
the  better  will  be  our  chances  that  the  plan  will  largely  be  carried  into  effect 
and  not  placed  in  some  remote  and  dusty  pigeonhole  at  city  hall.  The  asso- 
ciation must  now  determine  how  it  should  be  reorganized  in  order  to  attack 
this  problem  on  the  broadest  possible  front  and  it  must  also  adopt  the  use  of 
tools  in  its  educational  and  selling  program  which  it  has  not  heretofore  used. 

The  challenge  to  Cincinnati  contained  in  this  master  plan  is  a  significant 
one,  for  if  we  do  not  properly  respond  to  the  challenge  to  make  our  future 
what  we  want  it  to  be,  then  we  cannot  build  the  civic  values  which  this  city 
must  have  in  order  to  assure  its  continued  prominence  or  even  its  survival.  I 
am  confident  that  we  will  find  that  answer. 
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III 
Basic  Policies 

LADISLAS  SEGOE 
Planning   Consultant 

The  preceding  speakers  have  already  acquainted  you  with  certain  broad 
aspects  of  Cincinnati's  metropolitan  planning  program.  The  specific  plans 
and  proposals  of  the  metropolitan  master  plan  will  be  described  in  some  detail 
by  Mr.  Dill  who  follows  me.  My  assignment  is  to  tell  you  something 
about  the  general  policies  and  principles,  the  over-all  framework  and  pattern 
underlying  and  expressed  by  the  specific  proposals  of  the  plan — one  might 
say,  about  the  plan  behind  the  plan.  This,  it  was  hoped,  would  help  to 
explain  the  general  conception  of  the  future  and  better  community  which  the 
master  plan  portrays,  as  well  as  the  reasons  and  purposes  of  some  of  its 
specific  features  and  characteristics. 

Those  familiar  with  modern  community  planning  principles  and  tech- 
niques will  find  little  new,  I  fear,  in  what  I  am  about  to  say.  For  there  is 
nothing  original  or  novel  about  the  principles  and  techniques  pursued  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Cincinnati  plan.  All  of  these  have  been  advocated  and 
widely  accepted  in  recent  years  both  at  home  and  abroad.  They  are  just  as 
applicable,  and  in  fact  are  being  applied,  in  the  preparation  of  master  plans 
in  Detroit,  Buffalo,  San  Francisco  and  doubtless  many  other  cities  with  which 
I  am  not  connected. 

Yet,  it  is  true  that,  owing  to  certain  fortunate  circumstances — among 
these  the  metropolitan  area-wide  nature  of  the  plan,  the  physiographic 
characteristics  of  the  area,  and  the  continual  application  of  planning  over  the 
past  twenty-five  years — there  is  greater  opportunity  here  to  apply  the  policies, 
principles  and  techniques  now  held  essential  for  sound  community  planning, 
and  to  give  expression  to  these  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  most  other  places. 

Most  important  among  the  policies  pursued  concerns  the  geographic  scope 
of  the  plan  and  its  broad  objectives.  These  were  set  forth  in  the  ordinance  of 
the  city  council  of  Cincinnati  which  authorized  and  directed  the  City  Planning 
Commission  to  undertake  the  preparation  of  the  plan.  The  ordinance  declared, 
in  substance,  that  because  the  factors  bearing  on  the  beneficial  development 
of  the  territory  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati  are  closely  inter-related  with  the 
factors  of  development  of  the  territory  of  the  metropolitan  area  lying  outside 
Cincinnati,  the  master  or  comprehensive  plan  should  embrace  the  whole  of 
the  Cincinnati  metropolitan  area.  It  also  declared  the  promoting  of  the  eco- 
nomic strength  and  social  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  area  as  the  basic  pur- 
pose to  be  served  by  the  plan.  In  these  farsighted  declarations  of  policy  it  is 
not  difficult  to  recognize  the  influence,  if  not  the  very  language,  of  our  late 
Alfred  Bettman,  former  chairman  of  the  Cincinnati  Planning  Commission  and 
first  president  of  ASPO,  a  much  missed  friend  and  counselor  of  many  of  us 
here  at  this  meeting. 
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In  accordance  with  this  declaration  of  policy,  the  master  plan  was  de- 
signed with  two  ends  in  view:  the  realization  of  the  maximum  potentialities 
of  the  area  in  terms  of  the  economic  well-being  of  its  people,  and  in  terms  of 
the  most  satisfactory  and  satisfying  conditions  of  living  attainable.  Obviously, 
the  second  of  these  objectives  cannot  be  attained  without  the  first,  and  gaining 
the  first  would  not  be  worth  much  without  the  second.  Obviously,  too,  no 
community  plan  in  a  democracy  could  serve  other  ends  and  still  be  acceptable. 
Nevertheless,  considering  that  due  to  the  many  and  serious  shortcomings  of 
our  cities  any  truly  adequate  community  plan  will  inevitably  call  for  numerous 
changes,  some  of  them  quite  drastic,  and  the  stress  to  which  such  a  plan  is 
subject  by  vested  interests,  such  a  declaration  of  its  objectives  by  the  legisla- 
tive body  should  prove  helpful. 

Designating  the  whole  of  the  metropolitan  area  as  the  unit  for  planning 
purposes  represents  a  forward  step  long  advocated  in  community  planning. 
It  is  a  notable  feature  of  the  Cincinnati  plan.  Not  that  planning  on  a  metro- 
politan-wide scale  has  not  been  done  elsewhere,  but  it  has  not  been  done,  so 
far  as  I  know,  in  quite  the  same  way  and  with  the  central  city,  for  one  thing, 
footing  the  entire  cost  out  of  public  funds. 

To  appreciate  the  significance  of  this  feature  of  the  plan,  you  ought  to 
know  that  the  Cincinnati  metropolitan  area  includes  part  of  three  counties  in 
two  states;  53  cities  and  villages  (32  in  Ohio  and  21  in  Kentucky),  some  of 
these  completely  or  partially  embedded  within  the  territory  of  Cincinnati;  12 
townships;  39  school  districts  and  some  special  authorities. 

The  experience  in  metropolitan  cooperation  among  these  units  we  hope 
will  produce  many  beneficial  results.  But  whether  it  will  or  won't,  we  feel 
that  being  able  to  plan  for  the  whole  area  that  constitutes  a  single  economic 
and  social  unit  has  made  the  task  much  more  satisfactory  and  the  results,  we 
believe,  superior.  It  made  possible  and  permitted,  among  other  things,  a  com- 
plete diagnosis  of  existing  conditions,  needs  and  future  requirements  of  the 
whole  area  and  of  each  part,  and  the  location  of  necessary  facilities — for  hous- 
ing, shopping,  industry,  motorways,  schools,  recreation  areas,  etc. — where 
these  were  found  to  be  most  appropriate,  regardless  of  municipal  boundaries 
and  in  some  instances  even  state  boundaries. 

A  higher  degree  of  coordination,  the  very  essence  of  community  planning, 
and  sounder  plans  may  be  expected  in  this  way  than  by  planning  independ- 
ently for  each  part  of  the  area.  There  is,  of  course,  no  more  logic  to  a  city 
plan  which  doesn't  embrace  the  whole  urban  unit  than  to  one  which  is  limited 
to  only  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  city  proper.  It  is  quite  true  that  at  least 
general  studies  of  the  setting  and  relationships  of  the  city  to  the  rest  of  the 
metropolitan  area  would  be  insisted  upon  by  any  competent  planner.  It  is 
also  true,  unfortunately,  that  all  too  often  this  is  as  far  as  he  is  permitted  to 
go.  For  a  completely  satisfactory  procedure,  the  adoption  of  the  whole  metro- 
politan area  as  the  unit  for  planning,  as  was  done  here,  has  no  alternative. 

Before  proceeding  further  you  should  know  something  about  this  city  and 
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metropolitan  area.  Cincinnati  is  a  mature  community  as  American  cities  go. 
Its  growth  took  place  earlier  than  that  of  other  large  cities  west  of  the 
Alleghenies.  Chicago  was  still  a  village  of  less  than  5,000  when  Cincinnati, 
with  ten  times  this  population,  held  sway  as  the  regional  capital  of  the  Middle 
West.  Cincinnati,  however,  passed  its  period  of  rapid  growth  at  about  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War,  instead  of  since  the  30's  as  have  many  other  metro- 
politan centers.  Not  since  it  was  a  city  of  100,000,  about  a  hundred  years  ago, 
has  it  experienced  any  such  spectacular  rates  of  population  increase  as  did 
Chicago,  Detroit  or  Los  Angeles  even  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  growth  of  the  metropolitan  area  has  been  relatively  modest  in  recent 
times,  averaging  about  10  per  cent  per  decade  since  1900.  There  is  no  reason 
to  expect  any  reversal  of  this  trend  in  the  future.  On  the  contrary,  in  view  of 
the  rapid  slowing  down  of  the  population  growth  of  the  nation  and  the  cities 
in  general,  Cincinnati,  along  with  most  metropolitan  cities  and  areas,  is  likely 
to  grow  still  more  slowly.  Its  growth  will  be  conditioned  primarily  by  the 
ability  of  the  area  to  attract  and  support  newcomers.  Realistic  estimates  based 
on  population  trends  as  well  as  economic  potentialities  indicate  average  in- 
creases in  population  of  about  3  per  cent  during  each  of  the  next  three  census 
decades. 

The  relatively  slow  growth  of  the  area,  while  disappointing  to  some,  had 
its  advantages.  Developing  more  slowly  it  was  built  better  than  some  of  the 
boom  cities  where  things  had  to  be  done  in  haste  and,  as  a  consequence,  were 
often  done  poorly.  Slower  growth  has  also  contributed  to  the  strength  of  the 
area's  economic  base.  This  was  all  to  the  good.  For  we  have  come  to  realize 
by  now  that  size  alone  is  no  unqualified  blessing,  if  a  blessing  at  all;  that 
quality  in  a  community  is  more  important  than  size. 

However,  the  prospect  that  the  metropolitan  area  will  probably  experience 
but  modest  population  increases  in  the  future  does  not  mean  that  there  will 
not  be  considerable  new  growth,  that  it  will  not  expand  in  area.  The  loosen- 
ing up  of  older,  congested  sections,  the  continued  outward  trend  of  residential 
construction,  the  demands  of  industry  for  larger  sites,  the  need  of  additional 
open  spaces,  along  with  some  increase  in  population  and  a  greater  increase  in 
the  number  of  households,  will  combine  to  extend  the  limits  of  the  urban 
area.  An  expansion  of  about  30  per  cent  in  approximately  twenty-five  years 
is  not  unreasonable  to  expect. 

The  Cincinnati  master  plan  does,  of  course,  take  account  of  and  provide 
for  the  accommodation  of  this  expansion.  It  is,  nevertheless,  primarily  a  plan 
for  the  modernization  and  improvement  of  the  present  community  to  bring  it 
abreast  with  contemporary  technology  and  social  standards. 

The  lag  in  these  respects  is  serious  in  all  our  cities.  Their  basic  structural 
form  is  essentially  of  the  last  century.  Without  modernizing  it,  we  shall  but 
continue  the  wasteful  and  hopeless  effort  of  trying  to  fit  our  20th  century 
highly  mechanized  mode  of  living  into  a  19th  century  mold.  The  Cincinnati 
metropolitan  master  plan  is  predicated  on  and  provides  for  the  gradual  re- 
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fashioning  of  the  basic  land-use  pattern  and  structural  organization  of  the 
area  to  make  up  for  this  lag.  This  constitutes  one  of  the  fundamental  ob- 
jectives, as  well  as  the  framework  for  the  specific  proposals  put  forward  by 
the  plan. 

1.  First  and  perhaps  most  essential  in  such  an  approach  is  the  gradual 
readjustment  of  the  basic  land-use  pattern  of  the  metropolitan  area  to  separate 
the  urban  producing  and  distributing  machine  from  the  living  areas,  and  to 
insulate  or  cushion  one  against  the  other. 

Fundamental  in  such  an  approach  is  recognition  that  cities  have  two  basic 
functions :  they  are  centers  for  the  production  and  distribution  of  goods  and 
services;  and  they  are  also  places  where  people  live  and  should  be  able  to 
live  under  healthful,  safe  and  pleasant  conditions.  If  a  city  plan  is  to  be 
truly  beneficial,  it  must  make  the  city  an  increasingly  more  efficient  place  for 
the  performance  of  its  economic  functions  and,  at  the  same  time,  also  an 
increasingly  pleasant  place  in  which  to  live.  This  will  be  more  and  more 
important  in  the  future  as  the  national  population  becomes  established.  Cities 
henceforth  will  be  more  in  competition  than  ever  before  and  each  of  them 
will  continue  to  grow  and  prosper  to  the  extent  that  it  can  offer  not  only 
well-paying,  steady  jobs,  but  also  attractive  living  conditions. 

A  sound  city  plan  should,  therefore,  be  directed  towards  the  improvement 
of  both  industrial  and  commercial  opportunities  and  the  facilities  needed  for 
these  activities,  as  well  as  the  desirability  and  stability  of  residential  com- 
munities and  neighborhoods.  These  two  types  of  areas  and  activities,  more- 
over, must  be  separated  and  cushioned  against  one  another  because  under  our 
modern  methods  of  industrial  production  and  transportation  there  are  serious 
conflicts  between  the  city  as  a  producing  machine  and  the  city  as  a  place  of 
residence.  Indeed,  much  of  the  physical  deterioration  and  unsatisfactory  con- 
ditions of  living  in  our  cities  is  traceable  to  this  conflict  which  we  failed  to 
perceive  and  guard  against. 

The  problem  is  of  relatively  recent  origin.  In  the  city  of  the  pre-industrial 
era,  places  of  work  and  residence  were  not  incompatible  and  were,  in  fact, 
typically  found  in  combination.  However,  the  application  of  power-driven 
machinery  to  industrial  production,  followed  by  the  introduction  of  mass 
production  methods,  resulted  in  the  replacement  of  relatively  small  producing 
units  by  larger  and  still  larger  ones.  Their  very  size,  the  scale  of  activities 
they  generate,  including  the  amount  of  traffic  of  various  sorts  they  attract, 
have  had  a  debilitating  effect  on  nearby  residential  sections.  The  coming  first 
of  the  railroads  and  then  of  the  motor  vehicle,  and  the  tremendous  increase  in 
urban  traffic  of  all  sorts,  are  other  major  technological  changes  for  which  we 
have  failed  to  make  adequate  provision  and  adjustment  in  our  cities.  (Com- 
parison with  a  passenger  liner  will  illustrate  what  I  mean.  The  real  function 
of  such  a  liner  is  to  take  people  from  one  side  of  an  ocean  to  another.  While 
making  the  crossing  is  the  real  purpose  of  those  who  travel  on  it,  they  also 
insist  on  doing  so  in  comfort  and  on  having  an  enjoyable  time.  They  demand 
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quiet  and  well  ventilated  cabins,  free  of  noise,  vibration,  and  odors.  They 
also  demand  attractive  and  pleasant  social  rooms  and  recreational  oppor- 
tunities. The  passenger  liner,  therefore,  is  carefully  designed,  with  the  en- 
gines which  drive  the  ship,  other  mechanical  and  service  facilities  for  heat, 
water  supply,  and  cooking  well  separated  and  insulated  from  cabins  and  social 
rooms.  Few  people  would  book  passage  on  a  liner  where  this  separation  of 
machines  and  living  spaces  was  not  taken  care  of.  This  is  precisely  what  we 
have  failed  to  do  in  our  cities.) 

The  Cincinnati  master  plan  provides  for  assembling  parts  of  the  area's 
industrial  machine  into  belts  or  corridors.  These  will  contain,  besides  most 
of  the  industries,  railroad  lines  and  other  rail  facilities,  and  the  trunkline 
motorways.  The  latter,  desirably  of  expressway  design,  industrial  parking 
areas,  recreational  open  spaces,  or  topographic  features,  such  as  steep  hillsides, 
are  among  the  transitional  or  neutral  uses  employed  in  the  plan  for  buffering 
the  Jiving  areas  against  the  city's  industrial  machine. 

The  consolidation  in  this  fashion  of  the  area's  production  and  major 
transport  facilities  and  their  separation  from  residential  neighborhoods  will 
not  be  as  much  of  a  job  here  as  in  some  other  places.  Topography  has  limited 
the  choice  of  locations  for  railroads  and  industries.  Both  were  forced  by  and 
large  to  stay  in  the  valleys,  notwithstanding  the  danger  of  floods  which  was 
not  removed  to  any  great  extent  until  quite  recently.  The  residential  settle- 
ments, on  the  other  hand,  have  naturally  sought  the  hilltops — as  soon  as 
transportation  made  this  possible.  This  is  not  to  say  that  further  adjustments 
will  not  be  required  to  perfect  this  scheme  of  organizing  the  area's  basic 
land-use  pattern.  But  with  an  already  existing  indigenous  pattern  of  this 
sort  the  job  should  be  a  relatively  easy  one. 

Within  the  industrial  and  transportation  corridors  improved  transporta- 
tion by  rail  and  highway,  further  flood  protection  and  grading,  the  closing  of 
unnecessary  streets  in  order  to  make  possible  the  assembly  of  large  parcels, 
and  the  gradual  elimination  of  substandard  residential  uses  characteristic  of 
such  locations,  are  parts  of  the  program  of  better  fitting  these  industrial  areas 
for  the  purposes  they  are  to  serve.  The  improvement  of  the  Jiving  areas  is  the 
objective  towards  which  the  operations,  next  described,  are  to  be  directed. 

2.  These  would  consist  of  the  organization  of  the  existing  residential 
sections,  as  well  as  the  development  of  new  ones,  in  the  form  of  contained 
neighborhoods  and  communities.  The  concept  of  the  neighborhood  unit  is  by 
now  quite  widely  understood.  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  explain  to  this 
audience  its  nature  and  advantages.  However,  a  few  comments  about  these 
communities  within  the  larger  community,  the  purposes  to  be  served  by 
organizing  the  metropolitan  city  into  such  communities  might  be  in  order — 
since  this  is  a  relatively  new  concept. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  underlying  such  a  scheme  of  reorganization  de- 
rives from  the  finding  that  when  a  city  grows  beyond  a  certain  size  it  reaches 
the  point  of  diminishing  returns  in  terms  of  the  advantages  which  the  city, 
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as  a  form  of  community  environment,  offers  to  its  inhabitants.  The  growth  of 
the  urban  community  seems  to  attain  an  optimum  stage  in  respect  to  the 
economy  of  public  services  and  private  enterprise,  as  well  as  the  convenience, 
amenities  and  satisfactions  of  living,  which  optimum  stage  is  in  large  part 
determined  by  size.  When  the  metropolitan  city  grows  beyond  a  certain  size, 
problems,  complexities,  inconvenience  multiply  progressively,  as  do  the  costs 
of  operations,  the  waste  of  time,  money  and  human  effort. 

The  chief  purpose  of  a  plan  of  nucleated  communities,  or  integrated 
system  of  communities,  is  to  recreate  in  the  great  metropolitan  center  the 
advantages  of  the  self-contained  city  of  medium  size,  by  means  of  a  gradual 
reorganization  of  the  basic  structure  of  the  metropolis. 

The  best  way  to  visualize  these  communities  is  to  think  of  them  as  cities  of 
about  50,000  to  100,000  population,  self-contained  in  respect  to  the  everyday 
life  and  activities  of  their  inhabitants,  except  for  such  facilities  and  services 
as  will,  of  course,  continue  to  be  located  in,  or  supplied  by,  the  central  district 
and  by  institutions  serving  the  whole  metropolitan  area.  By  reproducing 
over  a  period  of  years,  in  each  of  the  communities  which  are  to  make 
up  the  whole  of  the  metropolitan  area,  an  approximation  of  physical 
pattern  of  such  medium-size  cities,  we  would  promote  the  recreating 
of  some  of  the  desirable  environmental  and  social  conditions  characteristic  of 
such  cities.  If  we  could  regain  these  advantages  of  the  medium-size  city  and 
then,  on  top  of  that,  make  available  those  institutions  to  be  had  only  in  a 
great  metropolitan  city — such  as  the  university,  art  museum,  great  library, 
symphony  orchestra — things  a  town  of  100,000  population  can  rarely  afford, 
then  we  would  capitalize  to  the  fullest  extent  on  all  the  advantages  that  an 
urban  society  can  offer  to  the  average  family. 

The  number  and  size  of  the  communities  in  the  Cincinnati  plan  corre- 
spond more  or  less  to  junior  high  school  districts.  This  school,  along  with 
several  elementary  schools,  one  for  each  neighborhood  unit,  will  constitute 
perhaps  the  most  potent  forces  of  community  cohesion  and  solidarity.  An- 
other unifying  feature  of  each  community  will  be  its  central  shopping  district, 
a  secondary  business  district  in  relation  to  the  metropolitan  area  as  a  whole, 
but  which  would  amount  to  Main  Street  as  far  as  the  community  is  concerned. 
Whenever  possible  a  "community  civic  center"  bringing  together  in  a  group 
of  unified  composition  such  community  buildings  as  library,  recreation  center, 
health  center,  post  office,  along  with  appropriate  semi-public  buildings,  will 
be  another  feature  helping  to  establish  and  maintain  the  identity  and  cohesion 
of  each  community. 

Due  largely  to  topography,  the  size  of  the  approximately  twenty-five  such 
communities  in  the  Cincinnati  metropolitan  master  plan  will  vary  rather 
widely — between  15,000  and  70,000  population,  approximately.  The  size  of 
each,  in  point  of  both  area  and  population,  will  be  definitely  limited  by 
features  separating  one  community  from  another.  Besides  topographic 
features  such  as  deep  valleys,  steep  hillsides  and  the  flood  plains  of  streams, 
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these  separators  will  consist  of  industrial-transportation  corridors,  large  rec- 
reational areas,  cemeteries,  institutions,  railroads  and  trunk-line  motorways, 
singly  or  in  various  combinations.  These  separators  will  approximate,  and  in 
some  cases  will  actually  form,  green  belts  about  the  communities,  notably 
those  near  the  periphery  of  the  urban  area. 

Fortunately,  in  Cincinnati  an  excellent  basis  already  exists  for  organizing 
the  metropolitan  area  into  communities  and  neighborhoods.  For  the  Cincin- 
nati area  is  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  natural  residential  communities 
possessing  separate  identities  as  social  and  civic  units.  Some  of  these  are 
incorporated  municipalities  and  others  are  sections  of  larger  cities  that 
have  maintained  their  identity  because  of  their  geographic  position, 
history  of  earlier  status  as  villages  or  because  of  other  forces  that  have 
tended  to  hold  them  together.  Building  on  this  foundation,  the  master 
plan  simply  rounds  out  the  system  and  reinforces  it  by  the  introduction 
of  features  that  will  maintain  and  strengthen  the  physical  and  social 
unity  of  such  communities,  and  by  the  elimination  or  avoidance  of  those 
which  would  tend  to  interfere  or  weaken  it. 

3.  Operations  of  the  third  category  will  be  directed  toward  the  im- 
provement of  what,  in  contrast  with  the  city's  structural  organization, 
might  be  called  the  texture  of  its  development.  These  operations  will  con- 
sist of  a  combination  of  a  considerable  number  and  variety  of  treatments, 
only  the  most  important  of  which  I  can  mention,  even  in  general  terms. 
Among  these  will  be: 

An  over-all  program  of  conservation  and  rehabilitation:  the  protec- 
tion of  satisfactory  developments;  the  rehabilitation  of  those  still  capable 
of  being  salvaged;  and  the  redevelopment  of  those  which  have  deteriorated 
beyond  repair. 

The  decongesting  of  central  areas  of  excessive  population  and  build- 
ing density,  and  the  applying  of  sound  density  standards  in  all  redevelop- 
ments  and  new  developments. 

Adequate  provision  of  new  or  additional  community  facilities  of  all 
necessary  or  desirable  categories,  appropriately  located  and  in  scale  with 
anticipated  needs — for  education,  recreation,  transportation,  protection, 
services,  etc. 

All  of  these  plans  and  programs  for  treatment  and  rehabilitation, 
and  for  additional  or  improved  facilities  of  various  sorts  are  geared  to 
the  community  and  neighborhood  scheme  of  organization  and  designed 
to  promote  the  realization  of  such  organization. 

Such  are  the  leading  concepts  and  principles  underlying  the  Cin- 
cinnati master  plan.  The  basic  land-use  pattern  and  structural  organiza- 
tion that  give  expression  to  them  furnished  the  framework  and  guide  in 
the  design  of  all  other  elements  of  the  plan — public  facilities  and  private 
developments.  With  the  distinctive  role  of  each  part  of  the  area  identi- 
fied and  the  social  units  in  terms  of  neighborhoods  and  communities 
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delimited,  the  type  and  size  of  facilities  necessary  for  the  effective  func- 
tioning of  each  could  be  more  readily  ascertained  and  their  disposition 
arranged  on  the  basis  of  functional  relationships  as  components  of  or- 
ganic designs. 

This  same  over-all  framework  and  pattern  guided  and  often  con- 
trolled the  plans  and  proposals  for  the  conservation  and  rehabilitation 
of  existing  developments — the  largest  and  most  complex  task  confront- 
ing Cincinnati,  as  it  does  most  of  our  cities.  Replacing  old,  worn-out 
buildings  and  other  facilities  by  new  ones  and  providing  additional 
facilities  here  and  there,  we  have  come  to  see,  will  not  suffice  to  arrest  the 
forces  of  disintegration  threatening  our  great  cities.  The  ailment  is 
chronic  and  deep  seated  and  cannot  be  cured  without  surgery,  however 
painful.  Making  our  cities  and  metropolitan  areas  truly  efficient  centers 
of  production  and  services  and  at  the  same  time  really  desirable  places 
for  living  cannot  be  accomplished  without  far-reaching  measures. 


IV 

The  Cincinnati  Metropolitan  Master  Plan 

MALCOLM  H.  DILL 

Chief,  Planning  and  Design,  Master  Plan  Division 
Cincinnati  City  Planning  Commission 

Cities,  like  individuals,  tend  to  be  products  of  their  environments. 
It  was  not  by  chance  that  Cincinnati  originated  in  this  particular  locality, 
and  that  it  has  grown  into  a  metropolis  of  more  than  850,000  inhabitants. 
To  early  settlers  venturing  north  through  Kentucky  from  Cumberland 
Gap,  and  those  who  floated  down  the  Ohio  River,  the  strategic  position 
of  Cincinnati  was  obvious.  Whereas  for  hundreds  of  miles  along  this 
navigable  river,  high  bluffs  typically  rose  rather  close  to  its  banks,  here 
was  a  point  where  the  hills  receded  on  both  sides  to  form  an  ample  basin, 
most  of  which  lay  100  feet  and  more  above  the  river.  On  the  south  side 
the  Licking  River  led  back  into  the  Kentucky  hills.  The  valley  of  Mill 
Creek  provided  an  inviting  level  route  northward  from  the  basin.  Five 
miles  upstream  the  valley  of  the  Little  Miami  River  provided  a  route 
northeastward.  Less  than  20  miles  down-river  from  the  basin  the  broad 
valley  of  the  Great  Miami  River  opened  northward  into  the  wide  pre- 
glacial  valley  of  the  Ohio  River.  Here  indeed  was  a  promising  site  for 
a  riverfront  town. 

The  settlement  lived  up  to  its  promise,  for  within  a  few  decades  it 
became  the  metropolis  of  the  territory  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains, 
the  "Queen  City  of  the  West."  In  1840,  with  over  46,000  inhabitants  it 
was  half  as  large  as  Philadelphia  or  Boston,  and  almost  half  the  size  of 
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Baltimore  or  New  Orleans.  The  Miami  and  Erie  canal,  of  which  Cin- 
cinnati was  the  terminus,  added  to  its  prosperity.  The  canal  reached 
Middletown  in  1827;  Toledo  in  1840.  Sensing  the  growing  importance 
of  railroads,  in  1839  local  businessmen  successfully  promoted  extension  of 
the  B&O  railroad  from  Parkersburg,  through  Cincinnati,  to  St.  Louis. 

During  the  Civil  War  Cincinnati's  river  trade  with  the  southern 
states  came  to  a  standstill.  Post-war  recovery  was  slow.  The  frontier 
was  rapidly  pushing  westward.  Having  been  bypassed  by  main  lines  of 
cross-country  railroads,  Cincinnatians  felt  it  imperative  to  develop  a  rail 
connection  with  the  South.  In  1868  they  secured  passage  of  state  legis- 
lation permitting  a  city  to  construct,  own,  and  operate  a  railroad. 
Through  a  board  of  trustees,  the  city  of  Cincinnati  built,  and  in  1877 
completed,  its  railroad  to  Chattanooga.  Total  cost  to  date  has  been  over 
$18  million.  Annual  rental  from  its  lessee,  the  Southern  railroad,  brings 
almost  iy2  percent  investment.  But  more  important  than  the  tangible 
profit  of  this  unique  municipal  venture  has  been  the  commerce  accruing 
to  Cincinnati  through  the  far-sighted  provision  of  this  main  rail  artery 
from  North  to  South. 

Because  of  the  dominant  significance  of  river  navigation  in  the  city's 
early  commerce,  business  grew  up  on  Front  Street  along  the  edge  of  the 
river  bench,  50  to  60  feet  above  the  channel.  In  the  middle  1800's  resi- 
dences lined  streets  along  the  upper  margin  of  the  basin.  Here  and  there 
they  impinged  on  the  lower  edges  of  the  bluffs. 

As  railroads  came,  most  of  them  followed  the  valleys:  Mill  Creek, 
Little  Miami,  Licking  and  Ohio.  The  Cincinnati  Southern  railway 
climbed  up  into  the  Kentucky  hills  to  head  southward.  Industry  sought 
the  railroads :  mostly  in  the  Mill  Creek  Valley,  and  the  Norwood  Trough, 
which  is  a  section  of  the  pre-glacial  Ohio  River  Valley,  irregularly  filled 
with  deposit  left  by  melting  glaciers,  but  still  a  well-defined,  well-drained 
lowland  area  suited  for  industry.  Some  manufacturing  and  wholesaling 
also  developed  on  the  riverfront,  and  around  the  downtown  area  as  it 
expanded. 

Newport,  which  began  about  the  same  time  as  Cincinnati,  and  Cov- 
ington  a  few  years  later,  grew  up  on  the  basin  area  across  the  Ohio  on 
each  side  of  the  Licking  River.  Railroad  service  encouraged  development 
of  several  commuter  villages,  then  rather  remote  from  Cincinnati: 
Glendale,  Wyoming  and  Hartwell  to  the  north;  Fernbank  to  the  west; 
Madisonville  and  Terrace  Park  to  the  east. 

In  the  1870's  four  incline  railways  were  built  up  the  steep  bluffs  from 
the  basin  to  the  adjoining  hills.  Residences  began  to  climb  up  onto  the 
hilltops.  These  were  actually  sections  of  a  plateau,  through  which  the 
river  valleys  had  been  cut  down  200  to  400  feet  below  the  general  level. 
A  topographic  map  of  the  area,  showing  land  below  600  feet  elevation, 
that  which  is  between  600  and  800,  and  that  above  800  feet,  depicts  the 
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manner  in  which  long-continued  erosion  of  the  plateau  carved  numerous 
ridges  and  sharp  narrow  valleys  forming  a  serrated  pattern  that  distorts 
the  general  outlines  of  the  principal  valleys.  Large,  relatively  level  areas 
of  plateau  remain  on  the  Ohio  side,  whereas  the  Kentucky  portion  of  the 
metropolitan  area  is  more  highly  dissected. 

In  few  American  cities  has  topography  had  as  great  an  effect  on  the 
character  of  urban  development  as  it  has  in  Cincinnati.  This  is  particular- 
ly true  in  respect  to  the  street  pattern.  As  the  city  spread  out  of  the  basin 
up  onto  the  surrounding  hills,  streets  were  run  upward  through  the 
comparatively  few  secondary  valleys  or  gashed  into  the  hillsides,  in 
order  to  reach  the  uplands.  These  same  valleys  tended  to  block  crosswise 
connections  between  outlying  neighborhoods. 

Partly  because  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  developing  its  rugged 
terrain,  the  Cincinnati  urban  area  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio  River  grew 
as  a  succession  of  small  towns  located  where  topographic  conditions  were 
favorable.  Eventually  many  of  these  were  incorporated  within  the  cen- 
tral city.  Others  have  continued  as  independent  suburbs.  Three  are 
completely  surrounded  by  Cincinnati.  Some  have  grown  together  until 
there  is  no  apparent  line  of  demarcation  between  them. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  automobile,  houses  have  spattered  out  all  over 
the  hilltops.  Suburban  shopping  centers  have  made  inroads  into  the 
central  business  district.  Increasingly  heavy  truck  and  through  auto 
traffic  make  unsafe  the  main  streets  of  the  neighborhoods  that  straddle 
them.  In  short,  metropolitan  Cincinnati  of  today  suffers  from  most  of  the 
ailments  that  are  common  to  all  our  larger  cities,  and  which  are  too 
familiar  to  require  recitation.  In  addition,  Cincinnati  betrays  other 
symptoms  resulting  from  its  being  a  comparatively  old  city.  Like  persons, 
cities  achieve  certain  desirable  attributes  only  after  reaching  ripe  maturity. 
Few  Cincinnatians,  however,  would  deny  that  certain  portions  of  the  city 
are  distinctly  overripe.  It  is  not  such  a  long  step  from  urban  maturity  to 
senility. 

And  so  to  discussion  of  the  master  plan.  Though  essentially  a  guide 
for  the  physical  development  of  the  metropolitan  area,  the  plan  inevitably 
required  considerable  basic  research. 

One  of  the  first  studies  concerned  population.  We  needed  to  know 
many  significant  facts  about  the  people  of  the  area.  Past  trends  of  growth 
were  studied  and  projected  to  1970.  It  was  found  that  there  will  probably 
be  50  per  cent  more  people  over  age  65  in  1970  than  in  1940.  By  then 
the  average  family  size  will  have  been  reduced  to  2.9  persons  as  compared 
with  3.45  in  1940.  Immigration  of  war  workers,  and  the  fact  that  most 
of  them  remained  after  the  war,  have  resulted  in  an  estimated  increase 
between  1940  and  1947  of  80,000  persons,  making  the  metropolitan 
population  today  about  865,000.  A  figure  of  925,000  may  be  reached  in 
1970. 
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Studies  of  the  economy  of  the  area  indicated  the  close  relationship 
between  future  population  and  economic  prosperity.  From  analysis  of  a 
number  of  metropolitan  cities  it  was  found  that  at  least  moderate,  sustain- 
ed numerical  growth  is  an  indication  if  not  a  prerequisite  of  a  healthy 
urban  economy.  Barring  unforeseeable  changes  in  the  relation  between 
birth  and  death  rates,  immigration  from  the  country  or  from  other  urban 
areas  is  the  only  likely  source  of  appreciable  population  increase.  To 
achieve  such  immigration,  however,  calls  for  organized  efforts  to  take 
advantage  of  all  desirable  opportunities  for  employment  and  to  provide 
in  connection  with  living,  working,  and  leisure  the  amenities  that  will  be 
increasingly  demanded  if  this  city  is  to  compete  favorably  with  others. 

Studies  brought  out  the  advantages  of  Cincinnati's  geographical 
location  in  relation  to  all  types  of  transportation  routes  and  its  consequent 
favorable  position  as  a  distribution  center.  Taking  full  advantage  of 
transportation  mediums  naturally  requires  modern,  efficient  terminals. 
Economic  studies  emphasized  the  increasing  importance  of  various  types 
of  service  occupations,  as  distinguished  from  employment  in  manu- 
facturing. These  studies  also  urge  the  wisdom  of  providing  facilities  to 
enable  Cincinnati  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  its  potentialities  as  the 
regional  center  for  a  large  area  with  respect  to  conventions,  cultural 
opportunities,  medical  services,  sports  events,  amusements  and  retail  trade. 

Other  research  studies  threw  light  on  the  existing  status  of  various 
types  of  land  use:  the  areas  devoted  to  industry,  dwellings,  retail  and 
wholesale  business;  on  recent  trends  in  industrial  and  residential  de- 
velopment; availability  of  land  for  these  and  other  types  of  uses,  and 
expectable  acreage  requirements  for  each  use  category. 

Various  elements  involved  in  the  physical  planning  of  the  area  were 
carried  along  more  or  less  simultaneously  through  the  preliminary  stages. 
The  map  entitled  "Generalized  Master  Plan  for  Metropolitan  Cincinnati" 
which  you  see  here  was  the  first  attempt  to  bring  together  these  separate 
studies  into  a  single  integrated  plan.  This  was  completed  nearly  a  year 
and  a  half  ago.  It  was  always  regarded  as  tentative,  being  meant  to  bring 
to  light  adjustments  found  necessary  in  fitting  together  component 
parts.  Existing  and  proposed  conditions  are  shown  without  differentia- 
tion. 

This  plan  illustrates  the  basic  organization  of  metropolitan  Cincinnati 
into  primarily  residential  communities,  with  community  separator  belts, 
the  principal  uses  of  which  are  production  and  mobile  distribution  of 
people  and  commodities.  This  is  not  the  final  master  plan.  The  latter  is 
really  composed  of  a  considerable  number  of  technical  reports  and  plans, 
all  the  significant  aspects  and  details  of  which  cannot  be  shown  on  any 
one  map. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  more  important  planning  elements  that  com- 
pose the  metropolitan  master  plan. 
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Railroads:  Probably  no  factor  in  such  a  plan  is  more  influential  than 
railroads  in  shaping  the  basic  land-use  pattern.  Industry  naturally  seeks 
locations  adjacent  to  them.  The  relation  between  these  two  important 
mediums  of  production  and  transportation,  and  in  turn  their  relation  to 
residential  sections,  has  much  to  do  with  determining  the  desirability 
of  an  urban  area  as  a  place  to  live  and  work. 

Cincinnati's  union  terminal  is  a  magnificent  solution  for  the  passenger 
phase  of  railroad  transportation.  Unfortunately,  the  program  for  im- 
proving railroad  operations  stopped  short  after  taking  care  of  passenger 
traffic.  Serious  congestion  of  freight  traffic  occurs  throughout  the  lower 
Millcreek  Valley,  particularly  near  the  Ohio  River.  This  traffic  is  com- 
posed primarily  of  north  and  south  interchange  movements,  and  inter- 
mingling of  such  movements  with  the  through  east-west  freight  traffic 
of  the  B&O. 

The  plan  designed  to  cure  this  congestion  involves  a  new  railroad 
bridge  over  the  Ohio  River,  some  changing  from  single  to  double  tracks, 
and  about  4y2  miles  of  new  tracks.  This  construction,  plus  more  inten- 
sive use  of  outlying  yards,  would  enable  a  large  volume  of  freight  traffic 
to  bypass  the  congested  lower  portion  of  Mill  Creek  Valley. 

Estimates  indicate  that  demonstrable  savings  to  railroads  and  the 
public  from  improved  operations,  and  from  obviating  otherwise  needed 
grade-crossing  elimination  projects  on  the  B&O  Toledo  division  would 
more  than  balance  the  cost  of  the  entire  improvement  proposed  by  the 
plan. 

Airports:  The  Cincinnati  master  plan  of  airports  is  based  on  volumes 
and  types  of  air  traffic  anticipated  during  the  ten  years  beginning  in  1947. 
Master  plan  studies  have  indicated  the  need  for  the  following  aviation 
facilities : 

1.  A  master  airport  (Class  V)  for  scheduled  air  transport.    The  site 
universally  agreed  upon,  and  approved  by  city  council,  is  known  as  the 
Blue  Ash  site,  which  is  12%  air  miles  northeast  of  Cincinnati.   This  site 
has  also  been  approved  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration.    It  is 
hoped  that  both  federal  and  local  funds  may  become  available  in  1948  for 
its  development. 

2.  A  major  airport  (Class  IV)  for  cargo  transport  and  military  use, 
with  provision  for  extensive  private  flying.    These  needs  fit  the  recently 
completed  airport  in  Boone  County,  Kentucky,  which  is  now  used  by  all 
of  the  scheduled  commercial  airlines  that  serve  Cincinnati.    It  is  an- 
ticipated that  passenger  lines  will  move  to  the  airport  at  Blue  Ash  when 
it  is  completed. 

Both  of  these  are  hilltop  sites,  with  ideal  conditions  for  flight  opera- 
tions. 

3.  A   major    airport    (Class    III)    for   non-scheduled,    miscellaneous 
commercial,  instructional,  and  private  flying.   This  need  is  well  satisfied 
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by  municipally-owned  Lunken  airport  which  until  recently  was  used  by 
the  commercial  airlines.  It  has  a  valley  site,  six  miles  from  downtown 
Cincinnati. 

4.  For  private   flying,   at   least   six   airports    (Class   I)    in   Hamilton 
County  and  at  least  one  in  the  Kentucky  counties  across  the  river. 

5.  Provision  for  future  operation  of  helicopters  in  stragic  locations, 
including  one  on  the  central  riverfront. 

The  entire  metropolitan  plan  of  airports  has  been  approved  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration. 

Motorways:  The  Cincinnati  area  is  crossed  by  two  links  in  the  federal 
interregional  highway  system.  One  corresponds  to  U.  S.  25,  a  north- 
south  route  running  from  Detroit  to  Florida  through  Toledo,  Dayton, 
Cincinnati,  Lexington,  and  Atlanta.  The  other  is  a  northeast-southwest 
route  from  Cleveland,  through  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and 
Nashville  to  the  Gulf  states.  Both  routes  are  to  be  rebuilt  as  expressways, 
incorporating  all  modern  principles  of  design,  including  separation  of 
grades  at  intersections,  no  direct  access  from  abutting  property,  and 
separation  of  opposing  traffic  movements.  Within  metropolitan  Cin- 
cinnati new  rights-of-way  will  typically  run  in  separator  belts  between 
residential  communities.  For  identification  we  refer  to  the  Millcreek  and 
Northeast  expressways  in  Hamilton  County,  and  the  Dixie  expressway 
on  the  Kentucky  side.  These  will  accommodate  some  60  per  cent  of 
future  metropolitan  traffic.  The  vitally  important  line  of  intersection  of 
these  expressways  is  locally  known  as  the  Third  Street  Distributor,  so- 
called  because  it  will  distribute  motor  traffic  to  and  from  the  river  bridges, 
downtown  parking  facilities,  and  streets  of  the  central  business  district, 
to  which  it  will  lie  immediately  adjacent. 

Other  routes  are  important,  but  their  traffic  volumes  do  not  justify  costs 
involved  in  100  per  cent  expressway  character.  For  these  we  recommend 
development  as  "modified  expressways."  They  would  resemble  the  ideal  pro- 
totype particularly  as  to  limited  access,  but  in  most  cases  would  permit  neces- 
sary intersections  to  be  at  grade.  These  routes,  also,  would  generally  be  lo- 
cated between  communities,  or  at  least  between  neighborhoods,  rather  than 
cutting  through  them.  Their  primary  function,  like  that  of  the  expressways, 
is  to  provide  fast  and  uninterrupted  traffic  to  the  focal  center  of  the  metro- 
politan area,  as  well  as  between  its  widely  separated  outlying  parts,  and  to 
permit  non-local  traffic  to  bypass  residential  communities  and  intensively 
built-up  sections. 

Provision  of  expressways,  full  and  modified,  will  relieve  and  permit  the 
effective  functioning  of  the  thoroughfares,  both  primary  and  secondary,  which 
will  serve  as  feeders  to  them,  as  connecting  links  between  communities,  and 
as  major  local  traffic  streets  within  communities  and  neighborhoods. 

Transit:  It  is  estimated  that  between  40  and  50  per  cent  of  the  public 
transit  vehicles  entering  the  downtown  area  in  the  future  will  be  able  to  use 
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the  expressways  and  modified  expressways  to  serve  the  outer  suburbs.  Pres- 
ent studies  indicate  that  these  express  vehicles  could  remain  on  the  express- 
ways to  points  very  near  the  central  business  district.  There  they  would  dip 
underground  for  a  short  loop  into  and  out  of  an  express  terminal.  Remain- 
ing transit  vehicles,  providing  local  service  to  the  nearer  residential  com- 
munities, would  remain  on  the  surface,  using  improved  loops.  Within  the 
innermost  congested  area  vehicular  turning  movements  would  be  largely  elim- 
inated. Eventual  conversion  to  all  rubber-tired  vehicles  (trackless  trolleys 
and  busses)  would  eliminate  need  for  all  street  loading  platforms,  thus  re- 
lieving congestion  not  only  in  the  downtown  area  but  also  on  main  arterial 
routes. 

It  is  suggested  that  eventually  a  new  interregional  bus  terminal  be  con- 
structed immediately  south  of  the  Third  Street  Distributor  where  it  would 
be  most  accessible  to  all  expressways.  It  would  have  escalators,  and  a  pedes- 
trian ramp  over  the  distributor  to  bring  passengers  gradually  up  to  the  level 
of  the  business  district.  Either  the  same  terminal,  or  expansion  of  the  present 
Dixie  terminal  would  serve  riders  from  across  the  river. 

Studies  have  indicated  that  carrying  out  all  the  above  proposals,  in  con- 
junction with  expressways  and  off-street  parking  facilities,  would  raise  a 
question  as  to  need  of  the  very  costly  complete  subway  loop  under  the  entire 
central  business  district,  hitherto  regarded  as  the  only  feasible  eventual  means 
of  relieving  downtown  congestion. 

Parking:  Parking  facilities  in  effect  will  be  terminals  for  vehicles  enter- 
ing the  central  business  district,  mostly  via  the  expressway  system,  to  make 
stops  of  varying  durations.  Studies  indicate  that  within  the  very  heart  of 
the  metropolitan  business  district  there  are  few  parking  facilities  at  present 
and  that  their  provision  should  be  discouraged.  Generally  speaking,  parking 
is  classified  as  short-term  and  all-day.  Facilities  for  short-term  parking,  con- 
sisting of  garages  and  open-deck  structures,  should  be  provided  within  an 
inner  belt  about  one  and  a  half  blocks  wide  around  the  high-value  inner- 
core  area.  This  belt  should  be  encircled  by  an  outer  belt  containing  lots  for 
all-day  parking.  This  belt  would  extend  for  a  distance  of  two  blocks  or  more 
outside  the  short-term  parking  belt.  Naturally,  all  portions  of  both  belts 
would  not  be  occupied  by  parking  facilities.  Use  of  the  inner  belt  for  all- 
day  parking  could  be  discouraged  by  a  rate  policy  which  would  increase 
rather  than  diminish  charges  for  the  longer  periods. 

Current  studies  indicate  present  need  of  some  2,000  additional  spaces 
for  short-term  parking.  Currently  available  spaces  would  be  sufficient  for 
all-day  parking  if  the  above-noted  short-term  facilities  were  provided,  but 
additional  capacity  for  all-day  parking  will  be  needed  by  1970. 

Central  Riverfront :  The  central  riverfront  is  an  area  of  191  acres,  between 
the  central  business  district  and  the  river,  along  which  it  extends  for  a  little 
over  a  mile.  This  area  was  covered  by  the  record  flood  of  1937,  and  parts 
of  it  have  been  inundated  many  times.  Flooding,  however,  is  not  the  prime 
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cause  of  its  decline.  Central  waterfronts  in  Detroit  and  Buffalo,  unaffected 
by  floods,  are  similarly  decadent.  The  real  root  of  the  trouble  is  that  the 
whole  layout  of  streets  and  structures,  built  to  serve  the  earliest  period  in 
the  city's  history,  has  become  obsolete. 

This  substandard  area  brings  inadequate  returns  to  the  city  in  both  tax 
revenues  and  usefulness.  It  has  a  depreciating  effect  on  the  whole  adjacent 
downtown  business  district.  Land  uses  are  jumbled.  The  only  fairly  homo- 
geneous use  consists  of  wholesale  produce  marketing  activities.  One  of  the 
master  plan  reports  covers  their  removal  to  a  proposed  new  consolidated 
produce  market  on  a  nearby  site  above  the  reach  of  floods. 

The  central  business  district,  which  the  riverfront  immediately  adjoins,  is 
the  natural  focal  point  of  the  metropolitan  area.  The  riverfront  is  thus  in  a 
key  position  with  relation  to  the  metropolitan  transportation  system. 

Such  factors  as  accessibility  via  the  expressways,  low  land  cost,  oppor- 
tunity for  flexibility  of  arrangement,  and  favorable  setting,  attest  the  suit- 
ability of  this  locality  for  structures  to  house  activities  that  will  draw  crowds 
from  the  whole  metropolitan  area  and  beyond :  assembly  halls,  a  sports  arena, 
an  exhibition  building,  an  auditorium,  a  stadium,  and  similar  structures.  For 
the  same  reasons  governmental  administrative  and  service  buildings  are 
recommended  to  be  grouped  here.  Most  of  the  immediate  riverbank  is  pro- 
posed to  be  devoted  to  parks  and  recreation  areas,  including  facilities  for  use 
of  the  river. 

The  threat  of  floods  has  been  thoroughly  considered.  Selective  protection 
of  key  buildings  and  areas  would  be  provided  by  such  means  as  localized 
filling,  placing  of  major  buildings  at  levels  above  the  reach  of  floods,  design 
of  structures  so  as  in  effect  to  provide  their  own  flood  walls ;  and  placing  of 
access  ways  above  flood  levels. 

Analysis  demonstrates  that  the  riverfront  plan  as  recommended,  exclusive 
of  the  erection  of  public  buildings,  can  be  accomplished  at  no  ultimate  cost 
to  the  taxpayers,  through  resale  of  sites  allocated  to  private  development. 
At  the  same  time  local  tax  revenues  would  be  increased  by  approximately 
three-fourths  of  a  million  dollars  annually;  valuable  sites  for  needed  public 
buildings  would  become  available  at  no  cost;  and  several  million  dollars  of 
outside  money  would  be  brought  into  Cincinnati  each  year  by  conventions 
and  major  sports  events. 

Communities  and  Neighborhoods:  Here  in  the  Cincinnati  area,  more 
than  in  most  large  cities,  people  have  been  able  to  enjoy  the  economic  and 
cultural  advantages  of  a  metropolis  while  making  their  homes  in  residential 
localities  small  enough  to  satisfy  the  urge  for  a  social  life  scaled  to  the  aver- 
age family. 

The  master  plan  proposes  to  strengthen  the  present  rudimentary  neigh- 
borhood composition  of  the  metropolitan  area  so  as  to  form  an  organized 
cluster  of  communities,  each  further  divisible  into  neighborhoods.  Primarily 
residential  in  character,  each  community  would  be  equipped  with  a  full 
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complement  of  facilities  for  daily  shopping,  for  social,  civic,  and  religious 
activities,  for  health,  education,  and  recreation,  and  for  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection, comparable  to  those  that  would  be  provided  in  a  properly  planned, 
well-governed  isolated  town  of  similar  size. 

Organization  of  the  area  by  communities  is  not  intended  to  imply  politi- 
cal reorganization,  but  rather  to  provide  a  logical,  decentralized  pattern  for 
the  distribution  of  public  service  facilities,  and  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
group  social  activities  within  neighborhoods. 

An  average  community  in  the  Cincinnati  area  as  visualized  in  the  master 
plan  will  comprise  1,000  to  2,000  acres,  a  population  of  20,000  to  40,000, 
will  include  several  neighborhoods,  one  junior  high  school  with  an  accom- 
panying playfield,  available  for  community  use,  and  will  have  one  dominant 
business  district. 

The  typical  neighborhood  will  comprise  400  to  800  acres,  a  population 
of  4,000  to  10,000,  an  elementary  public  school  with  a  children's  play- 
ground, additional  playgrounds  if  needed,  one  or  more  small  local  parks,  a 
neighborhood  shopping  center,  and  sometimes  additional  local  shopping 
centers. 

There  are  19  potential  communities  and  93  neighborhoods  in  Hamilton 
County.  In  the  Kenton- Campbell  counties'  area  on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the 
Ohio  River  there  are  6  communities,  with  37  neighborhoods. 

In  working  out  the  general  pattern  of  communities  in  the  Cincinnati 
metropolitan  area  and  in  analyzing  each  one,  it  has  been  necessary  to  think 
and  plan  in  very  different  terms  from  a  neighborhood  unit  concept  applicable 
in  Detroit,  New  York,  Chicago,  or  smaller  cities  where  topography  is  not 
a  dominant  factor.  The  theoretical  ideal  neighborhood  is  bounded  but 
not  entered  by  major  traffic  streets.  In  the  Cincinnati  area,  however,  the 
highly  irregular  street  pattern  and  spacial  limitations  induced  by  rough  topog- 
raphy, make  it  almost  impossible  to  develop  even  a  single  neighborhood  that 
is  not  crossed  by  at  least  one  fairly  important  thoroughfare. 

If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  typical  neighborhood  pattern  in  the  master 
plan  it  tends  to  be  that  of  the  normal  village  or  small  city  which  has  de- 
veloped around  the  nucleus  of  the  intersection  of  two  main  streets.  This 
situation  makes  it  all  the  more  imperative  that  irrelevant  traffic  be  siphoned 
off  from  community  and  neighborhood  streets  onto  expressways  and  modified 
expressways  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  as  contemplated  in  the  master  plan. 

In  designing  a  land-use  plan  for  each  community,  provision  is  being  made 
for  a  full  complement  of  different  residential  types.  Thus  every  community 
would  contain  accommodations  suitable  for  young  couples,  for  those  with 
growing  families,  and  for  elderly  persons.  Therefore,  instead  of  a  family's 
being  forced  to  move  away  from  friends,  neighbors,  churches,  and  other  as- 
sociations as  it  arrives  at  various  stages  in  its  life  cycle,  housing  accommoda- 
tions of  all  kinds  could  be  found  within  the  same  community. 

The  inseparable  relationship  between  recreational  areas  and  facilities  and 
organized  activity  programs  for  use  of  them  provided  the  basis  for  a  volumi- 
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nous  master  plan  report.  Although  Cincinnati  is  amply  supplied  with  the 
larger  type  of  metropolitan  parks,  it  is  much  less  well  provided  with  areas  for 
active  recreation,  that  is,  community  playfields  and  neighborhood  play- 
grounds. The  same  is  true  of  small  neighborhood  parks.  The  imminent  con- 
struction program  of  the  Cincinnati  board  of  education,  which  will  include 
a  considerable  number  of  elementary  and  junior  high  schools,  for  nearly  all 
of  which  fairly  large  sites  are  being  provided,  will  go  far  toward  correcting 
present  play  area  deficiencies,  at  least  within  the  Cincinnati  school  district. 

The  master  plan  report  on  Public  Buildings  brought  out  certain  advan- 
tages that  result  from  the  grouping  of  public  or  quasi-public  buildings  of 
the  "central  type"  which  serve  the  entire  metropolitan  area.  The  same  reason- 
ing applies  in  proportionate  degree  to  the  grouping  of  community  public 
service  facilities.  Such  facilities  include  elementary  and  junior  high  schools, 
branch  libraries,  health  centers,  post  offices,  municipal  branch  offices,  and 
police  and  fire  stations.  Because  of  the  varying  requirements  of  different 
functions,  not  all  units  of  such  facilities  can  be  located  close  together.  The 
best  opportunities  for  grouping  occur  in  the  principal  suburban  business  dis- 
tricts, which  usually  are  found  at  the  most  accessible  and  focal  points  in  their 
communities.  From  the  standpoints  of  appearance,  sharing  of  an  attractive 
setting,  joint  parking  and  other  factors,  as  well  as  for  public  convenience, 
it  is  desirable  that  effort  be  made  to  group  the  facilities  wherever  possible, 
as  distinguished  from  their  merely  being  comprised  within  the  same  general 
locality. 

Wherever  possible,  schools  which  are  increasingly  being  used  as  centers 
of  community  activity,  desirably  can  be  incorporated  in  such  community  civic 
centers  or,  conversely,  the  public  facilities  group  can  be  built  around  the 
school  as  a  nucleus,  provided  that  accessibility  and  convenience  to  the  entire 
community  are  not  thereby  sacrificed.  The  school,  so  located,  will  serve  as 
an  educational,  cultural,  social,  and  recreational  center  for  people  of  all  ages. 
The  elementary  school  should  play  an  important  role  in  neighborhood  activi- 
ties. On  the  other  hand,  a  well-located  junior  high  school,  because  of  its 
more  varied  and  extensive  equipment  and  facilities,  can  serve  better  than  an 
elementary  school  as  a  center  of  adult  activities  for  an  entire  community. 

In  closing  let  me  emphasize  what  to  many  of  you  is  trite,  namely,  that 
the  master  plan  is  much  more  than  an  aggregation  of  separate  technical  re- 
ports and  maps  covering  different  aspects  of  urban  development.  In  its 
preparation  no  one  planning  factor  held  precedence  over  others.  Mutual 
adjustments  and  compromises  had  to  be  made.  Such  integration,  however,  is 
the  unique  contribution  of  the  city  planner. 

We  are  nearly  ready  to  present  the  master  plan  to  the  Queen  City.  She  is 
now  admittedly  approaching  the  dowager  stage,  and  her  laurels  are  more 
than  a  little  crushed  from  being  rested  on.  The  plan  is  no  miraculous  foun- 
tain of  youth  that  can  bring  rejuvenation  at  one  gulp;  rather  it  offers  a 
prescription  to  be  followed  over  a  period  of  time.  How  Cincinnati  will  take 
her  medicine  remains  to  be  seen. 
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It  is  generally  considered  that  recent  planning  developments  in  Britain 
are  revolutionary.  To  some  they  foreshadow  an  epoch  of  distasteful  state  regi- 
mentation, and  to  others  they  herald  the  long  hoped  for  halcyon  days  of 
planning.  It  is  usually  thought  that  recent  legislation  and  in  particular  the 
Town  Planning  Bill  at  present  before  the  House  of  Commons,  has  emerged 
without  historic  background  amidst  a  spate  of  post-war  enactments  introduced 
by  a  new  form  of  government — that  only  the  extreme  exigencies  of  the  times 
make  it  possible  for  such  bold  measures  to  be  imposed. 

In  1909  Mr.  Churchill,  who  was  then  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
speaking  in  the  budget  debate  said:  "Because  the  population  is  congested  in 
the  city,  the  price  of  land  is  high  in  the  suburbs,  and  because  the  price  of  land 
is  high  in  the  suburbs,  the  population  must  remain  congested  in  the  city. 
That  is  the  position  which  we  are  asked  to  believe  is  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  which  have  hitherto  dominated  civilized  society."  The  first  statu- 
tory measure  in  Britain  to  modify  the  freedom  of  a  landlord  to  develop  his 
land  in  any  manner  he  pleased,  beyond  compliance  with  the  common  law  of 
nuisance  and  such  safeguards  as  existed  for  public  health  and  safety,  was 
enacted  in  1909.  It  established  the  conception  of  the  planned  use  of  land. 
Though  negative  in  character  and  limited  in  range,  it  represented  a  milestone 
in  social  progress. 

In  succeeding  years  planning  powers  were  elaborated  without  altering  the 
type  of  land  over  which  such  powers  could  be  exercised.  It  was  not  until  the 
passing  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act  in  1932,  however,  that  plan- 
ning powers  were  extended  to  embrace  any  type  of  land,  whether  built  on  or 
not,  and  whether  in  town  or  country.  The  Act  of  1932  is  at  the  moment,  and 
will  be  until  the  present  bill  before  the  House  of  Commons  is  passed — the 
governing  planning  statute  in  Britain. 

The  aim  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act  of  1932  is  primarily  to 
restrict  by  regulatory  processes  certain  forms  of  undesirable  development,  and 
to  preserve  amenities.  The  system  is  essentially  one  of  local  planning  depend- 
ent upon  the  initiative  and  financial  resources  of  local  authority.  Central 
government  is  enabled  only  to  restrict  the  action  of  the  local  planning  author- 
ity and  to  function  as  a  quasi-judicial  body  to  ensure  equity. 

Though  some  measure  of  control  over  undesirable  development  has  been 
achieved  by  means  of  the  Act  of  1932,  the  results  obtained  have  been  largely 
negative.  The  act  has  certain  patent  defects.  Planning  powers  are  permissive 
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only,  and  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  only  3  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of 
Great  Britain  was  covered  by  operative  planning  schemes.  Under  the  act, 
planning  schemes  are  necessarily  local  in  character.  Quite  naturally,  plans 
have  not  been  prepared  to  jeopardize  an  authority's  own  finances  or  to  deprive 
it  of  substantial  increases  in  rate  income.  The  critical  weakness  of  the  system 
lies  in  the  inability  of  local  authorities  with  limited  financial  resources  to  meet 
heavy  compensation  which  desirable  planning  proposals  might  entail.  This 
inability  of  local  authorities  to  meet  compensation  has  in  fact  frustrated  most, 
if  not  all,  purposeful  action  which  might  otherwise  have  been  taken. 

As  the  question  of  compensation  is  so  relevant,  it  may  be  as  well  to  de- 
scribe briefly  the  general  principles  underlying  payment  of  compensation  for 
state  interference  in  the  use  of  private  property  in  Great  Britain.  By  the  com- 
mon law  of  England  where  property  is  taken  over  by  the  state,  the  state  is 
liable  to  pay  compensation  to  the  individual  for  the  loss  of  his  property.  But 
where  regulatory  powers  of  the  state  limit  the  use  which  may  be  made  of 
individual  property,  but  do  not  deprive  the  individual  of  his  ownership,  no 
claim  for  compensation  lies  at  common  law.  This  common  law  principle  has 
been  modified  in  cases  by  statute,  on  the  grounds  that  hardship  would  be  en- 
tailed. There  is  no  right  to  compensation  under  regulatory  powers  unless  the 
right  is  expressly  conferred  or  implied  by  statute. 

Existing  planning  legislation  in  Britain  takes  the  form  of  specifying  par- 
ticular matters  upon  which  compensation  can  be  excluded.  The  Act  of  1909 
gave  general  rights  to  owners  to  claim  compensation  when  their  property  was 
injuriously  affected  by  the  making  of  a  planning  scheme,  but  extended  the 
range  of  requirements  which  could  be  imposed  without  compensation.  The 
1932  Act  made  no  fundamental  change  in  the  general  basis  of  compensation 
but  added  to  the  requirements  and  restrictions  for  which  compensation  could 
be  excluded. 

Concurrent  with  compensation  is  the  question  of  betterment — that  incre- 
ment in  the  value  of  land  that  results  from  the  community's  effort  as  a  whole 
to  provide  the  necessities  of  our  modern  way  of  life.  Planning  legislation  has 
always  recognized  in  principle  at  least  that  betterment  should  accrue  to  the 
community.  If  as  a  result  of  making  a  planning  scheme  or  because  of  the 
execution  by  a  responsible  authority  of  public  works  under  a  scheme,  any 
property  is  increased  in  value  an  authority  may  under  the  Town  and  Country 
Planning  Act  recover  from  the  person  whose  property  is  so  increased  an 
amount  not  exceeding  75  per  cent  of  the  increased  value.  But  the  procedure 
is  so  circumscribed  and  has  been  so  difficult  to  apply,  that  only  in  three  re- 
corded cases  has  betterment  been  levied. 

In  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  war,  it  became  evident  that  the 
existing  principles  and  practices  of  planning  were  not  attuned  to  the  social 
and  economic  needs  of  the  country.  The  regulatory  devices  of  existing  plan- 
ning legislation  were  of  no  avail  beyond  haphazardly  controlling  the  appear- 
ance of  things. 
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In  1937  the  government  then  in  power  appointed  the  Barlow  Commission 
to  report  on  the  remedial  measures  needed  to  cope  with  the  pressing  social, 
economic  and  strategic  problems  created  by  the  geographical  distribution  of 
industrial  population.  The  commission  in  their  findings  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  central  authority,  national  in  scope  and  character,  for  regu- 
lating the  location  of  industry,  and  in  their  recommendations  bearing  directly 
on  planning  matters  pointed  the  way  towards  a  new  conception  of  planning 
under  positive  central  direction. 

As  a  result  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Barlow  Commission,  and 
because  of  the  growing  public  and  governmental  awareness  of  the  need  for 
adequate  control  of  land  use,  a  further  step  was  taken  in  the  appointment  of 
the  Uthwatt  Committee  in  1941  to  consider  "the  payment  of  compensation 
and  recovery  of  betterment  in  respect  of  public  control  of  the  use  of  land." 
The  committee  recommended  that  the  state  should  acquire  the  development 
rights  of  all  undeveloped  land  and  pay  immediate  compensation  to  owners. 
Thereafter  the  land  would  retain  only  its  undeveloped  values.  When  devel- 
opment was  to  take  place  the  state  would  acquire  the  freehold  of  land  at 
undeveloped  values  at  the  time  of  acquisition,  and  then  lease  it  to  the  devel- 
oper. The  startling  features  of  their  recommendations  were  the  immediate 
purchase  of  development  rights  and  the  leasehold  system  under  government 
ownership.  It  implied  land  nationalization. 

Later  in  1941  the  Scott  Committee  was  established  to  examine  conditions 
in  rural  areas  which  had  been  considered  outside  the  terms  of  reference  of  the 
Barlow  Commission. 

All  three  committees  recommended  the  principle  of  national  planning  and 
the  establishment  of  a  central  planning  authority.  The  Uthwatt  Committee 
went  further  and  recommended  positive  development  in  the  integration  of 
private  and  public  enterprise.  It  also  recommended,  as  an  essential  instrument 
in  achieving  comprehensive  planning  and  the  best  use  of  land,  the  immediate 
vesting  in  the  state  of  the  development  rights  in  all  land  outside  built  up 
areas  on  the  basis  of  fair  compensation.  It  pronounced  at  the  same  time,  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that  if  planning  were  to  achieve  economic  efficiency  for  the 
community  and  well-being  for  the  individual,  it  involved  the  subordination 
to  the  public  good  of  personal  interests. 

In  February  1943,  as  a  first  step  in  implementing  the  recommendations  of 
those  illustrious  committees,  a  Ministry  of  Town  and  Country  Planning  was 
established  charged  with  "the  duty  of  securing  consistency  and  continuity  in 
the  framing  and  execution  of  national  policy  with  respect  to  the  use  and 
development  of  land  throughout  England  and  Wales."  The  first  measure 
introduced  by  the  newly  established  ministry  was  the  Town  and  Country 
Planning  (Interim  Development)  Act  1943  which  extended  planning  control 
over  the  entire  country  as  a  device  to  protect  any  future  planning  measures. 
It  provided  also  a  greater  measure  of  central  control  and  enabled  the  minister 
to  make  planning  decisions  in  the  light  of  national  policy. 
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Then  there  followed  the  important  Act  of  1944  to  deal  with  the  recon- 
struction of  areas  of  extensive  war  damage  and  of  obsolete  and  badly  planned 
urban  development.  The  interesting  features  of  the  act  lie  in  the  powers 
vested  in  local  planning  authorities  for  the  appropriation  of  the  freehold  of 
land  in  the  areas  to  be  developed  and  its  subsequent  leasing  for  redevelop- 
ment purposes.  In  1944  the  government  issued  a  white  paper  expressing  its 
attitude  on  land  use.  The  government  accepted  the  recommendations  of  the 
Uthwatt  Committee,  extended  the  Uthwatt  scheme  to  cover  land  to  be  re- 
developed or  changed  in  use  but  it  denied  the  system  of  leasehold  which  the 
committee  had  recommended. 

Then  in  1946  in  order  to  deal  with  the  planned  decentralization  of  con- 
gested urban  areas,  the  New  Towns  Act  was  passed  enabling  the  minister  to 
establish  new  towns.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  act  is  that  for  purposes  of 
land  acquisition  it  followed  the  procedure  of  the  Act  of  1944  which  enabled 
the  local  authority  to  obtain  and  hold  in  perpetuity  the  freehold  ownership  of 
land  acquired  in  establishing  the  new  towns. 

Before  discussing  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Bill  of  1947,  which 
crystallizes  the  change  between  the  old  and  the  new  order  of  planning  in 
Great  Britain,  it  is  of  interest  to  mention  a  number  of  other  recent  measures 
framed  to  make  national  planning  a  reality.  In  1944  the  government's  White 
Paper  on  Employment  Policy  stated  as  a  primary  national  aim  the  maintenance 
of  a  high  and  stable  level  of  employment.  Among  the  proposals  put  forward 
were  measures  to  secure  a  balanced  industrial  development  by  influencing  the 
location  of  new  factories.  The  Distribution  of  Industries  Act  passed  in  1945 
implemented  these  intentions.  The  nationalization  of  the  mines,  and  the 
white  papers  on  the  iron  and  steel  industries  and  transport,  suggest  further 
measures  of  national  control.  Through  a  number  of  measures  such  as  the 
Social  Insurance  Act,  the  National  Health  Act  and  the  Education  Act,  great 
strides  to  improve  social  conditions  have  been  taken.  The  Agricultural  Bill  at 
present  before  the  House  of  Commons  aims  at  ensuring  the  stability  and 
efficiency  of  the  industry. 

The  Town  and  Country  Planning  Bill  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons 
in  January  of  this  year  ushers  in  a  new  system  of  planning  for  the  old.  It 
also  marks  a  change  in  the  established  system  of  land  tenure  in  Great  Britain. 
The  document  is  lengthy  and  involved.  It  contains  108  clauses  and  many 
schedules  whose  provisions  range  from  such  dramatic  steps  as  vesting  all 
development  rights  in  the  state,  and  promulgating  an  entirely  new  code  of 
physical  planning,  to  such  details  as  the  control  of  outdoor  advertising. 

In  the  explanatory  memorandum  accompanying  the  bill,  the  government 
states  as  its  object  the  setting  up  of  a  new  and  more  effective  system  for  plan- 
ning the  development  and  use  of  land,  the  provision  of  a  comprehensive  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  development  values  with  the  consequent  removal  of 
one  of  the  main  obstacles  to  good  planning,  and  the  provision  of  exchequer 
grants  towards  the  cost  incurred  by  local  planning  authorities  in  acquiring 
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land  for  the  execution  of  their  plans.  In  support  of  the  proposals,  the  memo- 
randum explains  the  shortcomings  of  the  present  governing  planning  statute, 
the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act  of  1932,  and  refers  to  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Barlow,  Uthwatt  and  Scott  committees,  and  the  government 
White  Paper  on  Land  Use  as  the  sources  from  which  stem  the  principles 
underlying  the  proposals  on  compensation  and  betterment.  The  bill  is  founded 
on  principles  accepted  and  established  by  previous  governments  and  is  the 
logical  sequel  to  successive  steps  taken  prior  to  the  war  and  while  it  was 
raging. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  might  be  considered  under  three  headings :  the 
new  planning  system,  the  control  of  development  values,  and  the  financial 
provisions. 

The  Town  and  Country  Planning  Acts  of  1932  and  1944,  together  with 
many  minor  measures,  are  repealed  and  existing  planning  schemes  are 
scrapped.  The  function  of  planning  under  the  new  system  will  be  removed 
from  local  authority  and  will  devolve  upon  the  larger  county  councils  or 
county  boroughs.  Instead  of  the  1,441  planning  authorities  in  England  and 
Wales,  there  will  be  145.  Provision  is  made  through  the  setting  up  of  joint 
planning  boards  for  regional  planning  to  be  undertaken.  The  integration  of 
planning  on  a  national  basis  will  be  achieved  by  direction  of  the  Ministry  of 
Town  and  Country  Planning  through  joint  planning  boards  down  to  the 
level  of  the  constituent  planning  authorities. 

All  planning  authorities  are  required  within  three  years  to  prepare 
development  plans  showing  the  purposes  for  which  land  in  their  areas  is  to 
be  used,  and  designating  the  land  likely  to  be  wanted  for  various  purposes 
within  a  period  of  ten  years.  All  plans  are  to  be  reviewed  at  least  every  five 
years.  The  minister  is  required  to  approve  such  plans  and  is  empowered  to 
give  directions  to  planning  authorities  on  the  way  their  functions  are  to  be 
performed.  The  type  of  plan  to  be  prepared  is  very  deliberately  described  as 
a  development  plan — the  word  connotes  positive  action.  The  planning  system 
aims  at  flexibility,  as  opposed  to  the  rigidity  and  statutory  fixity  which  the 
Act  of  1932  induced.  It  places  upon  the  constituent  planning  authority  a 
new  function  and  understanding  of  the  methods  and  ways  of  urban  and 
rural  development. 

For  the  control  of  development  values  the  bill  does  not  propose  to 
nationalize  all  land,  but  states  categorically  that  the  owners  of  property  are 
not  entitled  to  the  loss  of  development  values  resulting  from  planning  meas- 
ures. All  development  values  now  accrue  to  the  state.  It  denies  the  rights 
inherent  in  the  1932  Act  for  compensation  for  injurious  affection  arising 
from  planning  controls,  but  to  meet  hardships  therefrom  a  capital  sum  of 
£300  million  is  to  be  made  available  for  payment  to  landowners  in  England 
and  Wales  and  Scotland.  The  bill  does  not  aim  at  nationalizing  the  land. 

The  effect  of  such  a  measure  will  be  to  reduce  the  value  of  each  piece  of 
land  to  the  value  attributable  to  its  existing  use.  Existing  development  values 
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will  be  extinguished  and  compensation  paid  for  hardship.  Any  increase  in  the 
value  of  land  due  to  its  change  in  use  will  be  taxed  away  wholly  or  in  part 
by  levying  a  development  charge.  The  scheme  by  which  the  global  sum  for 
compensation  will  be  paid  and  by  which  the  development  rights  will  be 
assessed  and  collected  is  to  be  worked  out  by  a  new  central  land  board  acting 
under  instructions  from  the  minister  of  town  and  country  planning  and  the 
treasury.  Values  are  to  be  assessed  by  those  prevailing  at  the  time  of  the 
introduction  of  the  bill,  and  actual  payments  will  be  made  within  a  period  of 
five  years. 

On  the  financial  side,  the  exchequer  grants  for  compulsory  acquisition  of 
local  planning  authorities  for  a  variety  of  purposes  and  specifically  for  town 
land  for  planning  purposes  have  been  increased.  Land  may  be  acquired  by 
planning,  and  may  be  developed  by  the  authorities  themselves  even  where 
private  enterprise  is  both  willing  and  able  to  do  so.  The  scale  of  exchequer 
grants  has  been  revised  so  as  to  permit  a  maximum  of  contribution  towards 
cost  of  Joan  charges  up  to  90  per  cent  in  the  case  of  war  damaged  areas, 
60  per  cent  in  the  case  of  obsolete  areas  and  20  per  cent  in  other  cases.  The 
financial  side  of  the  bill  is  extremely  complicated  and  its  full  implications 
are  not  readily  revealed. 

Informed  opinion  in  Britain  ranges  from  a  ready  acceptance  of  the  bill  to 
frank  hostility.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  purposes  of  the  bill  are  worthy 
and  honorable  and  that  it  boldly  sets  out  to  accomplish  its  ends.  On  the 
sections  dealing  with  the  proposed  planning  system,  there  is  whole-hearted 
approval ;  on  compensation  and  betterment  and  the  financial  clauses,  there  are 
feelings  of  misgivings.  There  is,  for  instance,  rumination  on  whether  it 
might  not  have  been  simpler  and  better  to  have  nationalized  the  land  out- 
right. The  principles  underlying  the  compensation  and  betterment  clauses  are 
equitable,  but  in  some  quarters  the  fairness  of  the  methods  to  be  adopted  in 
assessment  and  payment  of  compensation  is  doubted.  On  the  question  of 
betterment  charges  The  Economist  has  suggested  that  the  methods  to  be  fol- 
lowed are  likely  to  result  in  conditions  "more  appropriate  to  an  Arab  market 
than  a  western  democracy."  On  the  financial  issue,  it  has  been  suggested 
cynically  that  the  bill  has  a  wizardry  worthy  of  a  Dr.  Schacht.  But  perhaps  the 
most  serious  reflections  bear  on  the  administration  of  the  statute  when  it  is 
enacted.  On  the  technical  side,  the  great  dearth  of  adequately  trained  pro- 
fessional planners  capable  of  interpreting  the  new  principles  is  a  nightmare. 
The  minister  has  stated  publicly  that  over  two  thousand  planners  are  needed 
and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  their  being  trained  adequately  and  in  time.  On 
the  financial  side  a  somewhat  similar  shortage  of  staff  may  cripple  the  oper- 
ation of  the  central  land  board  which  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
assessing  compensation  and  betterment  changes.  And  then  there  is  the  over- 
riding consideration  that  as  the  bill  is  primarily  an  enabling  measure  the  spate 
of  rules,  orders  and  other  devices  to  follow  in  its  train  may  suffocate  the 
purposes  of  the  bill  through  intensive  bureaucracy. 
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Such  in  this  briefest  of  outlines,  is  the  nature  of  the  present  bill  before 
the  House.  It  reveals  the  very  marked  cleavage  from  the  system  of  controls  at 
present  in  operation,  and  it  sets  as  its  aim  an  epoch  of  purposeful  planning. 
In  its  boldness  it  only  too  readily  suggests  a  revolutionary  measure.  But  I 
hope  I  have  succeeded  in  tracing  the  sequence  of  happenings  that  have 
brought  about  its  introduction,  and  in  pointing  out  that  the  recent  develop- 
ments in  planning  are  not  arbitrary  measures  introduced  by  a  new  form  of 
government  but  stem  from  conditions  existing  before  the  war.  It  is  of  course 
patent  that  Britain's  experiences  in  the  war  and  the  serious  plight  in  which 
she  finds  herself  at  the  present  time  account  for  the  rapidity  with  which 
planning  affairs  in  Britain  have  developed,  but  it  is  of  historic  importance 
that  during  the  darkest  days  of  the  war,  when  England  was  suffering  acutely 
with  little  more  than  a  forlorn  hope  of  survival,  she  was  examining  social 
and  economic  conditions  and  framing  measures  for  a  changed  and  perhaps 
better  way  of  life.  The  principles  accepted  by  successive  governments  and  the 
measures  planned  during  that  period  may  now  be  enacted.  Britain  may  well 
be  proud  of  the  steps  taken  to  set  her  own  house  in  order.  It  will  be  of  great 
value  and  stimulus  to  watch  the  processes  by  which  Britain  is  attempting  to 
pursue  a  democratic  way  of  planning. 

As  I  see  the  situation  unfolding,  planning  on  the  basis  of  regulatory 
control  is  at  the  crossroads.  If  planning  is  to  be  something  more  than  the 
merely  managerial  function  of  local  government,  if  it  is  to  achieve  positive 
development  and  act  as  the  matrix  of  national  and  local  endeavor,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  legislative  measures  required  may  necessarily  have  to  em- 
body many  of  the  instruments  being  devised  by  British  planners.  The  most 
fundamental  of  these  is  the  public  control  of  land  use. 
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Confronted  with  the  stunning  task  of  rebuilding  a  substantial  part  of 
this  globe,  the  profession  of  physical  planners  finds  itself  in  a  state  of  exi- 
gency. Although  general  attention  is  focused  momentarily  on  atomic  energy, 
the  eyes  of  history  are  equally  trained  on  our  ability  to  cope  adequately  with 
an  environmental  reconstruction  program  without  precedence. 

Speaking  of  history,  as  we  consider  the  complex  problems  of  modern 
planning,  we  must  realize  that  but  little  progress  can  be  registered  in  so  far  as 
a  code  of  principles  for  environmental  planning  is  concerned,  such  as  law  and 
medicine  have  been  able  to  provide.  The  machine  has  given  us  undeniable 
material  advantages  which  heighten  and  diversify  modern  man's  life.  But  we 
have  failed  to  realize  the  potential  role  of  physical  environment  in  the  funda- 
mental process  of  individual  reflective  thinking.  This  neglect  accounts  for 
much  in  the  present  confusion.  By  the  same  token,  our  field  of  physical 
planning  must  apply  scientific  methods  in  order  to  achieve  valid  results  which 
could  stand  a  comparison  with  the  excellent  historic  precedence. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  verify  empirical  knowledge  such  as  expounded 
already  by  Plato  in  his  Laws  (V,  747)  :  "There  is  a  difference  in  places, 
.  .  .  Some  places  are  subject  to  strange  and  fatal  influences  by  reason  of 
diverse  winds  and  violent  heats,  some  by  reason  of  waters;  or,  again,  from 
the  character  of  the  food  given  by  the  earth,  which  not  only  affects  the  bodies 
of  men  for  good  and  evil,  but  produces  similar  results  in  their  souls  (minds) 
...  To  all  these  matters  the  legislator  (planner),  if  he  have  any  sense  in 
him,  will  attend  as  far  as  man  can."  This  is  exactly  what  has  come  to  our 
attention  again  only  recently  by  way  of  modern  dietetics  and  experimentation 
in  regard  to  the  effects  of  climate  upon  man.* 

Yet  the  gigantic  problem  of  physical  requirements  for  the  millions  in 
desperate  need  of  decent  housing,  work,  recreation,  and  transportation  facili- 
ties is  still  more  complicated  by  the  challenge  of  quality.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  such  quality  must  aim  at  the  immense  educational  potential,  inherent  in 
a  physical  environment  capable  of  encouraging  the  growth  of  democracy.  Un- 
fortunately little  attention  has  been  given  to  this  point  although  there  are 
indications  that  Great  Britain  and  Russia  are  well  aware  of  the  possibility  that 

*  See  Climate  Makes  the  Man  by  Clarence  Mills,  and  Climate  and  the  Energy  of  Nations  by 
Sidney  F.  Markham, 
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physical  environment  can  be  imbued  with  a  symbolism  embodying  the  com- 
munity's highest  ideals.  Here  again  the  ancient  Greeks  have  preceded  us 
according  to  Plato  in  The  Republic  (401)  :  "Let  our  artists  rather  be  those 
who  are  gifted  to  discern  the  true  nature  of  the  beautiful  and  graceful ;  then 
will  our  youth  dwell  in  a  land  of  health,  amid  fair  sights  and  sounds,  and 
receive  the  good  in  everything;  and  beauty,  the  effluence  of  fair  works,  shall 
flow  into  the  eye  and  ear,  like  a  health-giving  breeze  from  a  purer  region,  and 
insensibly  draw  the  soul  from  the  earliest  years  into  likeness  and  sympathy 
with  the  beauty  of  reason." 

In  addition  the  Greeks  had  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the  interactions 
between  environment  and  the  human  mind  and  body.  They  conceived  the  re- 
lationship between  mathematics  and  formal  logic  on  one  hand,  and  the  fine 
arts  on  the  other.  They  certainly  applied  this  knowledge  by  forming  an  en- 
vironment which  reflects  symbolically  such  intellectual  climate. 

John  Dewey  explains  our  own  inability  to  see  these  inherent  relationships 
clearly  by  pointing  out  that  "psychologist  and  philosopher  have  in  recent 
times  been  so  obsessed  with  the  problem  of  knowledge  that  they  have  treated 
'sensation'  as  mere  elements  of  knowledge." 

But  coming  back  to  our  initial  statement,  it  seems  clear  that  we  as  a  pro- 
fession, that  is,  internationally  speaking,  are  rapidly  undergoing  a  change 
from  environmental  planning  as  a  hypothetical  proposition  to  the  exacting 
requirements  for  the  performance  of  synthesis  in  an  actual  building  program. 
It  is  this  phase  which  will  have  to  stand  the  acid  test  of  history  and  not  our 
verbal  criticism  or  theories,  no  matter  how  logical.  As  a  profession  we  seem  to 
be  in  need  of  what  H.  G.  Wells  recommended  in  his  address  on  "The  Idea  of 
a  World  Encyclopedia"  at  the  Royal  Institute  in  1936:  It  is  necessary  to  "en- 
lighten science  and  not  men  of  science"  to  follow  a  coherent  and  consistent 
scheme,  instead  of  pursuing  isolated  and  disconnected  details. 

With  this  outlook  in  mind,  but  also  at  the  risk  of  being  considered  un- 
realistic, we  approach  the  question,  what  are  the  attributes  of  a  planner  as  an 
educated  man  ?  Can  it  be  achieved  by  some  sort  of  education  for  planners  lead- 
ing to  a  professional  degree?  In  that  case  it  would  be  a  matter  of  curricula 
whose  aspects  have  been  discussed  without  yielding  so  far  a  definite  solution. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  examples  of  outstanding  planners  whose  educa- 
tion was  acquired  without  the  benefit  of  what  we  would  call  a  well-organized 
course  of  study.  For  this  very  reason  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  matter 
of  curricula,  which  must  be  crammed  into  the  short  period  of  a  few  years, 
differs  considerably  from  the  requirements  the  planner  has  to  meet  in  order  to 
consider  himself  an  educated  man. 

The  ancient  Greeks  suggested  that  education  be  considered  as  a  lifelong 
process.  Plato  again  answers  the  question  of  what  the  course  of  education 
ought  to  be:  "In  childhood  and  youth  their  study  .  .  .  should  be  suited  to 
their  tender  years.  As  life  advances  and  the  intellect  begins  to  mature  let 
them  increase  the  gymnastics  of  the  soul."  Dewey  expresses  quite  similar  ideas 
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about  education  as  a  life-long  process.  He  emphasizes  the  "capacity  to  think; 
the  power  to  see  problems,  to  relate  facts  to  them,  to  use  and  enjoy  ideas  .  .  . 
With  this  power  all  other  things  may  be  in  time  added.  .  .  .  But,  in  the  mass 
of  things  that  have  to  be  'learned'  the  ability  of  individuals  to  think  is 
submerged."  Such  sound  principles  have  been  lost  and  rediscovered  repeatedly 
in  the  shuffle  of  history  until  today  we  are  again  in  the  midst  of  encouraging 
discussions  about  possible  methods  leading  to  that  same  goal.  I  am  referring 
to  the  open  differences  between  the  various  pragmatic  and  humanistic  schools 
of  thought  concerning  education.  If  a  concept  of  intelligible  knowledge  is  to 
be  realized,  scientific  and  cultural  subjects  alike  must  be  attacked  from  the 
plane  of  principles  rather  than  observed  facts.  Such  a  procedure  is  advocated 
by  Dr.  Conant  in  his  new  book,  On  Understanding  Science.  Luther  Burbank 
recognized  from  his  great  experience  with  nature  youth's  innate  creativeness. 
He  voiced  the  need  for  flexibility  in  educational  matters  since  "a  perfect  sys- 
tem of  education  can  never  be  attained  because  education  is  preparing  one  for 
the  environment  expected,  and  conditions  change  with  time  and  place."  This 
is  an  advice  as  sound  but  as  little  heeded  as  another  of  his  recommendations 
for  the  production  of  fast-growing  shade  trees  so  badly  needed  in  this  country. 
Mitigating  mechanical  devices,  such  as  air-conditioning,  should  not  be  an 
excuse  for  sidetracking  this  vital  proposition. 

Although  environmental  planning  derives  its  motivation  from  many 
spheres  of  professional  disciplines,  the  modern  planner  can  and  must  absorb 
the  comprehensive  thought  of  all.  I  believe  this  quite  possible  if  reasonable 
time  allowance  is  made  for  intake  and  digestion.  By  that  very  process  the  plan- 
ner will  of  necessity  educate  himself  for  intelligent  decisions  in  any  field.  But 
he  is  also  the  member  of  a  distinct  profession  to  which  a  specific  task  has  been 
assigned.  The  planner  most  certainly  is  not  a  summation  of  all  the  other  pro- 
fessions as  is  sometimes  implied. 

The  undertaking  is  difficult,  certainly,  but  it  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
existence  of  an  affinity  of  objectives  in  spite  of  the  diversity  of  subject  matters. 
Thus,  as  the  Gestalt  theory  contends,  "The  same  sources  appearing  in  differ- 
ent fields,  molding  different  schemes,  will  support  each  other  mutually." 

Apart  from  this  somewhat  encouraging  situation,  there  are  still  the  present 
well-known  obstacles  in  dealing  with  the  practical  task.  But  this  obviously 
has  to  do  with  the  proper  education  of  the  politician  or  statesman  in  matters 
of  environmental  planning.  This,  in  my  opinion,  will  get  it  across  to  the 
people  better  than  the  recommendation  that  the  planner  turn  politician.  The 
physical  scientists  have  recently  gained  for  atomic  energy  very  satisfactory 
results  by  that  procedure.  We  must  realize  that  an  overlapping  process  is 
necessary  in  order  to  achieve  comprehensive  thinking  and  an  understanding  of 
environmental  interactions.  In  this  process  the  professional  from  one  field 
becomes  an  enlightened  layman  in  others.  That  is  what  we  should  expect 
from  the  planner  as  from  any  professional  man,  as  far  as  that  goes.  In  other 
words,  the  education  of  planners  can  be  successful  only  if  considered  as  an 
integral  part  of  general  education. 
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Patrick  Geddes'  comments  on  this  subject  are  the  more  enlightening  as 
they  also  have  been  advocated  and  practiced  by  many  great  scientists  and  art- 
ists, such  as  Darwin,  Walt  Whitman,  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  and  the  Bauhaus. 
Patrick  Geddes'  prescription  for  successful  education  is  built  around  a  pro- 
found biological  knowledge  of  the  guidance  needed  for  mental  and  physical 
growth.  His  basic  recommendation  is  first  to  observe  and  then  to  study  physi- 
cal and  social  environment.  Moreover,  he  emphasizes  actual  participation  in 
any  process  one  intends  to  study,  but  he  decidedly  warns  against  mere  reading 
about  it. 

In  view  of  the  steadily  rising  tide  of  publications,  physiologists  insist  that 
there  is  quite  probably  a  connection  between  memory  and  intelligence  with  the 
implication  that  "the  more  there  is  of  one  the  less  there  is  of  the  other." 
This  means  that  we  should  use  discrimination  rather  than  to  over-burden  our 
memories  with  useless  information  because  "the  fewer  things  we  have  to  re- 
member the  better  are  they  remembered."  Bernard  Shaw's  suggestion  for 
homeopathic  instead  of  allopathic  education  was  doubtlessly  influenced  by 
such  considerations.  This  fact  is  not  only  important  for  making  decisions  in 
the  field  of  education  but  it  is  directly  related  to  physical  planning.  We  must 
apply  basic  principles  and  techniques  to  the  planning  process  of  our  physical 
environment  which  take  care  of  such  specific  psychological  requirements.  I 
will  discuss  later  on  these  interesting  aspects  in  connection  with  monu- 
mentality. 

Looking  at  the  international  scene,  we  find  that  Bernard  Shaw's  compre- 
hensive thinking  is  exemplified  by  a  thorough  analysis  of  educational  matters. 
Therein  he  has  given  physical  environment  its  rightful  place.  We  recall  the 
closing  scene  in  his  film  version  of  Major  Barbara  illustrating  this  point  very 
persuasively.  The  well-balanced,  self-contained  community  pattern,  in  the 
best  sense  of  modern  scientific  planning,  is  used  to  show  how  harmony  and 
contentment  of  the  modern  working  man  depend  largely  on  the  realization  of 
an  organic  and  aesthetic  pattern  in  his  physical  environment.  In  short,  he  is 
speaking  about  the  culture  of  cities. 

Shaw,  who  distinguishes  between  the  educated,  the  half-educated,  and 
the  corruptly  educated,  would  "disqualify  uncultured  persons,  ignorant  of  the 
lessons  of  history,  from  meddling  in  cultural  matters."  One  of  his  most 
challenging  remarks  on  physical  planning  is  contained  in  the  chapter  on  "The 
Aesthetic  Man"  in  Everybody's  Political  What's  What,  where  he  shows  that 
"the  education  that  sticks  after  school  is  aesthetic  education."  From  this  fol- 
lows that  "the  statesman  should  rank  fine  art  with  if  not  above  .  .  .  science, 
education,  fighting  power  as  a  political  agency."  There  should  be  "an  irre- 
ducible minimum  of  aesthetic  education  as  there  is  of  elementary  education." 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Bernard  Shaw  provoked  Almroth  Wright  in  the 
course  of  a  discussion  to  the  casual  statement:  "I  believe  the  effect  of  sanita- 
tion is  aesthetic."  Almroth  Wright  is  known  as  the  founder  of  the  Aesthetic 
Theory  of  Sanitation. 
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The  great  emphasis  of  Shaw  on  aesthetic  matters  is  definitely  tied  to  envi- 
ronmental planning  in  his  chapter  on  "Architecture  as  a  World  Power."  But 
he  also  cautions  that  "liberal  education  is  aesthetic,  and  aesthetic  education, 
propaganda."  He  continues:  "One  must  not  forget  that  art  is  as  powerful  for 
evil  as  for  good,"  which  brings  to  mind  the  recent  orgies  of  streamlined 
eclecticism  so  skillfully  employed  by  the  fascist  regimes  as  stage  setting  for 
their  political  doctrines. 

In  order  to  avoid  similar  misuse  of  environment  in  the  forthcoming 
"rush,"  the  planner  will  have  to  concern  himself  with  the  basic  question  of 
an  existing  science-art  relationship.  The  expectation  is  shared  by  many  that 
we  can  rely  exclusively  on  science  for  guidance  in  our  problems.  This  is 
questionable.  William  James  states  that  "every  scientific  conception  is  in  the 
first  instance  a  spontaneous  variation  in  someone's  brain.  For  one  that  proves 
useful  and  applicable  there  are  a  thousand  that  perish  through  their  worth- 
lessness."  And  as  Horace  M.  Kallen  supplements  in  Art  and  Freedom:  "For 
origination,  however,  science  owns  no  prerogative  over  art." 

Speaking  of  the  indivisibility  of  art  as  to  medium,  form  and  content  he 
continues:  "As  no  other  work  of  man  can,  art  gives  us  now  the  past,  art  is  the 
prime  vehicle  of  the  continuity  of  culture.  All  other  modes  of  life  contribute 
to  art's  subject  matter  and  find  themselves  lifted  to  esthetic  intensity  by  art's 
transformations.  .  .  .  'Art  is  the  extension  of  the  power  of  rites  and  cere- 
monies to  unite  men,  through  shared  celebration,  to  all  the  incidents  and 
scenes  of  life.'  .  .  .  Experience  so  recovered  is  esthetic  experience." 

Pitirim  Sorokin  in  his  Social  and  Cultural  Dynamics  also  uses  the  aesthetic 
element  to  organize  and  explain  the  history  of  western  civilization.  His  intri- 
cate method  of  evaluation  is  most  fruitful  of  results  for  the  physical  planner. 

J.  D.  Bernal,  the  eminent  British  sociologist,  in  The  Social  Function  of 
Science  is  equally  concerned  with  a  broader  approach  to  scientific  problems. 
He  says:  "The  key  to  the  future  of  science  lies  in  its  past,  and  it  is  only  after 
examining  it,  however  cursorily,  that  we  can  begin  to  determine  what  is  and 
what  may  become  of  the  social  function  of  science."  His  references  to  housing 
and  city  planning,  recreation,  and  transportation  are  an  integral  part  of  his 
comprehensive  outlook  upon  life.  He  is  optimistic  about  the  survival  of 
science  but  realizes  that  "a  full  answer  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  whole 
history  of  science.  Unfortunately,  the  history  of  science  as  an  institution  in 
relation  to  social  and  economic  events  has  not  yet  been  written  or  even  at- 
tempted." But,  of  course,  science  has  already  led  us  to  many  clarifications  in 
our  uncertain  approach  to  the  exacting  problems  of  environmental  formula- 
tion. We  learn  from  psychology  that  civilized  man  has  lost  much  of  his  ca- 
pacity to  react  as  intensely  to  his  external  environment  as  he  did  in  the  past. 
Lewis  Mumford  calls  this  a  shift  from  the  emphasis  of  background  to  fore- 
ground. Although  his  surroundings  have  become  more  complicated,  man 
still  follows  general  biological  laws  in  his  response  to  them.  That  is,  he  de- 
pends mainly  on  his  eyes  for  contact  with  his  external  environment.  At  the 
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same  time  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  "a  new  symbolic  conversational  or 
word  environment  is  gradually  replacing  actual  experience  to  the  amount  of 
90  per  cent  of  all  our  responses." 

That  brings  to  mind  William  James's  anticipation:  "What  an  awful  trade 
that  of  professor  is — paid  to  talk,  talk,  talk!  I  have  seen  artists  growing 
pale  and  sick  whilst  I  talked  to  them  without  being  able  to  stop.  ...  It 
would  be  an  awful  universe  if  everything  could  be  converted  into  words, 
words,  words."  How  he  would  have  been  astonished  at  our  success  in  accom- 
plishing such  an  artificial  situation. 

John  Dewey  in  Art  as  Experience  elaborates  this  point  of  view  further  by 
saying:  "The  needs  of  daily  life  have  given  superior  practical  importance  to 
one  mode  of  communication,  that  of  speech.  This  fact  has  unfortunately 
given  rise  to  the  popular  impression  that  the  meanings  expressed  in  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  painting  and  music  can  be  translated  into  words  with  little 
if  any  loss.  In  fact  each  art  speaks  an  idiom  that  conveys  what  cannot  be 
said  in  another  language  and  yet  remain  the  same." 

That  means  that  modern  planning  cannot  ignore  the  importance  of  form 
in  physical  environment.  This  inevitably  brings  up  the  question  whether  or 
not  environmental  planning  has  the  characteristics  of  a  Fine  Art,  which  of 
course  must  be  considered  as  distinct  from  the  Victorian  concept  of  beauti- 
fication. 

Dewey  has  shown  that  the  "working  principles  of  Fine  Art"  are  very  simi- 
lar to  mathematics  and  formal  logic.  He  also  proves  that  "in  every  integral 
experience  there  is  form  because  there  is  dynamic  organization  .  .  .  dynamic 
because  it  takes  time  to  complete  it,  because  it  is  growth."  Once  we  apply 
these  axioms  to  the  planning  phase  of  any  project  we  must  analyze  it  as  a  pro- 
cess of  coordinating  ideas  and  theories.  Therefore,  it  is  a  hypothetical 
process,  constituting  the  "positive  phase  of  abstraction."  Dewey  explains  that 
hypotheses  are  "still  conditional  and  have  to  be  tested  by  the  consequences  of 
the  operations  they  define  and  direct.  .  .  .  Their  final  value  is  not  determined 
by  their  internal  evaluation  and  consistency  but  by  the  consequences  they 
effect  in  existence  as  that  is  perceptibly  experienced."  Therefore,  as  the  plan- 
ning phase  crystallizes,  it  enters  the  testing  ground  of  concrete  demonstration, 
of  form.  In  this  process  "subject  matters  of  everyday  experience  are  trans- 
formed by  the  developments  of  forms  which  render  certain  products  of  doing 
and  making  objects  of  fine  art."  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  planning 
part  of  environmental  formulation  is  a  scientific  procedure  while  the  resulting 
synthesis  is  a  fine  art  product.  Kallen  interprets  the  artistic  as  "the  aesthetic 
compenetrated  with  an  intellectual  dimension."  The  universal  genius  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  a  perfectly  educated  planner,  holds  that  science  becomes 
art  while  art  becomes  science,  the  further  they  advance. 

Dewey  reminds  us  further  that:  "The  emotional  phase  binds  parts  to- 
gether into  a  single  whole;  'intellectual'  simply  names  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
perience has  meaning;  'practical'  indicates  that  the  organism  is  interacting 
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with  events  and  objects  which  surround  it.  The  most  elaborate  philosophic  or 
scientific  inquiry  and  the  most  ambitious  industrial  or  political  enterprise  has, 
when  its  different  ingredients  constitute  an  integral  experience,  aesthetic  qual- 
ity. For  then  its  varied  parts  are  linked  to  one  another,  and  do  not  merely 
succeed  another."  (This  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  calls  "organic.") 

From  the  pathological  point  of  view  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  blame 
the  alarming  neurotic  condition  of  modern  man,  at  least  in  part,  on  the  con- 
spicuous lack  of  any  synthesis  in  his  physical  environment.  Quite  clearly  we 
are  dealing  with  deficiency  symptoms  of  major  proportions  which  can  only  be 
attacked  by  scientific  methods.  As  in  other  cases  of  deficiency,  medicine  must 
provide  the  analytical  diagnosis.  The  psychiatrist  calls  occupational  neuroses 
simply  frustrations.  He  uses  psychoanalysis  to  treat  countless  unconscious 
processes  of  repression  which  have  reached  alarming  proportions  and  which 
are  to  be  found  not  only  in  megalopolis  but  in  the  smaller  community  as  well. 
The  answer  to  this  problem  certainly  cannot  be  found  in  an  escape  to  Rous- 
seau's Back  to  Nature,  as  some  imagine. 

Deficiency  diseases,  as  we  know,  are  only  minor  forms  of  ill  health,  but 
they  are  considered  by-products  of  artificial  conditions  of  modern  life.  This 
recognition  gives  us  at  least  a  key  for  remedial  action.  The  curative  methods 
of  therapeutics  aim  at  the  restoration  of  normal  organic  functions  by  more  or 
less  indirect  means.  All  this  refers  not  only  to  dietetic  or  other  physiological 
matters  but  also  to  the  psychological  implications  of  physical  environment. 

We  know  that  this  environment  is  a  natural  phenomenon  and  that,  as 
spatial  sensation,  it  is  not  endowed  per  se  with  the  power  to  evoke  aesthetic 
emotion.  Spatial  sensation  nevertheless,  as  a  psychological  effect,  is  often 
experienced  in  the  form  of  claustrophobia  and  agoraphobia.  Man  has  created 
a  spatial  order  which  he  has  used  as  an  architectonic  instrument  in  his  urban 
agglomerations  since  time  immemorial.  The  history  of  the  art  of  city  building 
reflects  not  only  the  evolution  of  architecture  but,  what  is  more  interesting,  it 
shows  that  through  the  medium  of  emotional  sensation,  environment  can  be 
used  as  a  psychological  tool  in  the  guidance  of  human  and  social  behavior. 

The  preoccupation  with  matters  of  the  mind,  a  considerable  time  before 
he  perfected  street  paving  and  plumbing  devices,  enabled  man  to  discover 
empirically  the  interactions  between  psycho-physiological  factors  and  environ- 
ment. From  this  he  deduced  the  psychological  instrument  of  symbolism,  by 
lifting  simple  emotional  sensation  to  aesthetic  experience.  George  H.  Mead  in 
Mind,  Self,  and  Society  calls  attention  to  the  symbol  as  a  "Universal  of  dis- 
course." He  says:  "Actually,  our  thinking  always  takes  place  by  means  of 
some  sort  of  symbols."  As  language,  symbols  bring  forth  responses,  but  so  do 
visual  symbols.  "It  is  the  task  ...  of  the  artist  ...  to  find  the  sort  of  ex- 
pression that  will  arouse  in  others  what  is  going  on  in  himself"  .  .  .  that  is, 
"emotional  attitudes."  He  continues:  "What  is  essential  to  communication  is 
that  the  symbol  .  .  .  must  have  universality  to  any  person  who  finds  himself 
in  the  same  situation.  .  .  .  The  significant  symbol  is  nothing  but  that  part  of 
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the  act  which  serves  as  a  gesture  to  call  out  the  other  part  of  the  process,  the 
response  of  the  other,  in  the  experience  of  the  form  that  makes  the  gesture. 
The  use  of  symbols  is  then  of  the  highest  importance."  In  the  words  of 
Dewey:  "By  means  of  symbols,  whether  gestures,  words  or  more  elaborate 
constructions,  we  act  without  acting  .  .  .  without  them,  no  intellectual  ad- 
vance is  possible."  But  symbols  must  be  "definite  and  comprehensive,"  and 
should  never  be  used  incidentally  as  we  habitually  do  today. 

The  function  of  symbolism  in  the  modern  community  has  lately  been  ex- 
posed to  public  debate  and  scrutiny  through  the  controversy  over  war  memo- 
rials and  the  new  headquarters  for  the  United  Nations.  This  in  itself  is  an 
encouraging  sign  of  broader  community  interest  in  the  meaning  of  environ- 
ment. But  a  clarification  of  the  controversy  can  be  expected  only  from 
scientific  inquiry.  The  planner  certainly  is  the  logical  man  to  take  a  lead  in 
this  discussion. 

It  has  been  stated  repeatedly  that  public  sentiment  is  swinging  toward  the 
use  of  living  memorials  against  the  traditional  monument.  This  was  brought 
out  in  a  recent  poll  taken  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  in  five  hundred 
United  States  cities.  In  judging  this  controversy  from  the  planner's  view- 
point, one  must  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  function  of  a  memorial  is 
to  remind  us  of  a  particular  event  which  has  a  significant  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  community,  the  state  or  civilization. 

We  recognize  psychological  facts  such  as  that  "we  react  much  more  to  the 
symbol  than  to  the  thing  itself,"  while  at  the  same  time  our  attention  to  a 
particular  factor  is  the  more  complete,  the  more  intense  our  attention  is  fo- 
cused in  that  direction.  All  this  implies  strongly  that  living  memorials  will 
miss  their  main  objective  unless  they  are  imbued  with  the  quality  of  monu- 
mentality.  If  they  are  conceived  as  an  indistinct  part  of  our  average  environ- 
ment, they  will  not  impress  us  symbolically,  since  we  are  already  conditioned 
to  its  sensations. 

I  have  referred  to  such  a  revival  of  the  monumental  approach  in  previous 
publications  and  I  find  myself  in  complete  reciprocal  agreement  with  Sig- 
fried  Giedion's  excellent  research  on  this  subject  contained  in  "The  Need  for 
a  New  Monumentality."  This  will  have  to  discard,  of  course,  any  repetition 
of  the  proverbial  19th  century  shallowness  and  aggrandizement. 

John  Dewey  in  summing  up  his  discussion  on  substance  and  form  insists 
that:  "Theories  which  separate  matter  and  form,  theories  that  strive  to  find  a 
special  locus  in  experience  for  each,  are,  in  spite  of  their  oppositions  to  one 
another,  cases  of  the  same  fundamental  fallacy.  They  rest  upon  separation  of 
the  live  creature  from  the  environment  in  which  it  lives."  In  criticizing  the 
enemies  of  the  aesthetic  he  says  "they  are  neither  the  practical  nor  the  in- 
tellectual" because  "no  experience  of  whatever  sort  is  a  unity  unless  it  has 
aesthetic  quality  ...  a  quality  that  rounds  out  an  experience  into  complete- 
ness and  unity  as  emotional.  .  .  .  Emotions  are  qualities,  when  they  are  sig- 
nificant. .  .  .  All  emotions  are  qualifications  of  a  drama."  This  drama  in 
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physical  environment,  as  created  by  architecture  in  such  a  thrilling  perform- 
ance all  through  history,  has  been  greatly  modified  by  the  machine  age.  But 
Dewey  and  Mead  have  also  confirmed,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  art  medium 
is  a  coherent  part  of  man's  environment,  no  matter  how  much  modified  to 
meet  the  new  requirements.  They  also  agree  with  Bernard  Shaw's  earlier 
stated  concept  of  aesthetic  education  as  a  necessary  conditioning  process. 
This  as  an  integrated  pattern  is  invaluable  for  the  shaping  of  community 
consciousness  to  be  shared  as  a  common  experience,  for  which  the  environ- 
mental planning  and  building  process  offers  a  most  suitable  outlet. 

The  effect  of  such  media  of  communication  is  based  upon  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  participation  through  the  existence  of  common  interests. 
Or  in  Mead's  words:  "You  cannot  build  up  a  society  out  of  elements  that 
lie  outside  of  the  individual's  life  processes.  You  have  to  presuppose  some 
sort  of  cooperation  within  which  the  individuals  are  themselves  actively  in- 
volved." 

I  think  that  everybody  must  fully  agree  with  Dewey  when  he  speaks  of 
the  "society  of  individuals"  in  his  latest  work,  Problems  of  Man:  "The  sub- 
ordination of  the  state  to  the  community  is  the  great  contribution  of  Ameri- 
can life  to  the  world's  history."  And  that,  therefore  "community  relationships 
were  to  enable  an  individual  to  reach  a  fuller  manifestation  of  his  own  powers, 
and  this  development  was  in  turn  to  be  a  factor  in  modifying  the  organized 
and  stated  civil  and  political  order  so  that  more  individuals  would  be  capable 
of  genuine  participation  in  the  self-government  and  self-movement  of  so- 
ciety— so  that  in  short,  more  individuals  might  come  into  possession  of  that 
freedom  which  was  their  birth-right." 

We  have  found  the  physical  environment  of  our  cities  and  towns  lacking 
in  the  fundamental  requirements  of  aesthetic  quality.  In  the  light  of  modern 
science,  any  remedial  procedure  relates  directly  to  an  intelligent  use  of  mod- 
ern therapeutics,  as  well  as  of  mental  hygiene  principles.  A  cornerstone  for 
such  an  approach  was  laid  by  Lord  Nufneld,  shortly  before  the  war,  by  grant- 
ing funds  to  Oxford  University  for  the  creation  of  a  Chair  for  social  medicine 
and  incumbent  research  to  investigate  environmental  factors  relating  to  ill 
health.  For  the  time  being,  it  remains  a  matter  of  conjecture  of  how  best  to 
correct  the  existing  situation.  It  is  up  to  the  planning  profession  to  clear  the 
way  for  action  by  proposing  a  new  constellation  in  our  physical  environment 
productive  of  unrepressed  behavior  through  favorable  stimuli  and  general 
conditions.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the  other 
professions  and  through  them  to  the  people. 

One  way  to  achieve  this  goal  would  be  to  utilize  the  stimulating  power  of 
competition  between  communities,  regions  and  countries.  Our  sport  Olympics 
could  easily  become  the  forum  for  such  constructive  competition  by  includ- 
ing it  in  the  existing  cultural  section.  Art  treasures  of  all  centuries  now 
hoarded  away  in  the  few  national  super-museums  could  be  made  useful  and 
even  more  valuable  as  coveted  prizes  for  such  contests.  These  precious  docu- 
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ments  of  our  cultural  heritage  would  thus  be  gradually  distributed  to  the 
most  worthy  communities.  Priceless  art  creations  of  all  ages  would  be  put  to  a 
truly  democratic  and  productive  use. 

The  prize-winning  communities  would  receive  additional  economic  bene- 
fits through  tourist  traffic  which  would  result  from  such  recognition  of  their 
successful  efforts  and  from  the  concentration  of  past  and  present  cultural 
achievements.  The  inauguration  of  contests  should  stimulate  local  poten- 
tialities including  scientific  research  carried  on  at  unbiased  seats  of  higher 
learning.  This  old  procedure  involves  innumerable  possibilities;  in  fact,  it 
seems  the  only  feasible  guarantee  for  inciting  the  creative  genius  to  yield  again 
abundant  variety  for  a  truly  human  environment  out  of  local  needs  and  func- 
tional requirements. 

Earlier  I  have  made  the  distinction  between  general  education  for  the 
planner  and  strict  formal  schooling.  As  one  who  received  his  training  in 
school  and  office  from  inspiring  practitioners,  I  sympathize  strongly  with  the 
concept  that  the  best  professional  education  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  exer- 
cise of  professional  practice.  But  in  order  to  provoke  the  student's  enthusiasm 
it  is  not  enough  that  the  teacher  be  a  practitioner.  It  is  mandatory  and  abso- 
lutely in  line  with  tradition  that  the  best  talent  in  the  profession  realizes  his 
responsibility  by  assuming  teaching  duties  as  a  vital  part  of  his  practice. 

So  far  I  have  omitted  in  my  discussion  the  peculiar  situation  created  in 
our  schools  by  the  influx  of  veterans.  Although  this  is  a  temporary  situation 
it  is  nevertheless  full  of  promise  for  immediate  results  and  it  may  also  affect 
the  teaching  procedure  in  the  future.  The  maturity  in  purpose  and  life 
experience  which  has  been  brought  to  our  laboratories  and  lecture  halls  con- 
stitutes a  decisive  change,  in  methods  as  well  as  in  student-teacher  relation- 
ships. This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  broadening  effect  of  travel  should 
become  a  permanent  feature  in  the  planner's  education.  It  would  naturally 
differ  from  the  pre-war  tourist  concept. 

As  a  training  ground  for  the  planner  it  must  be  conceived  as  an  exposure 
to  environments  with  different  physical  and  intellectual  climates.  The  study 
of  contemporary  and  historic  settings  would  at  least  provide  some  compensa- 
tion for  the  disappearing  apprenticeship  system,  because  it  demonstrates  the 
realism  of  art's  instrumentality.  A  plan  for  such  a  program  of  international 
scope  was  discussed  and  proposed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  League  of  Nations' 
International  Institute  on  Intellectual  Cooperation.  Now  is  the  time  to  com- 
plete final  arrangements,  this  time  with  UNESCO,  to  meet  the  added  chal- 
lenge of  reconstruction  from  this  vital  aspect. 

Similarly,  general  receptiveness  for  modern  planning  principles  has  under- 
gone a  decisive  change  for  the  better.  In  many  instances  the  people  have 
elected  persons  with  broad  experience  to  their  planning  boards  who  support 
intelligently  the  matter  of  comprehensive  planning.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  little  difference  can  be  found  in  this  respect  between  the  metropolis  and 
the  small  town.  In  fact  many  signs  point  to  the  possibility  that  our  smaller 
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communities  might  regenerate  quicker  than  metropolitan  areas  if  assisted  by 
long-range  legislation. 

In  view  of  the  great  importance  which  is  attached  to  community  participa- 
tion in  what  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  calls  "building  for  democracy,"  the  above 
mentioned  angle  is  even  more  important. 

Summing  up  the  exacting  challenge  to  environmental  planning  we  find  two 
distinct  yet  closely  related  primary  tasks.  The  educational  which  requires 
action  in  order  to  procure  enlightened  decisions  for  the  direction  of  speedy 
production.  The  other  consists  of  devising  that  kind  of  planning  which  will 
bring  forth  a  form  for  the  modern  community  which  is  best  suited  for  the 
pursuit  of  individual  reflective  thinking  as  well  as  of  gregariousness.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  all  technological  matters  have  already  been  taken  care 
of  sufficiently.  But  the  danger  is  again  that  speed  could  easily  become  a  new 
source  for  degenerative  processes  if  not  counteracted  by  competent,  biological 
research  and  experimentation  relating  to  the  interactions  between  physical  en- 
vironment and  the  human  mind  and  body,  hereditary  factors  notwithstanding. 

II 

JOHN  T.  HOWARD* 

Planning  Director,  Cleveland  City  Planning  Commission 

The  Committee  on  Personnel  Education  and  Standards  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Planners  presented  in  this  report  its  recommendations  on 
the  subject  of  the  desirable  content  of  professional  curricula  in  planning. 
The  committee  was  concerned  with  educational  preparation  for 
the  planning  of  the  unified  development  of  urban  communities  and 
their  environs  and  of  states,  regions,  and  the  nation,  as  expressed  through 
determination  of  the  comprehensive  arrangement  of  land  uses  and  oc- 
cupancy and  the  regulation  thereof.  The  following  statement  of  planning 
curriculum  content  presents  the  basic  kinds  of  knowledge  and  training 
required  for  either  the  field  of  urban  planning  or  the  field  of  state, 
regional,  and  national  planning;  for  simplicity  of  terms,  the  latter  is 
referred  to  as  regional  planning. 

The  man  most  likely  to  succeed  and  to  be  happy  in  the  planning 
profession  is  one  who  possesses  in  marked  degree:  foresight;  social 
consciousness;  ability  to  visualize  spatial  relationships,  to  see  the  whole  in 
relation  to  each  part;  ability  to  analyze  broad  concepts  and  to  determine 
integral  areas;  ability  to  synthesize  multitudinous  details  in  order  to 
grasp  common  elements;  the  broadest  sort  of  imagination  and  interests; 
and  the  ability  to  engage  in  constructive  and  creative  efforts  involving 

*  Mr.  Howard  acted  as  chairman  of  the  commitee  of  the  American  Institute  of  Planners 
which  prepared  the  report  from  which  this  statement  was  abstracted.  Other  members  of  the 
committee  were  Edwin  S.  Burdell,  Howard  K.  Menhinick  and  Lawrence  M.  Orton. 
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relationships  between  the  problems  and  factors  of  modern  living.  He 
should  have  a  philosophy  of  willingness  to  wait  many  years,  if  necessary, 
to  witness  the  accomplishment  of  his  plans.  He  will  be  a  man  who  is 
not  financially  ambitious  but  who  will  be  content  with  a  moderate  in- 
come; a  man  who  is  willing  to  stake  his  accomplishments  on  the  sound- 
ness of  his  ideas  rather  than  on  any  delegated  powers  to  secure  their 
accomplishment. 

In  addition,  it  is  desirable  that  a  prospective  student  of  planning  be 
a  person  who  has  achieved  considerable  maturity,  who  has  a  broad 
understanding  of  the  civilization  we  live  in,  and  a  perspective  for  the 
relative  importance  and  significance  of  the  varied  physical  factors  of 
that  civilization  with  which  he  will  be  dealing.  These  qualities  are  far 
more  important  than  any  specific  prior  technical  schooling.  Furthermore, 
so  great  is  the  difference  between  today's  kind  of  planning  and  its  direct 
ancestor,  "civic  art"  and  the  City  Beautiful  movement,  that  it  is  well  to 
state  specifically  that  today's  planner  need  have  no  outstanding  native 
genius  or  talent  for  "design"  in  the  aesthetic,  artistic,  or  engineering 
sense,  though  his  planning  education  must  provide  him  with  some  train- 
ing and  substantial  perception  in  these  fields.  Any  attempt  to  limit 
recruitment  of  planners  solely  to  men  trained  in  architecture,  landscape 
architecture  or  engineering  would  uselessly  deprive  the  field  of  planning 
as  here  defined  of  many  potentially  valuable  practitioners. 

BASIC  EDUCATION 

From  the  point  of  view  of  quantity  alone,  the  basic  education  needed 
by  the  planner  presents  obvious  difficulties.  Enumeration  of  the  fields 
of  knowledge  in  which  he  should  feel  at  home  has  sometimes  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  an  impossible  task.  (One  leading  figure  in  the  field 
of  planning  education  concluded  a  public  statement  on  the  subject  with 
the  inference  that  the  planner  with  a  suitable  educational  background 
would  be  seventy-five  years  of  age  before  he  was  ready  to  begin  practice!) 
Yet  the  mere  statement  of  such  a  conclusion  suggests  that  this  approach 
is  not  on  the  right  track. 

One  thing  is  certain;  we  cannot  treat  all  fields  of  knowledge  of  con- 
cern to  the  planner  as  though  he  were  required  to  be  a  specialist  in  those 
fields.  To  do  so  is  to  misunderstand  the  essential  function  of  the  planner. 
He  must  know  enough  of  the  varied  subject  matters  with  which  he  is 
involved  so  that  he  can  either  think  responsibly  about  them,  or  know 
when  to  get  more  specialized  advice  and  how  to  use  the  results. 

What  is  this  essential  function  of  the  planner  which  should  so  largely 
affect  his  education,  and  what  are  its  implications?  Whatever  differences 
of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  the  meaning  of  planning,  and  there  are 
many,  through  them  all  there  runs  a  common  thread  of  agreement, 
namely  that  planning  is  primarily  concerned  with  integration,  and  hence 
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with  the  relationships  of  things  to  each  other.  What  these  things  are 
will  need  to  be  agreed  upon  before  the  requirements  for  the  planner's 
education  can  be  stated. 

Whether  he  is  aware  of  it  or  not,  one  who  manipulates  the  physical 
improvements  of  the  community,  and  especially  its  land-use  pattern,  is 
tampering  with  the  subject  matters  of  all  the  social  sciences,  and  he 
ought  at  least  to  be  aware  that  he  is  doing  so,  and  able  to  think  intel- 
ligently as  to  the  consequences.  A  familar  example  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  breadth  of  the  educational  background  needed  by  the  planner. 

Within  the  past  decade  or  two,  a  significant  portion  of  new  housing 
construction  has  been  in  the  form  of  large  projects  in  which  the  tenants 
represent  a  narrowly  selected  income  group.  Whether  this  selective 
segregation  is  good  or  bad  for  our  society,  it  is  evident  that  those  who 
conceive  and  execute  such  projects  are  affecting  the  social  organization  of 
the  community  fundamentally,  and  in  ways  that  should  not  be  undertaken 
in  ignorance  of  the  issues  at  stake. 

The  outlook  is  much  the  same  with  respect  to  all  the  significant  social 
sciences.  In  planning  a  city,  or  a  town,  or  a  region,  a  prime  consideration 
is  the  question  of  employment  for  the  people  who  are  to  reside  there. 
The  planner  has  to  make  his  plans  in  the  light  of  economic  opportunities, 
and  he  may,  in  turn,  affect  those  opportunities  for  good  or  ill  in  the 
things  he  does.  The  location  and  amount  of  space  set  aside  for  industry, 
as  well  as  the  services  needed  by  industry,  all  enter  into  physical  plans. 
It  is  difficult  enough  to  deal  realistically  with  the  economics  of  planning 
without  turning  them  over  to  "planners"  who  are  ignorant  of  the  eco- 
nomic organization  of  modern  society;  who  don't  know  how  business 
and  industry  evolved  and  how  they  now  operate;  and  who  imagine  that 
these  things  can  safely  be  handled  as  incidental  items  in  their  designs.  Ac- 
quaintance with  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  modern  economic  society 
is  therefore  another  prerequisite  to  responsible  planning  of  any  sort. 

Political  science  and  the  related  field  of  law  also  have  their  obvious 
places  in  this  educational  framework.  Most  of  the  activities  denominated 
as  planning  might  well  be  referred  to  as  "public  planning,"  because  of 
the  large  part  which  governmental  determinations  and  administration 
play  in  their  successful  execution.  It  is  wasteful  and  futile  to  have  plan- 
ning carried  on  by  persons  who  have  no  understanding  of  the  machinery, 
in  this  case  the  political  institutions,  by  which  it  must  be  given  effect. 
Closely  related  to  this  knowledge  is  the  understanding  of  legal  principles, 
and  the  underlying  philosophy  of  law,  including  particularly  its  evolu- 
tion in  modern  times,  from  which  planning  gains  its  legal  validity. 

These  are  not  the  trimmings,  the  incidental  justifications  of  planning. 
They  are  the  sources  and  guides  of  the  thought  process  which  sound 
planning  consists.  Without  them  the  most  gifted  design  is  sterile  or  mis- 
leading; the  most  skilled  presentation  technique  meaningless. 
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Curriculum  Content — General  Basic  Education:  In  addition  to  a 
general  acquaintance  with  the  structure  and  operation  of  our  modern 
economic  society,  such  as  has  been  outlined  above,  the  educational  pre- 
paration in  these  fields  should  include  familiarity  with  many  specific 
subject  matters  and  tools  essential  to  the  planner.  In  the  interest  of  con- 
creteness,  the  most  important  of  these  vital  items  in  the  planner's  equip- 
ment deserve  individual  mention. 

In  all  these  efforts,  however,  there  is  need  primarily  for  clear 
thinking  as  to  what  is  basic  and  hence  first  in  sequence,  and  what  is 
secondary  and  hence  to  be  acquired  after  the  necessary  foundation  for 
thought,  that  is  to  say,  for  planning,  has  been  laid. 

1.  Sociology.     As    the    basic    element    in    most    planning   calculations, 
the  fundamental  facts  about  population  need  to  be  understood;  birth 
and  death  rates,  the  effects  of  migration,  shifting  age  groups,  as  both 
cause  and  effect  in  the  changing  composition  of  the  population  and  hence 
in  the  changing  requirements  of  the  group  for  which  planning  is  to  be 
invoked. 

The  basic  social  institution,  the  family,  is  both  a  social  and  an  eco- 
nomic unit  whose  needs,  at  various  economic  levels  and  at  various  stages 
in  its  development,  need  to  be  understood.  Otherwise  neither  the  plan- 
ning for  single-family  units  (e.g.  housing)  or  for  communities  or  entire 
cities  can  be  well  done. 

Above  and  beyond  the  family,  the  understanding  of  modern  social 
organization  extends  to  the  functioning  groups  in  the  community,  in- 
cluding their  motivations,  services  and  effects  both  upon  the  community 
as  a  whole  and  upon  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  composed. 

Some  understanding  of  the  actions  which  have  been  imbedded  in 
the  law  for  dealing  with  modern  social  problems  is  likewise  part  of  the 
qualified  planner's  equipment.  The  various  social  security  and  health 
measures  enter  into  any  informed  planning  for  community  welfare, 
and  need  to  be  understood  in  their  future  as  well  as  their  present  im- 
plications. 

2.  Economics.    For  the  purpose  of  the  planner's  education  there  need 
be  no  clear-cut  line  drawn  between  sociology  and  economics.    Employ- 
ment is  merely  another  form  of  expression  of,  or  approach  to,  the  ques- 
tion of  family  income — so  also  the  subject  of  income  groups  requires 
some  understanding  of  economics  as  well  as  social  phenomena. 

Dealing  as  it  does  largely  with  land  use,  planning  requires  a  basic 
knowledge  of  the  economic  potentialities  of  different  kinds  of  land — 
from  the  point  of  view  of  agricultural  and  natural  resources  develop- 
ment, and  of  different  kinds  of  location — from  the  point  of  view  of 
industrial  and  business  development.  The  planner  needs  to  understand 
the  factors  of  relation  to  raw  materials,  supplies,  markets,  labor  supply 
and  transport  which  determine  the  location  and  extent  of  agricultural 
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and  industrial  production,  and  in  turn  the  size  and  kind  of  city  and 
regional  development. 

3.  Government.  Lack  of  understanding  of  the  governmental  structure 
into  which  the  plans  must  fit,  and  by  and  through  which  they  must  be 
implemented,  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  successful  planning.  No  mere  text- 
book acquaintance  with  constitutions,  charters  and  laws  will  suffice. 
Distinctions  between  the  actual  and  the  theoretical  locus  of  power  need 
to  be  appreciated  so  that  the  planner's  thought  and  action  may  be  practi- 
cal in  these  fields. 

Planning  students  need  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  law  as  will 
lead  to  intelligent  use  of  its  potentialities  in  their  field.  Because  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  planner's  proposals  invoke  the  police  power,  special 
attention  would  desirably  be  given  to  the  theoretical  principles  and  the 
actual  practices  and  limitations  involved  in  its  use. 

As  aids  both  to  his  thought  and  action,  the  planner  will  benefit  from 
some  acquaintance  with  public  finance.  The  necessity  for  the  planner  to 
translate  his  proposals  into  terms  of  practical  government  finance  proves 
his  need  of  knowledge  in  this  field.  The  basic  principles  of  taxation  must 
be  added  to  the  list  of  fields  in  which  the  planner  must  be  able  to  think 
intelligently. 

Curriculum  Content — Basic  Tools:  The  student  who  undertakes 
professional  training  in  planning  should  bring  to  it  or  acquire  at  the 
very  outset  competence  in  the  use  of  certain  tools.  These  tools  or  tech- 
niques will  prove  essential  in  every  phase  of  the  planning  process — analy- 
sis of  problem,  synthesis  and  planning,  and  effectuation  of  the  plan. 
The  planner  does  not  need  the  extent  of  skill  used  by  professionals  in 
these  techniques. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  statistics  is  an  essential  tool  for  assembling, 
analyzing,  and  interpreting  the  physical,  social  and  economic  phenomena 
which  come  within  the  planner's  field  of  interest.  Competence  in  the 
basic  principles  of  the  statistical  method  and  some  facility  with  mathe- 
matics is  therefore  a  must  for  any  qualified  planner.  The  planner  needs 
further  an  acquaintance  with  the  techniques  of  survey:  how  to  find  out 
what  you  want  to  know  in  sociological  and  economic  and  physical  fields. 

The  planner's  ideas  are  worthless  unless  they  can  be  transmitted  to 
people — to  his  fellow  workers,  a  planning  commission,  a  city  council,  a 
citizen  group.  He  needs  to  know  how  to  put  ideas  into  words,  both  in 
writing  and  in  speaking,  and  he  needs  not  merely  ability  to  be  clear 
and  precise,  but  also  facility  in  popular  expression  that  can  be  understood 
by  the  man  in  the  street.  And  since  the  subject  matter  of  his  planning 
deals  largely  with  spatial  relationships,  he  needs  also  some  skill  in  graphic 
expression — freehand  sketching  and  mechanical  drafting.  Though,  as 
he  advances  in  his  profession,  he  may  use  the  drafting  board  little  or  not 
at  all,  he  will  surely  be  supervising  draftsmen  and  superintending  the 
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production  of  a  wide  variety  of  drawings,  models  and  other  such  work; 
he  should  know  how  drawings  are  made,  how  to  ask  for  what  he  wants, 
how  to  judge  the  effectiveness  of  different  graphic  media.  It  will  be 
useful  on  countless  occasions  if  he  can  himself  execute  many  kinds  of 
drawings  with  passable  facility. 

Beyond  these  elementary  techniques  of  which  the  planner  should  him- 
self be  master,  he  should  have  an  acquaintance  and  understanding  of 
many  media  for  the  presentation  of  ideas,  which  might  be  lumped  under 
the  heading  of  "public  information."  He  should  know  the  relative  pur- 
poses and  usefulness  of  different  kinds  of  printed  reports,  of  articles, 
leaflets,  news  and  feature  stories,  radio  programs,  exhibits,  posters, 
models,  photographs — in  short,  the  public  relations  techniques  essential 
to  putting  across  a  plan  or  planning  program. 

In  addition  to  the  techniques  of  graphic  presentation  described  above, 
the  planner,  if  he  is  to  become  a  rounded  practitioner,  needs  the  tech- 
niques of  spatial  design.  Design  training  in  architecture,  landscape 
architecture  or  engineering  is  relevant;  this  approach  to  design  can  be 
obtained  in  the  course  of  instruction  in  planning  design. 

SPECIALIZED  EDUCATION  FOR  PLANNING 

The  next  broad  category  of  knowledge  which  the  student  should  obtain 
consists  of  information  and  skills  related  to  the  various  elements  that,  taken 
together,  comprise  the  physical  structure  of  the  city  or  the  region — the  actual 
subject-matter  of  planning.  Up  to  this  point,  his  studies  could  be  characterized 
as  "basic  education" — general  and  to  a  considerable  extent  (in  the  fields  of 
social  and  economic  study)  specialized,  except  for  the  "basic  tools"  of  math- 
ematics, drafting,  mapping  and  the  like,  outlined  earlier.  From  this 
point  on,  his  studies  could  be  classed  as  specific  "technical  training," 
necessary  to  give  form  and  effect  through  city  or  regional  planning, 
rather  than  some  other  line  of  endeavor,  to  the  broader  knowledge  and 
philosophy  gained  through  the  earlier  education. 

A  student  who  would  become  a  planner  of  cities  requires  the  broadest 
possible  understanding  of  cities  and  their  inhabitants  and  of  the  in- 
teracting forces  that  are  at  work  in  urban  centers — physical,  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political,  as  well  as  of  the  techniques  with  which  he  will  be 
working  in  preparing  and  carrying  out  plans. 

The  professional  studies  of  a  prospective  city  planner  might  well 
start  with  an  exploration  of  the  history  of  cities,  which  would  disclose 
the  functions  they  have  performed  in  human  civilization.  There  would  be 
special  emphasis  on  the  social  and  economic  as  well  as  the  technological 
forces  that  are  at  work  today.  A  well-presented  history  of  city  planning 
will  bring  out  the  varying  goals  and  objectives  that  motivated  city  plan- 
ning, the  advantages  and  shortcomings  of  the  solutions  that  were  evolved, 
the  extent  to  which  plans  influenced  subsequent  action,  and  the  reasons 
for  the  successes  or  failures  of  the  plans. 
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The  regional  planner  will  need  to  know  much  of  the  same  material, 
with  a  different  emphasis  and  a  somewhat  broader  coverage,  including 
a  grounding  in  factors  of  climate,  soils,  minerals,  water  and  power  re- 
sources, agriculture,  forestry  and  other  basic  elements  in  regional  develop- 
ment. 

Planning  Elements:  The  elements  of  the  community's  physical  structure 
that  constitute  the  things  to  be  planned  as  a  part  of  comprehensive 
planning  can  be  grouped  into  two  classes:  The  first,  those  in  which 
the  planner  is  himself  the  primary  technician ;  the  second,  those  in  which 
there  are  other  technicians,  with  more  specialized  training  than  he  need 
secure,  in  which  his  role  is  one  of  co-ordination.  Of  the  elements  in  the 
first  class,  he  needs  a  substantial  amount  of  knowledge.  Of  those  in  the 
second  class,  he  need  know  only  enough  to  talk  and  work  intelligently 
with  the  specialists,  to  be  aware  of  their  interrelationships  and  to  guide 
and  tie  their  work  properly  together  in  the  task  of  over-all  comprehen- 
sive planning. 

The  first  class  deals  with  land  uses — in  cities,  for  residence,  business 
and  industry;  in  larger  regions  for  a  broader  set  of  classifications;  with 
population  distribution;  and  the  various  means  (such  as  zoning)  for 
effectuating  plans  for  these  elements.  The  second  class  includes  trans- 
portation in  all  its  phases,  utility  systems,  education  and  recreation 
facilities,  protective  and  other  governmental  services — all  dealing  pri- 
marily with  various  kinds  of  public  works — and  also  housing. 

Before  the  intensive  study  of  these  elements  is  begun,  the  student 
should  have  learned  that  it  is  not  possible  to  plan  for  any  one  of  them, 
alone,  without  considering  it  in  relation  to  all  the  others.  He  should  also 
be  aware  of  the  fact  that  city  planning  cannot  stop  at  the  city  limits  but 
must  go  as  far  beyond  as  the  problem,  itself,  extends. 

Primary  Elements — Land  Use  and  Population  Distribution:  This  field  as 
it  relates  to  cities  as  a  whole  is  the  primary  field  of  the  city  planner,  and, 
if  any  one  factor  can  be  so  selected,  the  most  important  in  city  planning. 
The  student  should  understand  the  basic  goals  of  planning  for  proper 
and  orderly  land  use  and  population  distribution:  the  biological  objective 
of  creating  an  environment  appropriate  for  normal  human  life;  the  social 
objectives  of  safety,  health,  convenience  and  amenity;  the  economic  ob- 
jectives of  stability,  sound  property  values,  a  solid  tax  base,  and  an  en- 
vironment encouraging  to  a  job-and  wealth-producing  economy.  This  he 
should  have  gained  in  the  earlier  stages  of  education.  The  regional  plan- 
ner, dealing  in  more  general  terms  with  a  broader  field,  will  require  help 
in  land-use  decisions  from  specialists — agronomists  and  the  like. 

He  should  know  how  to  approach  the  determination  of  a  community's 
future  needs  for  various  types  of  land  use,  for  the  different  kinds  of 
dwelling,  business,  commercial,  industrial,  agricultural  and  open  land 
uses,  in  connection  with  forecasts  of  future  population  and  studies  of 
trends  of  industry  and  other  development. 
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He  should  understand  and  have  practice  in  the  planning  of  residence, 
business  and  industrial  development,  as  entities,  and  also  as  a  pattern  in 
relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  other  elements  of  the  city  and  country- 
side. This  fundamentally  designing  job  requires  understanding  of  the 
bases,  forms,  and  effects  of  the  divergent  philosophies  and  theories  of 
city  or  regional  lay-out,  as  well  as  acquaintance  with  actual  current  prac- 
tice and  accomplishment  in  typical  sizes  and  kinds  of  city. 

The  city  planning  student  needs  a  thorough  knowledge  of  zoning, 
since  he  may  have  to  administer  as  well  as  to  draw  up  this  most  important 
means  of  effectuating  land-use  and  density  planning.  He  should  under- 
stand its  legal  basis  and  method  of  enactment  and  amendment,  its  past 
shortcomings,  best  modern  practices,  and  future  possibilities.  He  should 
further  be  familiar  with  zoning  administration.  The  regional  planner 
needs  knowledge  of  available  kinds  of  rural  land-use  guidance. 

The  city  planning  student  should  understand  the  legal  basis  and 
machinery  of  subdivision  control,  and  be  competent  to  review  proposed 
subdivisions  and  suggest  improvements  from  the  viewpoints  of  conformi- 
ty to  the  general  land-use  and  thoroughfare  plans,  of  lot  size  and  ar- 
rangement, of  economy  and  amenity  of  development,  and  of  adequacy 
of  recreation  space  and  the  like.  He  should  be  familiar  with  deed 
restrictions,  their  shortcomings  and  possibilities,  and  with  methods  to 
check  premature  subdivision  and  to  require  improvement  by  the  de- 
veloper. 

The  student  should  be  informed  on  the  legal  and  administrative 
machinery  of  urban  redevelopment,  as  well  as  on  the  design  aspects. 
He  should  be  acquainted  with  the  regulatory  aspects  of  government 
mortgage  insurance  and  grants-in-aid  in  maintaining  standards,  and  with 
the  effect  on  development  of  building,  fire  and  sanitary  codes.  The  uses 
of  public  land  reserves:  eminent  domain,  excess  condemnation,  tax 
assessment,  tax  foreclosures  and  other  tools  which  can  be  and  have  been 
used  to  regulate  or  control  development  in  this  country  and  elsewhere 
should  be  familiar  to  him. 

Secondary  Elements:  The  student  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
planning  aspects  of  housing  problems,  though  not  necessarily  as  a  housing 
specialist.  He  should  be  familiar  with  the  social  and  economic  factors 
involved  in  housing,  as  well  as  the  statutory  and  administrative  ap- 
proaches to  housing  problems,  through  codes,  through  public  housing, 
and  so  forth. 

A  comprehensive  community  plan  should  include  a  housing  plan  or 
program,  as  well  as  a  design  for  residential  areas.  The  planning  student 
should  know  how  to  approach  such  a  program,  its  quantitive  and  qualita- 
tive aspects,  its  content  in  terms  of  income  levels  and  administrative 
machinery,  .  as  well  as  of  geographic  proposals  for  reconstruction  of 
slums,  rehabilitation  of  blighted  areas,  protection  of  sound  areas  and 
guidance  of  new  areas. 
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In  most  of  this  field  the  planner  will  have  the  benefit  of  housing 
specialists.  In  the  one  broad  field  of  organizing  and  effectuating  reha- 
bilitation or  conservation  in  blighted  and  non-clearance  areas  of  cities, 
however,  he  may  have  to  pioneer.  He  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
few  attempts  in  this  direction,  and  the  techniques  that  must  be  developed 
if  it  is  to  be  successful. 

The  student  should  acquire  a  grasp  of  the  significance  of  transporta- 
tion in  urban  and  regional  development,  both  inter-city  and  intra-city. 
He  should  understand  the  over-all  nature  of  a  city's  circulation  needs, 
for  people  and  for  goods;  the  importance  of  a  balanced  transportation 
system  with  each  part  performing  its  most  useful  function;  and  the 
dangers  of  over-emphasis  on  any  one  medium  of  transport. 

The  student  should  know  the  legal  and  engineering  characteristics 
of  the  principal  types  of  street;  he  should  understand  their  relative 
capacities  and  functions,  in  relation  to  land  use,  and  have  some  training 
in  street  layout.  He  should  know  enough  to  work  with  traffic  engineers, 
highway  engineers,  bridge  engineers  and  other  such  specialists.  The 
student  should  further  be  familiar  with  elements  of  the  parking  problem 
and  methods  of  dealing  with  it. 

The  planner  should  have  understanding  of  the  location  and  inter- 
relation of  terminals,  routes  and  auxiliary  facilities  needed  for  rail,  bus, 
water  and  air  passenger  transport.  Various  types  of  transit  facility 
should  be  treated — rapid  transit,  subway,  streetcar,  trolley-bus,  bus.  The 
student  should  know  the  appropriate  use  of  each  type,  their  interrelation, 
their  effect  upon  land  development,  and  the  relation  of  transit  planning 
to  street  and  parking  planning. 

The  student  should  know  general  theories  of  freight  transport  design, 
for  routes,  terminals  and  auxiliary  facilities  for  rail,  water-borne,  highway 
and  air  freight.  He  should  understand  the  relation  of  these  functions 
to  each  other  and  to  the  design  and  location  of  industrial,  storage  and 
business  areas.  To  the  regional  planner  this  subject  is  of  particular  im- 
portance, including  the  significance  of  freight  rates  and  various  trans- 
portation subsidies  in  regional  development. 

In  regard  to  public  utilities,  the  planning  student  again  needs  a  broad 
familiarity  with  subject  matter.  His  training  in  this  field  should  extend 
beyond  the  design,  to  sufficient  understanding  to  enable  him  to  evaluate 
projects  as  to  timing  and  importance  in  relation  to  public  works  programs 
and  capital  budgets. 

School  and  recreation  facilities,  because  of  the  extensive  land  areas 
they  occupy,  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  land-use  planning  outlined 
above,  and  must  be  planned  as  a  part  of  that  process,  although  the  ef- 
fectuation of  such  plans  is  through  different  means. 

The  city  planning  student  should  be  familiar  with  the  types  of  schools, 
and  with  standards  as  to  size  and  spacing  for  different  systems  of  school 
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organization.  He  should  be  familiar  with  the  various  types  of  recreation 
spaces  and  buildings  needed  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  community, 
and  with  standards  as  to  size,  design  and  location,  in  relation  to  popula- 
tion types  and  occupational  groups.  He  should  have  some  design  practice 
in  laying  out  such  systems  in  relation  to  residential  areas  and  to  the 
school  system,  and  some  acquaintance  with  operational,  administrative 
and  fiscal  problems  in  this  field. 

The  student  should  understand  enough  of  the  administrative  or- 
ganization and  functional  needs  of  police  and  fire  protection,  public 
health  services,  garbage  and  waste  disposal,  and  other  governmental 
services  to  be  able  to  tie  plans  for  such  systems  of  facilities  intelligently 
into  a  comprehensive  plan  and  program  for  development.  As  with  public 
utilities,  he  cannot  be  expected  to  become  enough  of  an  expert  to  be 
able  to  take  design  responsibility  for  laying  out  these  facilities,  but 
should  know  enough  about  principles  and  theories  of  their  operation  to 
collaborate  with  such  experts. 

The  planner  should  be  equipped  not  only  to  coordinate  and  partici- 
pate in  the  design  of  systems  of  public  works  and  services,  but  also  to 
take  leadership  in  assuring  the  orderly  effectuation  of  such  plans.  This 
involves,  in  addition  to  physical  design,  the  added  dimensions  of  timing 
and  finance.  In  this  coordinating  task  he  needs  to  know  how  to  use  the 
help  of  economists  and  others  in  designing  the  program  not  only  accord- 
ing to  absolute  community  needs  for  the  facilities  and  services,  but  also 
in  terms  of  the  impact  upon  the  economy  of  the  community  of  the  timing 
of  different  types  of  construction,  and  of  the  availability  of  materials 
and  manpower  as  well  as  money. 

The  student  should  understand  the  capital  budget  as  a  tool  in  ef- 
fectuating an  orderly  program  of  planned  public  improvements.  He 
should  be  familiar  with  the  various  sources  of  funds  available.  He 
should  understand  the  administrative,  fiscal  and  legal  limitations  of  such 
sources,  as  well  as  their  economic  effects  and  political  relationships. 

Although  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  study  the  above  elements 
of  the  city  and  of  the  region  as  individual  entities  (at  least  initially), 
these  studies  should  be  so  developed  that  the  relationships  of  these  ele- 
ments to  each  other  will  be  constantly  brought  to  the  student's  attention. 
He  should  be  constantly  reminded  that  the  objective  of  planning  is  to 
produce  communities  that  will  be  productive  and  convenient  for  living 
and  esthetically  satisfying. 

In  a  sense,  all  of  the  foregoing  may  be  said  to  be  laying  the  ground- 
work for  the  real  design  and  planning  of  a  city  or  a  region — the  syn- 
thesizing of  all  the  elements  into  a  well  coordinated,  unified  plan.  The 
planning  steps  and  procedures  should  be  developed  continuously  through- 
out the  course  but  should  be  pulled  together  and  rounded  out  as  the 
final  and  most  important  single  phase  of  the  instruction. 
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Lastly,  since  a  plan  is  worthless  unless  it  is  carried  out,  the  student 
needs  instruction  not  merely  in  political  theory,  but  in  actual  practical 
politics  and  public  relations — the  science  of  persuading  people  to  do 
things.  He  needs  to  know  techniques  for  getting  his  story  across  to  city 
councils  and  legislatures,  to  administrative  officials,  to  newspapers,  to 
the  public  at  large,  to  neighborhoods  and  special  interest  groups. 

For  this  reason  as  well  as  to  aid  him  in  design,  the  planner  needs  to 
know  how  communities  are  composed  and  how  their  parts  operate,  what 
motives  make  them  tick.  His  political  and  sociological  studies  should  be 
presented  with  this  need  in  mind.  In  actual  practice,  his  plan  should  be 
developed  with  the  understanding  and  acceptance  of  the  citizens  whom 
it  is  to  serve.  He  will  be  prepared  to  elicit  from  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  is  working  the  objectives  and  goals  they  wish  to 
accomplish  through  planning,  to  help  them  determine  the  kind  of 
community  they  wish.  He  can  then  assist  them  toward  the  physical  plant 
which  will  help  to  realize  their  aspirations.  Without  maximum  citizen 
participation  in  planning,  the  efforts  of  the  planner  are  likely  to  come  to 
naught. 

It  would  be  appropriate  if  planners  could  agree  on  some  such  state- 
ment as  this  of  what  a  planner  ought  to  know,  to  proceed  to  an  agreement 
on  courses,  length  of  curriculum,  qualifications  for  instructors  and  the 
like,  leading  to  the  possibility  of  evaluating  existing  or  projected  plan- 
ning schools.  The  eventual  goal  may  well  be  a  method  of  accrediting 
schools  whose  graduates  could  be  counted  upon  as  qualified  candidates 
for  various  professional  positions  and  careers.  Such  a  system  can  play  a 
significant  part  in  establishing  the  professional  status  of  the  planner  and 
in  enabling  the  profession  to  contribute  most  fully  to  the  improvement 
of  society. 

Reporter's  Summary 

MARGARET  POUDER 

Research  Associate 

Tennesee  State  Planning  Commission 

The  general  session  on  "The  Planner  as  an  Educated  Man"  was  presided 
over  by  Howard  K.  Menhinick,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Regional 
Studies,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  The  chairman,  in  introducing  the  woman 
reporter  of  the  session,  took  occasion  to  pay  a  graceful  tribute  to  all  the  women 
who  are  working  in  the  field  of  planning.  Referring  to  the  interest  generated 
at  the  1946  ASPO  meeting  in  the  subject  of  the  kind  and  amount  of  training 
needed  by  planners,  Mr.  Menhinick  introduced  the  two  speakers  whose  papers 
precede  this  summary. 

The  major  emphasis  of  Mr.  Hugo  Leipziger-Pearce's  paper  was  on  the 
philosophical  and  aesthetic  preparation  of  planners  and  the  importance  of  a 
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planner's  seeing  more  than  the  physical,  the  practical,  and  the  efficient.  The 
paper  of  Mr.  John  T.  Howard,  on  the  other  hand,  discussed  the  specific  con- 
tent of  a  curriculum  for  planners  designed  to  give  a  substantial  knowledge  of 
physical  planning  techniques,  a  broad  basic  knowledge  of  the  social  sciences, 
and  a  general  understanding  of  related  subjects  with  which  planners  must  deal 
but  for  which  other  technicians  are  primarily  responsible. 

In  the  brief  discussion  following  the  presentation  of  the  two  papers  Mr. 
Carl  Feiss  of  Denver  University  asked  the  speakers'  opinion  as  to  how  well- 
educated  is  the  group  of  planners  present,  adding  his  own  belief  that  planners 
tend  to  become  engrossed  in  details  and  to  be  too  little  concerned  with  na- 
tional and  international  aspects  of  planning.  Mr  Leipziger-Pearce  replied  that 
education  is  a  life-long  process,  which  possibly  cannot  be  completed  even  by 
taking  the  thirty-three  years  of  training  outlined  by  Mr.  Hudnut  last  year.  He 
pointed  out  that  there  are  two  educational  systems :  osmosis,  by  which  the  stu- 
dent acquires  the  ideal  amount  of  information  and  wisdom,  but  no  more  than 
is  assimilable;  and  the  Nuremburg  funnel,  by  which  knowledge  is  funneled 
into  the  human  mind,  regardless  of  its  capacity.  He  considered  his  audience 
highly  educated  within  our  present  conception  of  planning,  but  suggested  the 
reading  of  such  books  as  John  Dewey's  Art  Is  Experience  and  G.  B.  Shaw  on 
"The  Aesthetic  Man"  for  a  broadened  concept  of  planning  and  to  avoid  the 
suffocation  of  the  aesthetic  as  a  result  of  the  "cramming"  process.  Mr.  Howard 
said  that  if  Mr.  Feiss's  question  was  whether  or  not  the  group  were  adequately 
educated  to  lead  America  into  the  promised  land,  his  answer  would  be  no ;  if 
the  question  meant  whether  or  not  the  group  were  adequately  prepared  for  the 
job  they  are  doing  and  the  compensation  they  receive,  his  answer  would  be  an 
emphatic  yes. 

Mr.  Herman  Berkman  of  the  University  of  Chicago  described  the  findings 
of  a  seminar  at  that  school,  when  persons  actively  engaged  in  the  field  of  plan- 
ning presented  their  views  on  what  each  of  the  social  sciences  could  contribute 
to  planning.  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Adams  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology expressed  his  agreement  with  the  outline  presented  by  Mr.  Howard,  but 
pointed  out  that  attracting  individuals  of  character  and  high  caliber  to  the 
field  of  planning  is  even  more  important  than  the  content  of  the  courses.  Mr. 
John  Hyde  of  the  University  of  Michigan  asked  at  what  point  the  terminal 
phase  of  education  of  planners  should  begin.  After  four  or  six  years  of  broad 
preparatory  training,  the  planner  must  be  given  some  technical  courses.  Mr. 
Frank  Sohn  of  the  Toledo  Planning  Commission  stressed  the  role  of  the  tech- 
nician as  teacher.  The  planner  must  master  technical  facts  and  learn  to  present 
them  to  city  or  county  officials  and  to  private  citizens  in  a  non-technical  manner. 

Mr.  Menhinick  brought  the  discussion  to  a  close  with  the  comment  that 
the  point  raised  by  Mr.  Sohn  was  a  good  note  on  which  to  conclude  the  dis- 
cussion. The  job  of  the  planner  is  increasingly  that  of  an  educator  and  it  is  a 
phase  with  which  planners  need  to  concern  themselves  more. 
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EDWARD  T.  GUSHEE 

Assistant  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
The  Detroit  Edison  Company 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  with  you  today  for  many  reasons.  Perhaps  first  and 
foremost  because  I  have  heard  your  praises  sung  so  often  by  my  associate,  Mr. 
Henry  Sullivan.  And  secondly,  because  as  a  layman,  just  another  run-of-woods 
business  man,  I  have  had  a  feeling  that  planning  was  a  most  important  and 
necessary  function  of  life.  Coupled  with  this  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  I  have  had  a  thought  that  some  kinds  of  planning  could  be  mighty 
dangerous  to  a  free  people.  I  am  glad,  too,  because  the  necessity  of  getting  up 
here  and  talking  to  people  who  know  something  about  the  subject  has  im- 
pelled me  to  attempt  to  clear  my  own  thinking  about  it. 

Words  are  such  inadequate  things  to  express  our  meanings,  even  though 
speech  is  held  to  be  a  sure  proof  of  the  divine  spark  in  man.  Lecompte  du 
Nouy  in  his  masterful  book,  Human  Destiny,  which  is  a  synthesis  of  modern 
science  and  the  idea  of  God  says:  "True  human  personality  appeared  from  the 
moment  speech  was  developed.  Thereafter  the  road  is  clear,  the  goal  is  set, 
man  leaps  ahead."  I  agree  with  the  quotation,  but  at  the  same  time,  we  all, 
when  we  think  about  it,  realize  the  great  limitations  of  words  to  express  ideas. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  realm  of  abstract  ideas.  How  frequently  have 
you  and  I  engaged  in  an  argument  about  socialism,  communism,  God,  liberal- 
ism, democracy,  planning,  when  our  terms  of  reference — that  is  to  say  our 
meanings  of  the  words  used,  were  so  diverse  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
mutual  understanding.  Without  a  common  concept  of  the  terms  used  in  an 
argument,  a  discussion  generates  heat  not  comprehension. 

Consequently,  when  I  thought  of  what  I  should  say  to  you  today,  I  first 
had  to  think  of  what  the  word  "planning"  meant.  I  discovered  by  reference 
to  the  dictionary  the  usual  definitions  in  the  technical,  architectural  sense,  and 
also  the  definition  which  very  broadly  covers  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  we 
are  considering  it,  to  wit:  "To  devise,  design  something  to  be  done,  or  some 
action,  etc.,  to  be  carried  out ;  to  arrange  beforehand ;  a  method,  way  of  pro- 
ceeding." To  devise  a  way  of  proceeding,  to  arrange  beforehand,  seems  a 
necessary,  eminently  sensible  sort  of  thing  to  do.  More  than  that,  the  ability  to 
plan — not  as  the  ant  plans  through  instinct,  but  to  plan  "originally" — is 
another  aspect  of  the  divine  destiny  of  mankind. 

In  addition  to  the  dictionary  meaning  of  the  word  "plan,"  however,  there 
is  currently  another  meaning,  a  political  significance  attributed  in  people's 
mind  to  the  word — an  import  surcharged  with  emotion.  It  is  to  this  sense  of 
the  word  I  referred  earlier  when  I  said  that  the  word  had  for  me  overtones  of 
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danger,  danger  to  a  free  people.  The  very  definition  which  we  have  cited, 
when  applied  to  a  people — "to  devise  a  way  of  proceeding"  for  a  people,  "to 
arrange  beforehand"  for  a  people,  points  up  dramatically  the  possibilities  of 
dangers  to  that  people's  freedom. 

Now,  if  you  will  bear  with  me  I  should  like  to  approach  our  further  dis- 
cussion in  two  parts.  First,  as  an  employee  of  an  electrical  utility  I  should  like 
to  outline  some  of  the  day-to-day  problems,  the  practical  aspects  of  the  subject 
and  then  to  all  too  briefly  consider  the  underlying  philosophical  aspects  of  the 
implications  of  planning. 

It  is  a  truism  that  all  people,  all  businesses,  plan.  I  think,  however,  that 
long-range  planning  is  practiced,  of  necessity,  by  a  utility  more  assiduously 
than  by  most  businesses.  This  isn't  because  we  are  any  different  from  any  other 
human  beings ;  we  certainly  no  longer  have  any  delusions  of  grandeur  and  the 
run-of-woods  operating  utility  man  never  had  them.  Our  planning  grows  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case :  We  are  required  as  a  regulated  monopoly  to  provide 
our  product  when  asked  for;  we  cannot  just  say,  "Sorry,  we  haven't  any." 
Moreover,  in  order  that  we  may  have  our  product  available,  we  must  look  far 
ahead.  There  are  many  steps  in  this  look  ahead.  First,  there  is  the  grand 
guessing  game  called  forecasting  load,  which  means  an  analysis  two  to  five 
years  ahead  as  to  probabilities  of  the  growth  of  business,  possibilities  of  re- 
cessions, of  increased  use  through  development,  because  of  a  higher  standard 
of  living,  and  of  all  the  other  unknowables.  And  there  are  nice  calculations  as 
to  how  much  spare  capacity  we  have  the  right  to  carry  that  we  may  be  ready 
for  unforeseen  emergencies.  And  here  I  digress  for  a  moment  to  do  a  most 
unseemly  thing,  pin  a  rose  on  my  own  industry.  The  fact  that  the  electric  in- 
dustry, public  and  private,  carried  the  tremendous  war  load  without,  to  my 
knowledge,  a  single  important  case  of  lack  of  capacity  speaks  volumes  for  the 
vision,  the  courage,  and  the  foresight  of  all  those  responsible.  Without  that 
vision  and  foresight  our  beloved  country  could  not  have  spoken  in  such  over- 
whelming tones  to  Hitler,  Mussolini  and  Hirohito. 

The  next  step  in  our  planning  also  means  a  look  ahead — that  relating  to 
financing.  In  order  to  be  ready  when  called  upon,  we  must  arrange  to  rent 
money  in  the  form  of  bonds  or  stock  from  school  teachers,  shopkeepers, 
bankers,  the  man  on  the  lathe,  the  man  in  the  counting  office.  And  before  we 
rent  that  money,  in  all  good  faith  we  must  be  as  sure  as  we  can  be  that  we 
can  conserve  it  for  him  and  pay  it  back  as  agreed.  This  is  one  of  the  great 
responsibilities  of  proper  planning  for  rent  of  money  and  is  one  of  the  major 
items  of  cost  of  our  product,  something  approaching  33  per  cent.  And  I  add 
that  the  cost  of  such  rent  is  not  escaped  by  the  legerdemain  of  a  congressional 
appropriation.  It  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  just  the  same. 

Because  I  think  you  might  be  interested  in  the  size  of  the  privately-owned 
electric  utility  business,  I'll  give  you  a  very  brief  statistic.  The  fixed  capital, 
less  depreciation,  of  all  American  industry  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100 
billion;  $13  billion  of  this  is  in  private  electric  utilities. 
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The  next  major  step  in  plannng  involves  the  selection  of  sites,  the  design 
of  plants  and  lines  and  the  specification  and  ordering  of  turbines,  boilers, 
pumps,  transformers,  switches,  poles,  wires,  and  all  the  other  complex  diver- 
sity of  creatures  necessary  to  the  production  of  power  efficiently,  continuously, 
and  at  low  cost. 

Today  turbine  deliveries  are  being  scheduled  two-and-one-half  to  three 
years  after  the  receipt  of  a  firm  order  by  the  manufacturer.  So  you  can  see 
that  it  is  very  necessary  that  we  in  the  utility  business  "devise  a  way  of  proceed- 
ing, arrange  beforehand."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  must  arrange  a  long  time 
beforehand.  We  must  constantly  exercise  judgment  literally  years  ahead ;  we 
must  accept  heavy  responsibilities  years  before  the  fact,  responsibilities  that 
affect  the  way  of  life  of  most  all  the  people,  responsibilities  that  concern  the 
safeguarding  of  other  people's  money. 

It  is  in  the  realm  of  plant,  substation  and  lines  that  the  utility,  from  the 
practical  aspect  we  are  now  considering,  is  affected  by  the  detail  of  community 
planning  at  every  level.  Electricity  in  modern  living  is  as  essential  as  water, 
sewage  disposal,  garbage  collection  and  other  products  and  services  "essential 
in  the  public  interest."  An  electric  utility  must  serve  the  public,  all  the  public. 

Now  part  of  the  utility  problem  is  tied  up  with  obtaining  of  sites,  and 
rights-of-way.  Sites  involve  four  major  kinds — power  plant,  substation,  ware- 
house, and  offices.  From  the  technical  limitations  of  the  business,  it  is  not 
possible  to  place  a  power  plant  or  substation  just  anywhere.  Power  plants,  as 
an  illustration,  must  be  contiguous  to  water ;  water  is  as  essential  as  fuel  to  a 
power  plant.  It  always  interests  me  to  recall  the  amount  of  water  used  by  The 
Detroit  Edison  Company.  With  four  plants  and  a  capacity  of  1,750,000  horse- 
power, we  burn  an  average  of  8,000  tons  of  coal  a  day,  and  we  use  in  that 
same  average  day  nearly  two  billion  gallons  of  water.  In  another  fashion,  we 
are  limited  in  the  placing  of  substations,  for  such  facilities  must  be  relatively 
near  the  center  of  load.  And  then  again  we  are  seriously  concerned  with  get- 
ting our  product  to  the  point  of  use.  We  cannot  haul  it  in  a  truck  on  public 
highways.  We  cannot  ship  it  on  the  railways  in  a  box  car ;  we  must  transmit  it 
by  wire  or  cable.  Hence,  our  need  for  rights-of-way  for  lines.  It  is  particularly 
in  these  fields  where  we  ask  the  understanding  and  cooperation  of  the  com- 
munities which  we  serve  and  of  the  public  planning  and  zoning  bodies  who 
represent  the  public.  And  I  may  add  that,  in  my  experience,  we  get  that  co- 
operation and  understanding  in  full  measure.  I  trust  we  shall  continue  to  de- 
serve it. 

There  is  some  public  misunderstanding  about  the  use  of  underground 
cable.  A  pole  line,  a  tower  line,  is  not  always  a  sightly  thing.  Frequently  a 
public  official  or  a  citizen  gets  the  idea  that  it  would  be  a  fine,  esthetic  thing  to 
have  all  lines  underground.  And  some  people,  without  a  clear  concept  of  the 
facts,  come  up  with  the  idea  that  the  greatly  increased  cost  will  be  borne  by 
that  intangible  something  known  as  the  Company.  Now,  of  course,  we  know 
that  a  company,  even  if  it  be  a  large  company,  cannot  manufacture  money. 
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Money,  after  all,  is  only  the  evidence  of  value,  of  work.  And  so  in  the  final 
analysis,  whoever  buys  the  product  pays  for  the  increased  costs.  It  is  important 
to  remember  in  this  question  of  underground  cable  that  the  costs  are  very  much 
higher — and  I  include  all  possible  credits — than  are  the  costs  for  overhead 
transmission ;  and  to  remember  also  that  it  is  the  public  that  must  bear  those 
costs.  By  the  way,  the  ratio  is  of  the  order  of  6  to  1.  I  do  not  mean,  as  I  know 
you  will  understand,  that  there  are  no  places  where  underground  cable  is 
justified. 

To  be  concrete,  but  not  by  any  means  inclusive,  I  suggest  that  planning 
authorities,  in  drafting  zoning  and  other  like  regulations,  should  always  con- 
sider the  advisability  of:  (1)  Exempting  poles,  wires,  etc.,  from  the  ordinance 
where  their  location  is  already  covered  by  franchises;  (2)  providing  locations 
for  substations  in  business-zoned  areas  and  in  less  restricted  areas  as  a  matter 
of  right;  (3)  providing  for  the  locations  of  substations  in  residential  areas  as 
an  exception  by  boards  of  appeals  where  necessary. 

One  other  long-range  thought  I  should  like  to  leave  with  you  is  this. 
Population  is  spreading  out  into  the  environs  of  our  cities  by  leaps  and  bounds : 
a  small  group  of  residences,  a  business  here,  and  then  a  leap  of  a  mile  or  two 
and  another  small  group  springs  up.  If  any  of  you  have  had  experience  in  ob- 
taining rights-of-way  to  serve  these  groups,  you  will  know  the  difficulty  en- 
countered. The  thought  is  this :  Perhaps  sometime  in  the  not  too  distant  future 
coordinated  planning  and  zoning  at  the  state  level  may  find  a  way  to  provide 
"utility  highways" — main  arteries  through  the  countryside  for  the  transmission 
of  essential  services  such  as  gas,  telephone,  telegraph,  and  electricity.  While 
railroad  rights-of-way  are  sometimes  helpful,  they  are  by  no  means  adequate 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

Mr.  Blucher,  who  was  kind  enough  to  read  this  paper  and  to  criticize  it, 
has  written  me  that  the  outline,  which  I  have  just  sketched  for  you,  is  in  a 
sense  "special  pleading."  It  is  subject  to  that  interpretation.  I  may  add  that 
my  own  company  has  no  necessity  for  that  type  of  special  pleading  because  we 
get  along  in  these  matters  in  exceptional  fashion.  If,  indeed,  it  be  special 
pleading,  I  gladly  accept  the  responsibility,  for  in  that  case  it  is  wholly  a  plead- 
ing which  is  in  the  interests  of  all  the  public. 

In  support  of  my  last  statement,  let  me  give  you  a  few  figures  to  show  how 
greatly  the  electric  utility  industry  has  become  a  part  of  our  national  life.  In 
1902,  the  industry  had  total  installed  capacity  of  two  million  kilowatts;  in 
1946,  the  figure  was  50  million  kilowatts.  In  1902,  the  privately-owned 
electric  utilities  produced  2l/2  billion  kilowatt  hours;  in  1946,  their  total  out- 
put was  222.5  billion  kilowatt  hours.  In  other  words,  the  output  of  the  in- 
dustry approximately  doubled  every  five  years  until  1929.  It  was  off  10  per 
cent  in  1932.  By  1942,  the!929  output  was  doubled  and  the  1946  output  was 
20  per  cent  over  1942.  This  represents  an  increase  in  output  of  88  per  cent. 

Now,  let's  look  ahead  ten  years  and  twenty  years — to  1956  and  1966. 
Remember,  this  is  no  promise,  no  prophecy.  If  there  is  a  basis  for  believing 
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the  industry  will  grow  at  one-half  the  rate  since  1926,  the  picture  looks  like 
this: 

1946  1956  1966 

Fixed  Capital        13  billion  18  billion  22  billion 

(less  depreciation)    dollars  dollars  dollars 

Capacity                 50  million  61  million  74  million 

kilowatts  kilowatts  kilowatts 

Output                222  billion  316  billion  449  billion 

kilowatt  hours  kilowatt  hours  Kilowatt  hours 

A  utility  is  in  a  rather  special  position  in  relation  to  community  planning, 
for  in  addition  to  the  detailed  problems,  some  of  which  we  have  enumerated 
above,  the  utility  is  in  a  particular  way  a  citizen  of  the  community  it  serves. 
Unlike  other  large  businesses  in  the  locality,  the  utility  by  ties  of  interest  and 
pride  are  irrevocably  affected  by  anything  which  affects  the  area  which  it 
serves.  A  utility  cannot  move  away ;  in  the  literal  sense  it  cannot  ship  its  pro- 
duct to  other  markets.  It  is  in  every  fashion  an  integral  part  of  the  towns,  the 
villages,  the  cities,  the  countryside,  the  state.  Because  of  this,  a  utility  has  a 
keen  interest,  has  a  real  stake  in  anything  which  is  for  the  good  of  the  area. 
I  think  that  our  industry  has  a  lively  realization  that  whatever  is  beneficial  to 
the  citizens  at  large  is  beneficial  to  our  industry.  There  is,  therefore,  a  mutu- 
ality of  interest  between  those  of  you  who  actively  plan  for  the  future  growth 
and  good  of  our  communities  and  the  utilities.  May  that  interest,  that  under- 
standing, that  cooperation,  continue  and  grow. 

Mr.  Blucher  has  suggested  that  I  tell  you  something  about  the  means 
whereby  The  Detroit  Edison  Company  cooperates  in  the  field  of  civic  planning 
with  various  governmental  agencies,  as  well  as  about  some  of  the  work  which 
we  have  done  with  other  civic  bodies  in  regard  to  major  civic  problems.  In  the 
first  instance,  we  have  recognized  the  importance,  as  a  citizen  of  the  com- 
munity and  its  largest  taxpayer,  of  taking  an  active  part  in  zoning  and  city 
planning.  Right  here  I  would  like  to  say  that  Henry  Sullivan,  a  long-time 
member  of  ASPO  has  done  a  creditable  job  in  handling  these  matters  for  us. 

In  providing  assistance  to  these  communities,  we  are  always  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  available  a  number  of  planning  and  zoning  consulting  agen- 
cies. In  every  case  of  requested  help,  we  refer  the  interested  community  to  the 
complete  list  of  planning  consultants  of  which  we  have  knowledge.  Occasion- 
ally, as  a  result  of  this  information,  the  community  will  engage  a  consultant  to 
assist  it.  Then,  we  work  with  the  consultant,  where  necessary,  in  providing 
maps.  These  maps  are  1200'  to  the  inch  and  extremely  accurate.  Thousands 
of  them  have  been  given  to  communities  as  basic  data  maps  for  their  planning 
studies. 

In  those  cases  where  the  community  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  engage  a 
consultant,  we  do  everything  we  can  for  them  by  providing  maps  and  authori- 
tative literature  and  instructions  on  the  subject. 

Our  company  serves  47  incorporated  cities,  80  incorporated  villages  and 
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217  townships  located  in  13  counties;  89  of  these  communities  have  zoning 
ordinances  and  quite  a  few  have  done  a  good  job  of  planning.  A  number  of 
others  are  in  the  process  of  drafting  or  revising  zoning  ordinances.  We  have 
in  our  files  a  copy  of  every  zoning  ordinance  in  existence  in  our  service  area. 
Until  recently,  no  other  agency,  public  or  private,  had  a  comparable  record. 
All  the  information  we  have  is  available  to  municipalities,  to  the  state  plan- 
ning commission  or  to  interested  individuals  upon  request.  We  think  this  is  a 
real  service  and  we  are  more  than  happy  to  make  it  available  in  the  interest  of 
better  planning  and  zoning  on  the  part  of  our  customers. 

Our  representatives  attend  meetings  at  the  request  of  various  cities,  vil- 
lages and  townships,  answer  questions  and  generally  provide  information 
which  is  helpful  to  the  planning  agency.  We  also  refer  the  more  involved 
inquiries  to  nationally  recognized  authorities. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  activities  in  relation  to  zoning,  the  company,  as 
I  have  already  said,  believes  that  our  welfare  is  tightly  bound  up  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community.  To  this  extent  we  do  a  large  amount  of  civic  work  of 
a  general  nature.  Many  of  our  people  are  active  in  one  fashion  or  another  in 
the  public  life  of  the  community  in  which  they  live.  In  our  opinion,  that  kind 
of  activity  and  civic  consciousness  are  to  be  encouraged. 

Some  of  our  people,  through  the  Engineering  Society  of  Detroit,  have 
taken  a  very  active  part  in  the  establishment  of  an  aviation  authority  em- 
bracing three  counties,  and  have  made  studies  and  recommendations  through 
the  same  organization  in  regard  to  the  long-term  transportation  problems  for 
the  city  of  Detroit.  Strangely  enough,  as  it  appears  on  the  surface,  our  com- 
pany has  been  very  active  in  drafting  and  promoting  a  smoke  abatement  ordi- 
nance. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  Cottrell  precipitators  ever  used  on  a  public 
utility  powdered  fuel  power  plant  were  installed  in  our  Trenton  Channel 
stacks. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that  our  people  are  in  no  way  af- 
fected in  these  endeavors  through  their  employment  with  the  company. 
The  only  stipulation  imposed  on  them  in  this  type  of  service  is  that  they 
"call  them  as  they  see  them." 

Some  time  ago,  there  was  a  rather  general  feeling  that  a  utility  em- 
ployee was  practically  disfranchised.  We  are  glad  this  feeling  has  all 
but  disappeared  and  hope  that  utility  employees  will  continue  to  make 
an  honest  and  a  constructive  civic  contribution  to  the  communities  in 
which  they  live. 

I  would  be  untrue  to  my  own  thinking  if  I  did  not,  before  closing, 
touch  upon  the  philosophical  or  ideological  phase  of  planning,  although 
I  do  so  against  the  advice  of  experts.  One  of  my  associates,  for  whom  I 
have  the  greatest  admiration,  in  reading  this  paper  made  the  following 
comment  on  what  I  am  about  to  say:  "Don't  you  think  you  are  dragging 
in  the  idea  of  the  kind  of  planning  that  might  be  dangerous  to  a  free 
people?  How  many  in  your  audience  would  think  of  it,  if  you  didn't  men- 
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tion  it?"  So,  gentlemen,  I  warn  you,  I  am  dragging  in  by  the  tail  one 
aspect,  at  least,  of  one  of  the  most  important  problems  the  world  faces 
today. 

I  am  bold  to  say  that  all  planning  for  others  smacks  of  totalitarianism, 
the  negation  of  liberty.  And  in  the  same  breath  I  vow  that  planning,  yes, 
planning  for  others,  is  a  human  "must."  The  most  successful  human 
endeavors — in  government,  in  business,  in  religion,  in  private  lives,  are 
the  result,  at  some  stage,  of  that  thing  we  call  planning.  Before  a  man 
builds  a  house,  he  first  plans  it.  Every  housewife  plans  her  daily  work, 
plans  her  cleaning  schedules,  plans  her  meals.  I  might  add  that  the 
housewife  I  report  to  gets  rather  tired  of  it. 

We  must  today  strive  to  achieve  successfully  a  higher  standard  of 
living  for  all  the  people,  the  while  retaining  God-given  freedom.  A 
purely  materialistic  approach  may  for  a  time  appear  to  attain  the  desired 
objective  of  a  higher  standard  of  living,  but  inevitably — and  history 
proves  this — such  an  approach  eventuates  in  dictatorship  and  the  loss 
of  liberty.  This  is  a  world-wide  battle  front:  it  is  the  essence  of  the 
struggle  in  Moscow,  it  is  the  heart  of  the  Wallace  matter.  Men  of  good 
will  honestly  differ  in  their  approach  and  men  who  seek  personal  power 
take  advantage  of  these  differences. 

Planning — to  arrange  beforehand  for  a  people — is  often  the  crux  of 
the  approach.  And  so  frequently  it  is  with  the  best  will  in  the  world 
that  planning  becomes  paternalistic.  There  is  danger,  unless  we  con- 
stantly keep  in  mind  the  long  range  object — improved  standard  of  living 
for  all  the  people,  coupled  with  improved  avenues  of  opportunity  for  the 
individual,  but  withal  a  planning  that  does  not  create  dependency  and 
destroy  freedom.  To  create  dependency  is  to  violate  divine  law. 

These  philosophical  concepts  apply  in  the  field  of  civic  and  com- 
munity planning,  to  a  degree,  but  more  specifically  perhaps  on  the  national 
stage.  I  don't  know  the  solution,  but  I  do  know  that  when  we  think 
through  to  the  bottom  of  a  problem,  when  we  recognize  the  dangers, 
we  will  find  solutions.  The  people  will  find  solutions.  It  has  been  said, 
"Do  not  destroy  a  good  to  cure  an  evil."  We  recognize  the  dangers:  a 
people  dependent  on  Government  are  an  enslaved  people. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  in  excellent  company.  In  1944,  Mr.  David  E. 
Lilienthal  spoke  to  you  on  the  subject  of  "The  People's  Stake  in  Planning." 
I  have  read  that  paper  and  I  am  glad  to  be  in  such  eminent  company.  Paren- 
thetically, I  may  say  that  it  is  probably  news  when  a  utility  man  expresses 
admiration  for  Mr.  Lilienthal.  We  have  had  our  differences,  but  I  am  an 
admirer  of  his,  and  I  am  glad  that  he  has  been  confirmed  for  what  may  be  the 
most  important  position  in  the  world.  If  he  administers  that  job  in  accordance 
with  the  philosophy  expressed  in  his  talk  to  you  in  1944,  the  world  will  be  a 
better  place  to  live  in.  Here  I  quote  from  Mr.  Lilienthal:  "I  feel  strongly 
that  in  resource  development  the  admitted  limitations  of  voluntary  methods, 
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distressing  and  tragic  as  their  consequences  sometimes  are,  do  not  invalidate  the 
wisdom  of  a  minimum  of  coercion  in  carrying  out  such  plans.  In  whatever 
guise,  once  coercion  becomes  the  accepted  chief  reliance  for  making  planning 
effective,  more  and  more  coercion  is  needed.  I  am  deeply  persuaded  that  high 
as  the  price  of  voluntary  methods  may  be,  in  delays  and  errors,  in  the  end  the 
price  of  arbitrary  enforcement  of  planning  is  nothing  less  than  our  freedom." 
Poetry  ofttimes  catches  a  philosophical  concept  better  than  prose.  Alfred 
Austin  in  his  poem,  Life  Is  Worth  Living  Still,  in  a  few  lines  summarizes  the 
concepts  of  freedom,  charity,  work,  and  art  in  beautiful  fashion: 

So  long  as  faith  with  freedom  reigns 

And  loyal  hope  survives, 

And  gracious  charity  remains 

To  leaven  lowly  lives 

While  there  is  one  untrodden  tract 

For  intellect  and  will, 

And  men  are  free  to  think  and  act 

Life  is  worth  living  still. 


Community  Participation  in  Planning 

i 

Getting  A  Plan  Made 

WALTON  R.  L.  TAYLOR 

Executive  Secretary,  Citizens  Planning  Association 
Cincinnati 

The  panel  discussion  on  community  participation  in  planning  will  be  on 
the  subject  of  the  role  of  the  citizen  agency  as  a  stimulative,  educational,  and 
action  group.  The  subject  matter  to  be  discussed  has  been  arbitrarily  divided, 
although  it  is  admittedly  indivisible,  into  four  aspects:  (1)  Getting  a  plan 
made;  (2)  selling  it  to  the  public;  (3)  getting  it  accomplished;  (4)  some 
significant  failures. 

Deliberately  this  discussion  is  not  being  cast  in  terms  of  the  kind  of  city 
planning  which  should  be  done  by  a  citizen  agency.  It  is  assumed  that  that  is 
the  duty  of  the  legally  constituted  official  commission.  What  is  a  plan,  who  is 
to  make  it,  and  who  gets  whom  to  make  it  ?  To  define  our  terms  then,  getting  a 
plan  made  means  who  gets  whom  to  do  what.  A  plan  appears  to  consist  of  a 
group  of  social,  economic  and  physical  data  concerning  a  community  arranged 
into  comprehensive  and  ordered  form  which  provides  the  basis  for  action  on 
the  part  of  any  community  with  respect  to  its  future  development. 

In  most  states  the  law  provides  that  there  be  an  official  commission  with 
all  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  official  planning.  (This  is  not  to  ignore 
some  arrangements  under  which  a  citizen  agency  becomes  the  de  facto  plan- 
ning commission  by  agreement,  as  appears  to  be  the  case  in  Louisville.)  Of 
course  city  council  or  the  county  commission  has  to  put  up  the  money,  to  make 
the  plan.  So  here  is  a  two-fold  selling  job;  first  the  commission,  then  the 
council,  need  to  be  sold  on  the  idea  that  they  are  obligated  to  carry  out  their 
legally  imposed  duties  to  make  a  master  plan  and  keep  it  up  to  date  thereafter. 

Of  course  if  the  commission  makes  the  plan  there  is  little  or  no  question 
that  the  commission  will  adopt  it ;  there  is  such  a  thing  as  pride  of  authorship. 
If  a  citizen  agency  makes  the  plan  then  it  has  to  be  sold  to  the  commission — 
another  selling  step  involved. 

Inducing  the  city  fathers  to  part  with  the  necessary  money  for  a  commis- 
sion to  use  in  making  a  plan  isn't  too  hard  a  job:  Commissions  aren't  hard  to 
sell  on  the  idea  that  they  should  ask  for  good  support.  And  the  business  and 
civic  leaders  of  the  community  can  sit  down  with  leaders  of  council,  first  hav- 
ing hefted  the  municipal  wallet  to  see  if  it  is  full  enough  to  spare  a  little,  and 
put  on  the  heat  for  financial  support  through  channels  obvious  to  anyone  who 
knows  his  way  about.  For  window  dressing  and  mass  attendance  at  hearings, 
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a  well  organized,  coherent  group  can  be  developed  to  speak  for  various  facets 
of  civic  and  business  interest.  This  is  nothing  but  the  old  game  of  salesman- 
ship: create  a  demand  for  a  given  product  in  a  sizable  segment  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  product  will  be  forthcoming. 

By  no  means  do  I  ignore  the  facts  of  political  reality  or  the  fact  that  cities 
are  impoverished.  (Funds  can  be  made  available  by  tapping  the  "budget 
cushion"  and  reserves  that  are  usually  hidden  away  between  the  lines  of  the 
city  financial  reports  and  budgets.)  Where  the  governmental  unit  is  obviously 
and  honestly  broke,  funds  can  be  raised  by  public  subscription.  Cincinnati's 
1925  master  plan  was  paid  for  in  this  way;  $115,000  was  raised  through  the 
community  chest  and  turned  over  to  the  city  planning  commission  for  use  in 
making  the  plan.  After  all  if  a  citizen  agency  can  raise  money  for  public  in- 
formation and  education  activities,  money  can  also  be  raised  for  the  plan 
making. 

Citizen  groups  can  cooperate  with  the  official  commission  in  recruiting 
personnel,  as  we  did  here  in  Cincinnati.  Citizen  groups  can  provide  public 
forums  in  order  that  the  views  of  the  citizens  can  be  made  known  to  the  plan- 
ners. The  planners  would  find  out  all  about  needs  sooner  or  later,  but  this 
method  gives  the  citizens  a  good  chance  to  assume  an  identity  with  the  plan 
by  having  their  personal  thinking  incorporated  into  it. 

To  me  the  fundamentals  of  our  cities  are  wrapped  up  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods in  which  we  live.  All  this  education  for  planning  and  communication 
of  what  is  in  the  plans  should  be  done  on  a  neighborhood  basis  if  it  is  to  be 
sound  and  capable  of  putting  across.  It  does  no  good  to  educate  500  or  5000 
of  the  town  leaders  if  a  50  or  65  per  cent  vote  is  required  on  bond  ballots  or 
improvement  levies. 

II 

Some  Significant  Failures  in  the  Citizen  Agency  Development 

JESS  GlTTINGER 

Assistant  Executive  Director,  Citizens  Regional  Planning  Council 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Your  chairman,  I  hope,  in  assigning  me  this  subject,  was  not  intentionally 
trying  to  forecast  the  future  of  our  organization  in  Kansas  City,  but  he  did 
succeed  in  jarring  me  out  of  my  customary  optimistic  frame  of  mind.  Perhaps 
it  might  be  a  good  thing  for  us  to  do  a  little  checking  and,  in  the  words  of 
Polonius,  "with  windlaces  and  with  assays  of  bias,  by  indirection  find  direc- 
tions out." 

Back  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  we  have  been  too  busy  taking  care  of  our 
own  problems  to  do  much  research  into  the  progress  of  other  kindred  agencies 
in  other  cities.  Walton  Taylor  did  send  me  a  copy  of  Burns  Weston's  letter  in 
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which  the  difficulties  of  the  Metropolitan  Cleveland  Development  Council 
were  outlined,  but  my  only  reasoning  on  this  problem  is  that  perhaps,  in  the 
lay  mind,  there  is  a  duplication  of  effort  by  that  organization  and  the  Re- 
gional Association  of  Cleveland.  Certainly  1947  promises  to  be  the  toughest 
year  of  all  times  to  raise  money  for  any  project — and  I  speak  from  experiences 
other  than  those  in  our  own  organization.  Perhaps  the  Metropolitan  Cleve- 
land Development  Council  could  lower  its  sights  for  a  year  and  tread  water 
until  the  excessive  number  of  money-raising  projects  in  every  city  is  reduced 
to  normal. 

Let's  try  to  find  directions  by  asking  questions.  A  leading  question  might 
be:  Why  do  citizen  participation  agencies  close  their  doors?  This  leads  to  a 
host  of  other  questions.  One  is  whether  or  not,  in  the  beginning,  we  oversold 
ourselves  and  business  on  the  idea  that  these  were  war  organizations  to  plan 
for  post-war  progress.  Actually,  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  real  facts. 
Even  today,  nearly  two  years  after  the  war,  cities  and  communities  find  them- 
selves merely  scratching  the  surface  on  plans  made  during  the  war  years  and 
we're  finding  that  any  project  not  only  needs  promotion  until  completion  but 
that  one  such  project  leads  to  another.  Friday,  the  Kansas  City  Star,  in  an 
editorial  headed  "A  Magnificent  Job,"  said,  in  its  lead  paragraph:  "The  most 
thorough  job  of  its  kind  in  Kansas  City  has  now  been  completed.  The  38- 
million  dollar  bond  program  is  the  result  of  months  of  detailed  work  by  hun- 
dreds of  members  of  the  Citizens  Bond  Committee."  The  Citizens  Bond  Com- 
mittee was  our  baby — but  the  job  isn't  completed.  It  will  not  be  completed 
until  we  have  sold  it  to  every  voter  in  every  block  in  Kansas  City  and  that  job 
also  is  our  baby.  Even  if  all  the  bonds  are  voted  we  still  have  enough  other 
projects  to  keep  us  in  business  for  many  years  to  come.  Citizens  planning 
councils  are  not  temporary  agencies  as  long  as  they  are  needed  and,  like  the 
city  manager  plan  of  government,  more  and  more  communities  are  finding 
out  that  they  are  needed. 

Has  there  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  our  groups  to  offer  them  as  a 
replacement  or  as  a  partial  usurper  of  the  aims  of  other  groups  such  as  the 
chamber  of  commerce?  Any  such  position  is  dangerous.  As  I  see  it,  our  job 
is  one  of  coordination  and  cooperation — a  town  hall  group  which  guides  de- 
sires of  the  public  into  the  proper  channels.  Different  organizations  represent 
different  groups ;  ours  should  represent  all  groups. 

Have  we  been  far-sighted  enough  to  take  advantage  of  all  possibilities? 
Putting  it  bluntly,  we  must  be  opportunists.  Problems  are  our  life-blood. 
When  we  have  nothing  to  worry  about  we  might  as  well  close  up  shop. 

Have  we  been  quixotic  in  our  thinking  and  done  a  lot  of  tilting  at  wind- 
mills ?  Impractical  day  dreams  often  make  publicity,  but  common  sense  must 
rule.  We  may  play  with  them  but  we  must  be  sure  before  we  take  a  stand  to 
promote  them.  One  impractical  step  can  do  plenty  of  harm  to  our  prestige. 
Not  long  ago  the  Citizens  Regional  Planning  Council  in  Kansas  City  made 
some  research  into  a  not  too  practical  dream  to  make  our  airport  the  largest 
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and  most  convenient  in  the  world  by  changing  the  course  of  the  Missouri 
River.  The  Council  tabled  the  project  because  of  the  huge  costs  involved. 

Have  we  taken  full  advantage  of  the  power  that  is  in  well-known  names 
to  raise  our  sustaining  funds  ?  The  value  of  names  is  obvious.  None  of  us 
uses  the  personal  touch  enough — and  I  do  mean  "touch." 

Have  we  made  of  our  organization  a  citizen  participation  group,  or  have 
we  merely  duplicated  other  organizations  by  forming  small  panel  groups  com- 
posed of  leading  business  men  and  women  to  serve  as  committees  to  tell  the 
public  what  is  best  for  it  without  giving  that  public  a  chance  to  express  its 
desires  ?  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  problem.  While  I 
agree  in  theory  with  Bill  Bradford  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  his  remark,  at  one  time,  that  5  per  cent  of  the  members  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  control  the  95  per  cent  and  2  per  cent  control  the  5  per  cent 
— nevertheless,  those  who  comprise  the  leadership  should  be  the  actual,  not 
theoretical  voice  of  their  group.  The  only  democratic  method  of  government 
is  the  "Vox  Pop"  type  and  you  cannot  represent  the  people  unless  they  serve 
on  your  committees.  Therefore,  in  Kansas  City,  our  committee  members  num- 
ber from  150  to  300  for  each  committee.  We  have  a  total  committee  roster  of 
approximately  6,000  names  and  we  are  adding  to  it  constantly.  It's  a  job  in 
itself  to  keep  the  committee  records  straight,  but  it  pays  off  in  dividends  of 
citizen  participation  from  every  walk  of  life. 

Perhaps  in  the  answer  to  these  questions  we  may  find  the  answer  to  our 
main  question  regarding  the  mortality  problems  of  citizen  agencies. 

Still  another  important  question  might  be :  How  and  why  do  citizen  agen- 
cies get  diverted  from  their  primary  objectives?  It  is  much  easier  to  get  di- 
verted from  our  aims  than  it  is  to  answer  that  question.  Decisions  as  to  what 
not  to  do  are  harder  to  make  than  those  dealing  with  things  to  do.  Too  many 
problems  arise  in  what  we  might  term  the  "twilight  zone"  and  once  we  get 
into  that  area  we  are  liable  to  be  led  further  astray  from  our  main  objective. 

This  month  in  Kansas  City  we  faced  such  a  problem.  (I  have  to  use 
Kansas  City  examples  because  they  are  the  only  ones  I  know  about.)  The 
Citizens  Planning  Council  in  Kansas  City  is  now  promoting  the  separation  of 
the  public  library  and  library  service  from  the  board  of  education  in  order  to 
place  it  under  municipal  control.  Friction  between  the  library  personnel  and 
the  board  of  education  has  brought  about  the  dismissal  of  the  librarian.  The 
present  librarian  is,  admittedly,  one  of  the  leading  librarians  in  the  country 
and  in  this  factional  quarrel  he  has  the  strong  backing  of  the  public.  Yet,  the 
Citizens  Planning  Council,  while  definitely  supporting  the  separation  plan, 
thought  it  best  to  stay  clear  of  the  quarrel  between  these  two  groups  because 
it  involved  personalities  and  not  planning.  Problems  of  this  type  are  always 
with  us,  but  I  am  certain  that  our  rule  of  the  thumb  must  be  to  avoid  carrying 
the  ball  for  pressure  groups  of  any  kind. 

There  remains  a  final  question :  Why  do  some  citizen  agencies  fail  in  sell- 
ing themselves  or  their  proposals  ?  Frankly  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  the  an- 
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swer  lies  in  the  lack  of  real  citizen  participation ;  perhaps  we  should  be  better 
students  of  mass  psychology,  better  public  relations  men.  Perhaps  we  publish 
too  much  ourselves  instead  of  doing  a  job  and  letting  the  newspapers  publish 
the  facts.  Perhaps  the  things  we  do  write  in  our  house  organs,  or  other  publi- 
cations, are  written  from  the  standpoint  of  a  specialist  instead  of  being  writ- 
ten to  Mr.  John  Public.  Personally,  I  doubt  if  Mr.  John  Public  knows  the 
difference  between  a  general  obligation  bond  and  a  revenue  bond,  yet  we 
speak  of  them  glibly  and  assume  that  he  knows  that  a  revenue  bond  does  not 
raise  his  taxes.  Maybe  we're  too  close  to  the  forest  to  see  the  trees.  We 
might  take  a  few  lessons  from  the  motion  picture  industry  and,  in  so  doing 
make  everything  we  promote  through  the  spoken  or  written  word  easily 
understandable  by  every  citizen. 

In  all  of  this  talk  I  have  solved  no  problems;  but  I  have  done  what  I 
always  do  at  meetings  of  this  kind — ask  questions  which,  jointly  discussed, 
might  be  answered.  I  have  refrained  as  much  as  possible  from  telling  you  of 
our  set-up  in  Kansas  City,  but  I  do  have  literature  which  will  give  you  that 
information  if  you  desire  it.  Back  there  we  think  we  have  the  essentials  of  a 
real  promotional  and  selling  organization  which  has  the  support  of  all  other 
civic  and  trade  organizations.  Time  will  tell  how  effective  it  may  be,  but  thus 
far  the  snowball  of  our  Citizens  Regional  Planning  Council  and  our  individ- 
ual citizens  planning  councils  seems  to  be  growing  a  little  larger. 


Reporter's  Summary 

MIRIAM  STRONG 
Community  Planner,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

This  reporter  had  the  impression  that  among  most  of  the  speakers 
and  the  participants  in  the  discussion  from  the  floor,  there  seemed  to  be 
pretty  general  agreement  on  certain  underlying  concepts  and  principles 
of  citizen  participation  and  citizen  organization  for  planning.  Although 
types  and  forms  of  organization  and  methods  of  participation  will  and 
should  vary  according  to  the  needs  and  problems  of  each  community, 
there  are  certain  general  principles  of  organization  and  participation, 
inherent  in  a  democracy,  which  should  apply  everywhere.  Having  arrived 
at  a  basic  philosophy  of  citizen  participation,  most  of  the  group  seemed 
most  immediately  concerned  with  the  practical  aspects  of  the  subject:  with 
determining  and  developing  the  most  effective  working  techniques  and 
procedures,  the  most  practical  ways  and  means  of  educating  the  commun- 
ity to  an  understanding  of  city  planning,  and  of  bringing  the  citizens  into 
the  planning  process. 

Although  there  was  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  part  that  various 
citizen  groups — in  particular,  the  chamber  of  commerce — should  take 
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in  the  participation  process,  most  of  the  speakers  expressed  the  belief 
or  talked  on  the  assumption  that  citizen  participation  should  be  as 
representative  and  democratic  as  possible.  Not  only  should  all  groups 
and  interests  in  the  community  be  represented  on  citizen  planning  or- 
ganizations, but  as  many  citizens  as  possible  should  take  part  in  the  plan- 
ning process.  There  seemed  also  to  be  general  agreement  that,  though 
citizens  planning  organizations  should  represent  all  citizen  groups,  they 
should  be  careful  not  to  duplicate  or  usurp  the  functions  of  these  groups. 
Citizens  planning  organizations  are  not  primarily  action  bodies  but  serve 
educational  and  research  functions.  They  should  coordinate  other  citizen 
and  official  groups,  and  stimulate  them  to  action.  Another  belief  empha- 
sized by  a  number  of  the  speakers  was  the  importance  of  bringing  citizens 
into  all  the  stages  of  plan-making  rather  than  merely  letting  them  review 
finished  plans  prepared  by  the  official  body. 

The  need  for  working  out  the  best  ways  and  means  for  bringing  about 
citizen  participation  in  planning  was  brought  out  particularly  by  Mr. 
Connor  of  Detroit,  who  suggested  a  working  conference  for  this  purpose. 
One  of  the  speakers  indicated  the  need  for  materials  for  citizen  use,  the 
need  for  translating  the  technical  material  prepared  by  official  planning 
bodies  into  non-technical  material  that  citizens  can  understand.  Another 
speaker  questioned  the  value  of  much  written  material,  and  wondered 
if  there  were  more  effective  ways  of  reaching  citizens.  A  need  for  stand- 
ards which  citizens  can  use  in  judging  the  needs  of  their  community 
was  also  pointed  out.  Several  participants  told  of  projects  to  introduce 
community  planning  courses  into  the  schools  in  their  cities,  and  described 
the  various  methods  used.  There  was  discussion  as  to  the  most  effective 
means  of  bringing  many  citizens  into  participation:  community  surveys 
by  citizens,  the  use  of  volunteer  workers  to  assist  in  planning,  the  use  of 
committees  on  which  many  citizens  can  work,  participation  through 
neighborhood  groups.  One  speaker  suggested  that  radio,  television,  and 
other  technical  advances  hold  much  greater  possibilities  than  we  have 
hitherto  exploited  as  means  through  which  citizens  can  participate  in 
their  city  government  and  in  planning. 

These  interests  and  concerns  of  the  participants  indicate  that  next 
year's  discussion  on  community  participation  in  planning  might  appropri- 
ately consist  of  a  presentation  by  representatives  of  both  citizens  or- 
ganizations and  official  planning  groups  of  successful  and  unsuccessful 
methods  for  bringing  about  citizen  understanding  of  and  participation 
in  planning,  an  analysis  of  why  some  methods  were  successful  and  others 
were  not,  and  a  discussion  of  criteria  by  which  success  or  failure — and 
their  extent — can  be  judged  in  the  citizen  participation  field. 

Another  possibility  might  be  a  discussion,  also  by  representatives  of 
both  citizen  and  official  groups,  of  desirable  working  relations  between 
the  citizens  planning  organization  and  the  official  planning  commission. 
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In  introducing  the  general  discussion  from  the  floor,  the  chairman 
referred  to  Mr.  Gittinger's  point  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  failure 
of  some  citizens  organizations  may  be  the  fact  that  they  get  diverted 
from  their  primary  objectives.  Mr.  Taylor  reported  that  according  to 
the  book  Our  Pair  City,  edited  by  Robert  S.  Allen,  this  is  what  is  happen- 
ing to  the  Greater  Boston  Committee.  The  original  broad  concept  for 
metropolitan  development,  which  was  the  basis  for  the  Boston  Contest 
of  1944,  "shrank  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  to  a  drive  for  downtown 
traffic  improvements."  Mr.  Taylor  asked  Mr.  T.  T.  McCrosky  of  the 
committee  what  he  had  to  say  about  this. 

Mr.  McCrosky  replied  that  he  was  glad  to  have  a  chance  to  correct 
the  misunderstanding  about  the  committee  which  is  contained  in 
Our  Fair  City.  He  said  the  Greater  Boston  Development  Committee 
is  not  an  outgrowth  of  the  Boston  Contest,  but  of  an  aroused  public 
awareness  of  the  need  for  citizen  interest  in  and  action  for  planning, 
out  of  the  feeling  that  existing  public  agencies  were  unable  to  do  the 
whole  job.  The  purpose  of  the  committee  is  to  get  action  on  needed 
public  improvements  of  a  physical  character.  The  committee  is  not  a 
research  agency  nor  does  it  make  plans.  It  evaluates  plans  made  by 
others  and  where  necessary  fills  in  missing  links  in  these  plans.  He  hoped 
that  the  budgets  of  the  official  city  and  regional  planning  agencies  of 
Boston  will  be  increased  as  a  result  of  the  activities  and  programs  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  McCrosky  said  that  people  who  all  want  the  same  things  often 
differ  as  to  how  to  accomplish  them.  Although  there  may  be  agreement 
on  the  need  for  a  particular  physical  improvement,  there  will  be  dis- 
agreement as  to  how  to  carry  it  out.  The  Boston  citizens  group  studies 
different  methods  for  administering  and  financing  improvements,  and 
tries  to  iron  out  disagreements  on  these  points  between  divergent  groups 
in  the  city.  Its  program  has  included  work  on  port  development,  needed 
highway  and  bridge  improvements,  and  off-street  parking.  The  commit- 
tee has  been  able  to  work  out  a  compromise  agreement  between  opposing 
elements  on  necessary  legislation  for  bringing  about  improvements. 

Mr.  McCrosky  concluded  that  what  we  are  all  "worked  up  about"  is 
to  find  more  methods  of  interesting  more  people  in  more  ways  to  make 
communities  better.  No  one  method  will  solve  all  problems. 

Mr.  Charles  Eliot  of  California  described  an  interesting  experience 
in  citizen  participation  in  planning  in  the  schools.  In  four  cities  in  River- 
side County,  California,  a  traveling  institute  sponsored  by  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools  and  the  county  planning  commission  held  a 
series  of  four-day  meetings  with  the  teachers  and  superintendents  of  all 
the  county  schools.  The  discussions  covered  just  what  planning  is,  and 
how  it  might  be  introduced  into  existing  courses  in  all  grades  of  the 
elementary  and  high  schools.  No  special  "teaching  units"  on  planning 
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were  prepared,  nor  were  teachers  encouraged  to  set  up  separate  planning 
courses.  But  an  attempt  was  made  to  work  out  methods  for  introducing 
planning  materials  and  subject  matter  into  existing  classes  in  arithmetic, 
science,  art,  civics,  etc. 

Mr.  Eliot  said  that  in  Blythe,  California,  boys  and  girls  of  the  seventh 
grade  were  spotting  on  city  maps  all  sanitary  facilities — septic  tanks, 
outhouses,  city  sewers.  Science  classes  were  studying  the  bacteriological 
and  chemical  aspects  of  sewerage;  handicraft  classes  were  making  model 
septic  tanks  for  use  by  civic  groups;  and  woodworking  classes  were 
building  actual  septic  tanks  for  the  use  of  the  schools.  Mr.  Eliot  predicted 
that  youth  and  citizen  understanding  of  and  interest  in  sewerage  problems 
growing  out  of  this  project  would  within  a  year  result  in  adequate  sewer- 
age facilities  for  the  town. 

Mr.  Connor  told  of  a  school  project  in  community  planning  in  Detroit, 
in  which  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelth  grade  high  school  students  par- 
ticipated. Students  made  a  detailed  land-use  survey  of  a  large  area  around 
their  school,  which  they  plotted  on  maps.  From  these,  they  made  a  scale 
model  of  the  area  showing  changes  and  improvements  they  thought 
should  be  made  in  this  part  of  the  city.  Each  class  made  its  contribution 
to  the  project:  Mathematics  classes  worked  out  the  perspective  and 
the  measurements  for  the  model;  art  classes  constructed  the  model. 

In  Detroit  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  develop  a  standard  pattern 
for  teaching  city  planning  in  all  high  schools,  but  it  was  found  that  this 
procedure — handed  to  teachers  from  the  top  down — didn't  work.  Each 
school  and  neighborhood  has  its  own  problems  and  needs,  and  should 
develop  its  own  method  for  studying  them.  A  plan  has  since  been  worked 
out  to  form  a  committee  of  those  teachers  in  Detroit  who  are  interested 
in  city  planning  and  who  will  try  out  various  methods  of  bringing  plan- 
ning into  their  classes.  The  committee  will  then  develop  a  working  out- 
line describing  what  was  done  in  each  class,  what  activities  were  carried 
out,  how  problems  were  met.  The  outline  will  present  a  host  of  possible 
projects,  procedures,  and  methods  which  other  teachers  should  find 
suggestive. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  that  in  Cincinnati  the  Citizens  Planning  Association 
had  prepared  a  teaching  unit  and  bibliography  on  city  planning  to  be 
used  in  the  seventh  grade.  He  thought  that  this  material  had  given 
students  and  teachers  some  understanding  of  community  planning,  but 
he  didn't  know  whether  it  had  "stuck."  He  didn't  know  just  how  much 
the  unit  was  being  used. 

Mr.  Dale  Bossert  of  the  Buffalo  City  Planning  Commission  said  that  the 
citizens  planning  associaton  in  his  city  is  25  years  old.  Originally  the 
association  published  booklets  and  other  material  on  planning,  and  more 
recently  has  been  responsible  for  the  re-creation  of  the  city  planning  com- 
mission after  a  period  of  quiet.  But  since  this  latest  accomplishment,  the 
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association  has  done  nothing  more,  and  seems  to  take  pride  in  not  spend- 
ing its  full  budget.  He  wondered  if  there  is  some  desirable  or  practical 
budget  for  citizens  planning  organizations  in  different  sized  cities.  Are 
there  standards  to  indicate  how  much  money  a  citizen  organization  needs? 

Mr.  Taylor  replied  that  his  organization  could  use  five  times  as  much 
as  it  has  to  spend.  The  Allegheny  Conference  on  Community  Develop- 
ment in  Pittsburgh  has  the  highest  budget  of  any  of  the  citizens  planning 
organizations,  $110,000.  The  associations  of  Cincinnati  and  Detroit  have 
around  $25,000  or  $30,000. 

Mr.  John  Vance  of  the  Civic  Planning  and  Traffic  Committee  of  the 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  spoke  of  the  use  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  for  gaining  citizen  participation  in  planning.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  chamber  in  Providence  has  taken  the  leadership  in 
promoting  citizen  participation  in  planning  and  cooperates  very  closely 
with  the  official  planning  commission.  He  knew  that  this  would  not  be 
possible  or  desirable  in  some  communities  where  the  chamber  of  commerce 
tries  to  grab  all  the  credit  for  planning  and  sometimes  presents  rival  plans 
to  those  of  the  official  planning  commission,  so  that  plans  of  neither  have 
a  chance  of  being  carried  out.  He  observed,  however,  that  where  a  com- 
munity does  not  have  an  active  citizens  planning  organization  and  where 
the  chamber  of  commerce  is  civic-minded,  genuinely  and  unselfishly  in- 
terested in  city  planning,  and  willing  to  stay  in  the  background  and  simply 
make  suggestions  to  the  official  planning  commission,  as  in  Providence,  it 
can  be  very  helpful  in  promoting  the  official  planning  program.  The 
chamber  of  commerce  represents  an  important  and  influential  section  of 
the  population,  and  usually  has  money. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Gittinger's  question  as  to  how  citizens  organizations 
get  diverted  from  their  original  purposes,  Mr.  Vance  stated  that  he 
thought  that  in  some  cases  it  is  a  good  idea  if  they  do  get  diverted.  Many 
businessmen  and  other  citizens  are  afraid  of  city  planning:  they  think 
that  planners  are  Red  or  that  they  are  just  dreamers.  If  the  citizens  or- 
ganization will  work  on  smoke  abatement  or  some  practical  down-to-earth 
problem,  businessmen  and  other  citizens  will  go  along  with  them. 

Mr.  John  M.  Picton  of  the  Kansas  City  Plan  Commission,  pointed  out 
that  none  of  us  has  gone  far  enough  in  the  extent  to  which  we  have  se- 
cured citizen  participation  in  planning.  We  should  use  all  available 
resources  and  be  careful  not  to  leave  any  out.  If  citizen  participation  is 
secured  only  through  the  chamber  of  commerce,  you  narrow  the  extent  of 
your  participation — for  instance,  you  leave  out  labor  groups. 

In  Kansas  City,  the  planning  commission,  instead  of  handing  citizens 
completed  plans  for  recreation,  has  brought  citizens  in  on  the  making  of 
these  plans.  Meetings  were  held  with  neighborhood  groups  to  find  out 
what  recreation  facilities  citizens  wanted  and  felt  they  needed.  In  order 
that  these  groups  might  have  some  criteria  by  which  to  determine  their 
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recreation  needs,  they  were  provided  with  the  standards  for  recreation 
developed  by  the  National  Recreation  Association.  Plans  for  recreation 
drawn  up  by  the  commission  incorporated  citizen  recommendations,  then 
were  again  reviewed  by  the  neighborhood  groups  and  revised  according 
to  their  suggestions. 

Mr.  Marshall  Stalley  of  the  Allegheny  Confence  on  Community  De- 
velopment in  Pittsburgh  said  he  thought  that  citizens  groups,  to  succeed, 
must  go  beyond  merely  making  people  in  the  community  aware  of  prob- 
lems and  needs,  to  actually  bringing  about  a  solution  to  practical  problems. 
In  Pittsburgh,  as  a  result  largely  of  the  work  of  the  conference,  an  author- 
ity has  been  set  up  which  will  be  responsible  for  cleaning  up  pollution  in 
the  rivers  in  the  Pittsburgh  area. 

Mr.  Frederick  Clark  of  the  Regional  Plan  Association  in  New  York 
told  of  what  happened  in  Rye,  New  York,  when  citizens  were  not  brought 
into  the  making  of  plans.  The  chairman  of  the  planning  commission  there 
felt  that  it  was  a  mistake  for  citizens  to  have  anything  to  do  with  plans 
until  they  were  completed;  that  pressure  on  the  mayor  and  city  council 
by  citizens  for  particular  plans  often  brought  about  a  negative  reaction 
to  the  plans  by  the  city  administration.  Therefore,  the  planning  commis- 
sion in  Rye  took  pains  not  to  let  citizens  know  anything  about  plans  they 
were  making  for  redeveloping  the  business  district  until  after  they  had 
gained  the  acceptance  and  official  approval  of  the  plans  by  the  mayor  and 
city  council.  Although  the  commission  then  presented  the  completed  and 
approved  plans  to  the  citizens  at  a  meeting  of  every  citizens  organization 
in  town,  citizens  voted  down  a  bond  issue  which  would  have  financed  the 
carrying  out  of  the  plans. 

Mr.  Frank  Sohn  of  the  Toledo  Planning  Commission  commented  that 
experience  with  citizens  groups  in  Toledo  indicates  that  a  great  deal  of 
work  can  be  done  by  volunteer  workers  without  large  funds.  However, 
he  said,  citizens  groups  in  that  city  are  now  trying  to  increase  their 
formerly  small  budgets. 

Mr.  Sohn  told  of  two  citizens  organizations  in  Toledo.  During  the  war, 
when  the  planning  commission  had  a  budget  of  only  $10,000  and  when  pros- 
pects for  planning  in  Toledo  looked  bleak,  a  Metropolitan  Committee  was 
formed  of  persons  interested  in  planning — the  chamber  of  commerce  (which 
took  the  leadership),  architects,  engineers,  educators,  etc.  This  committee, 
using  Action  for  Cities  as  a  guide,  prepared  the  report  Toward  a  Master  Plan, 
which  presented  the  first  steps  for  developing  a  master  plan  for  the  city.  As  a 
result  of  the  activities  of  the  committee,  the  appropriation  for  official  plan- 
ning was  substantially  increased. 

Later,  the  Toledo  Regional  Planning  Association,  with  representatives 
from  70  citizens  organizations  in  the  city,  was  set  up  to  replace  the  Metro- 
politan Committee.  Having  a  more  limited  objective  than  the  committee 
which  attempted  to  do  actual  planning,  the  Regional  Planning  Association 
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has  carried  on  an  active  educational  program  with  citizen  neighborhood 
groups. 

Mr.  Connor  drew  together  and  summarized  some  of  the  main  points  of 
the  discussion.  He  thought  that  not  only  should  every  organization  and  group 
in  a  community,  including  the  chamber  of  commerce,  be  brought  into  citizen 
participation  in  planning,  but  that  every  individual  citizen  should  take  part 
in  the  process.  He  thought  that  one  of  the  most  important  needs  in  the  field 
of  community  participation  right  now  is  to  work  out  the  best  ways  to  bring 
everyone  into  the  planning  process.  All  groups  in  the  community  can  come 
to  see  how  their  own  particular  interests  are  dependent  on  better  living  con- 
ditions and  a  better  community.  Industrial  leaders  have  learned  the  effect  on 
the  amount  of  absenteeism  and  on  the  general  efficiency  of  their  em- 
ployees of  safety  and  good  working  conditions  inside  their  plants.  In  the 
same  way  they  can  learn  to  understand  the  effect  on  employee  health  and 
efficiency  of  living  conditions  in  the  community  outside  their  plants.  Labor 
can  learn  to  see  the  importance  of  planning  for  better  housing  and  living 
conditions.  Always  interested  in  the  number  of  hours  in  the  working  day,  the 
laboring  man  can  be  brought  to  see  the  relation  of  planning  to  the  amount  of 
time  he  spends  going  and  coming  to  work — which  adds  to  the  length  of  his 
working  day.  The  traffic  and  transportation  end  of  planning  might  be  that 
part  of  the  planning  program  in  which  labor  would  be  most  helpful  in 
participating. 

The  churches  can  play  an  important  role  in  planning  and  are  another 
group  to  which  planning  is  important.  For  instance,  in  large  cities 
churches  have  problems  resulting  from  the  scattering  of  their  congrega- 
tions all  over  the  community,  which  relate  to  city  and  particularly  to 
neighborhood  planning.  Planners  always  refer  to  the  schools  as  neighbor- 
hood centers;  but  the  churches,  too,  are  effective  in  unifying  neighbor- 
hoods. In  Detroit,  the  Archdiocese,  the  Federation  of  Churches,  and  the 
Jewish  Rabbi  Association  have  committees  on  regional  and  city  planning. 
The  relation  of  city  planning  to  the  work  of  councils  of  social  agencies 
is  of  course  clear. 

Mr.  Connor  felt  that  we  need  to  determine  what  kinds  of  program 
or  activities  are  particularly  effective  in  bringing  many  citizens  into  the 
planning  process.  A  survey,  for  instance,  is  not  only  valuable  as  a  source 
of  information  about  the  city,  but  is  an  effective  educational  tool  and  an 
excellent  means  for  obtaining  mass  participation  by  citizens  in  the  plan- 
ning process. 

It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  we  no  longer  have  the  old  town  meeting 
whereby  all  citizens  can  take  part  in  their  government,  but  perhaps  we 
can  bring  about  something  of  the  same  type  of  participation  through  the 
radio  and  television.  We  need  to  look  into  the  possibilities  of  applying 
technical  advances  to  the  social  field. 
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The  Advance  Planning  of  State  and  Local  Public  Works 
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Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Community  Facilities 
Federal  Works  Agency 

In  these  remarks  I  am  going  to  deal,  briefly,  with  federal  aid  to  the  ad- 
vance planning  of  state  and  local  public  works,  as  provided  through  the 
advance  planning  program  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Community  Facilities 
during  the  past  two  years ;  and,  in  addition,  I  intend  to  comment  on  the  over- 
all planning  and  long-range  programming  of  local  public  works,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  Federal  official  concerned  with  construction. 

During  the  war,  it  became  apparent  that  with  few  exceptions  state  and  lo- 
cal governments  were  not  actively  making  plan  preparations  for  public 
works  for  post-war  construction.  There  was  often  a  lack  of  funds  legally 
available  for  advance  planning.  It  was,  therefore,  proposed  that  such  advance 
planning  be  stimulated  by  a  program  of  federal  assistance. 

At  the  time  when  this  program  was  first  considered,  two  kinds  of  plan- 
ning were  differently  provided  for  in  proposed  legislation.  The  preparation 
of  detailed  plans  and  specifications  for  individual  state  and  local  projects,  it 
was  suggested,  should  be  assisted  by  federal  advances,  to  be  repaid  when  the 
projects  so  planned  were  placed  under  construction.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
suggested  that  outright  federal  grants  should  be  made  to  support  the  general 
or  over-all  planning  activities  of  state  and  local  governments.  It  was  in  this 
form  that  President  Roosevelt  recommended  legislation  to  congress.  But  the 
legislation  enacted  by  congress  in  1944  did  not  include  any  provision  for 
federal  grants  to  aid  over-all  planning. 

Nor  did  the  legislation  enacted  by  congress  establish  planning  aid  on  a 
permanent  basis.  It  was  embodied,  as  Title  V,  in  the  War  Mobilization  and 
Reconversion  Act  of  1944,  an  act  which  was  designed  to  have  only  temporary 
application,  during  the  remainder  of  the  war  and  for  a  short  period  after- 
ward. All  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  due  to  terminate  on  June  30,  1947. 

Title  V,  however,  was  virtually  new  and  almost  unprecedented,  in  that  it 
for  the  first  time  authorized  federal  aid  to  planning,  aside  from  construction, 
for  all  types  of  state  and  local  public  works  with  the  exception  of  housing. 
When  federal  aid  is  given  to  state  and  local  construction,  as  in  the  long- 
established  federal-aid  highway  program,  and  in  the  recently  authorized  pro- 
grams providing  federal  aid  for  airports  and  for  hospitals,  planning  costs  are, 
naturally,  included  along  with  construction  costs.  Separate  federal  aid  to  the 
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advance  planning  of  all  types  of  non-federal  public  works  under  Title  V  was, 
therefore,  a  legislative  innovation.  It  differed  from  the  occasional  federal  aid 
which,  during  the  recent  depression,  had  been  extended  to  state  and  local 
planning,  through  projects  intended  primarily  to  relieve  unemployment.  In 
contrast,  the  primary  purpose  of  the  broader  federal  aid  provided  to  state  and 
local  planning  under  Title  V  was  to  prevent  unemployment  rather  than  to 
relieve  it. 

The  first  appropriation  made  by  Congress  was  in  May  1945  for  $17,500, 
000;  this  was  followed  in  December  1945  by  an  appropriation  for  $12,500, 
000,  and  in  May  1946  by  an  appropriation  for  $35,000,000 — making  a  total 
of  $65,000,000.  Of  this  amount,  $62,760,000  was  made  available  for  plan- 
ning advances,  and  the  remainder  was  provided  for  administration.  The  pro- 
gram has  been  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Community  Facilities,  Federal 
Works  Agency,  and  I  shall  give  a  summary  of  its  activities. 

At  the  end  of  March,  this  year,  planning  advances  amounting  to  about 
$55,800,000  had  been  approved  for  the  planning  of  over  6,700  public  works 
estimated  to  cost  nearly  $2,140,000,000;  and,  at  that  date,  only  about  $7 
million  remained  available  for  further  planning  advances.  Indicative  of  state 
and  local  interest  in  the  program,  there  were  at  that  time  applications  under 
review  for  advances  amounting  to  more  than  $32  million. 

The  program  has  been  especially  helpful  in  smaller  communities  that  do 
not  have  architects  and  engineers  on  their  regular  staffs  to  prepare  detailed 
drawings  and  specifications.  The  public  works  being  planned  under  the  pro- 
gram are  of  almost  every  type.  The  types  most  heavily  represented  are  sewer, 
water  and  sanitation  facilities,  and  schools  and  other  educational  facilities. 

In  the  last  several  years  there  has  been,  of  course,  a  good  deal  of  plan 
preparation  of  state  and  local  public  works  without  federal  aid.  However, 
the  planning  that  has  been  brought  to  completion  without  federal  aid  is 
heavily  concentrated  in  a  few  states  and  a  few  large  cities.  In  eight  states 
there  have  been  state  programs  of  aid  to  the  planning  of  local  public  works, 
and  some  of  these  have  produced  substantial  results. 

The  total  state  and  local  reserve  of  fully  planned  public  works  is  as  yet, 
however,  far  short  of  what  might  be  needed  to  provide  adequate  construction 
employment  in  an  emergency.  The  question  has,  therefore,  arisen  as  to 
whether  further  federal  stimulation  to  local  planning  should  not  be  continued 
in  some  form  after  June  30.  The  American  Public  Works  Association  has 
taken  a  poll  of  its  members,  who  are  local  public  works  officials,  to  find  out 
their  views  on  the  question,  and  the  returns  thus  far  received  have  been  listed 
as  follows:  73  per  cent  of  the  members  feel  that  the  present  program  fills  a 
definite  need ;  78  per  cent  said  that  the  program  has  been  successful ;  69  per 
cent  said  that  the  methods  were  satisfactory ;  66  per  cent  were  in  favor  of  a 
continuance  of  federal  planning  aid;  and  60  per  cent  said  that  federal  plan- 
ning aid  should  be  put  on  a  permanent  basis. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion  Act 
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dies  as  of  June  30,  and  planning  activities  under  that  act  will  come  to  a  close 
at  the  end  of  next  month.  You  will  all  wish  to  know  what  are  the  prospects 
of  any  similar  program  being  established  by  new  legislation.  No  definite  re- 
ply can  be  given  to  that  question  at  this  time.  Interest  has  been  expressed  in 
the  matter  by  members  of  the  house  and  senate  committees  on  public  works 
and  by  other  members  of  congress,  but  no  legislation  has  been  definitely  pro- 
posed. 

As  you  all  know,  the  law  authorizing  the  Bureau's  advance  planning  pro- 
gram has  a  provision  which  is  intended  to  give  due  recognition  to  over-all 
planning  wherever  it  exists  in  our  communities.  It  is  provided  that  no  ad- 
vances shall  be  made  for  plan  preparations  unless  they  conform  to  an  over-all 
state,  local  or  regional  plan  approved  by  competent  authority.  However,  the 
fact  is  that  such  definite  over-all  plans  often  do  not  exist,  and  often  there  are 
no  planning  bodies  authorized  to  exercise  such  control.  Accordingly,  in  the 
absence  of  such  over-all  authority,  the  Bureau  has  required  that  the  public 
work  to  be  planned  have  the  approval  of  the  authority  having  jurisdiction 
over  public  works  of  the  type  under  consideration. 

Experience  in  a'dministering  the  program  has  shown  that  our  communities 
do  not  in  general  understand  the  full  benefits  that  can  come  from  well  devel- 
oped local  planning  activities.  Planners  tell  us  that  these  activities  should 
start  with  impartial  studies  and  surveys  of  economic  resources,  land  use,  popu- 
lation growth,  and  existing  community  facilities ;  that  they  should  proceed  to 
the  adoption  of  a  long-range  program  of  construction  of  new  community 
facilities,  extending  over  five  or  ten  years,  with  priority  given  to  the  facilities 
that  are  most  seriously  needed,  and  with  definite  arrangements  for  financing 
their  construction  and  maintenance ;  and  that  these  activities  should  go  on  to 
the  actual  preparation  of  blueprints  and  specifications  for  community  facil- 
ities, well  in  advance  of  the  time  when  they  are  scheduled  for  construction. 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  sound  procedure. 

I  am  convinced  that  these  three  activities — over-all  planning,  long-range 
programming,  and  advance  blueprinting  of  local  public  works — belong  to- 
gether as  serial  parts  of  one  process.  They  constitute,  together,  a  sound, 
rational,  practical  and  economical  process  of  getting  ready  to  construct 
public  works.  This  process  ought  to  be  normal  and  customary  in  all 
our  communities.  In  the  years  ahead  of  us,  this  way  of  dealing  with  com- 
munity facilities  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  taken  for  granted.  And  that  is  en- 
tirely aside  from  the  question  of  the  relations  of  the  federal  government  with 
state  and  local  governments. 

At  the  present  time,  it  is  widely  believed  that  the  needs  of  our  com- 
munities for  public  works  are  considerably  in  excess  of  their  existing  reve- 
nues. New  sources  of  revenue  are  being  sought;  methods  are  being  devised 
for  making  various  kinds  of  local  public  works  self-liquidating  in  their  costs ; 
some  state  governments  have  arranged,  in  various  ways,  to  give  a  larger  share 
of  their  revenues  to  local  governments;  and  the  federal  government  has 
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undertaken  to  aid  local  governments  in  the  construction  of  airports  and 
hospitals. 

All  this,  it  is  true,  does  not  entirely  solve  the  financial  problems  of  our 
communities,  some  of  which  still  do  not  know  where  the  money  is  to  come 
from  with  which  to  construct  all  the  public  works  that  are  needed  now  and 
those  that  will  be  needed  in  the  next  ten  years.  Much,  of  course,  depends  on 
the  whole  national  economic  situation.  But  financial  uncertainty  in  the  pros- 
pects of  a  local  community  is  all  the  more  reason  why  its  public  works  should 
be  soundly  planned  with  reference  to  the  community's  economic  and  social 
needs,  prospects  and  purposes. 

I  have  no  comparative  data  by  which  to  measure  the  recent  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  over-all  planning  in  our  local  communities.  I  do  recall,  how- 
ever, a  statement  that  in  1940  the  city  of  Boston  had  a  planning  board  with 
an  appropriation  of  a  little  over  $19,000.  In  the  state  of  Massachusetts  the 
law  requires  every  community  with  a  population  of  10,000  or  over  to  have  a 
planning  board ;  so  these  planning  boards  are  duly  set  up.  Some  of  them  have 
no  appropriation  at  all,  and  some  have  appropriations  of  less  than  a  hundred 
dollars.  But  Boston  had  an  appropriation  of  $19,000,  which  probably  seemed  at 
that  time  a  generous  appropriation.  However,  by  way  of  comparison,  I  noted  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Public  Works  News  that  the  city  planning  commission  of 
Seattle  has  reported  to  the  mayor  that  it  will  take  $228,000  and  two  and  a 
half  years  to  draft  an  over-all  plan  for  Seattle's  future  development. 

The  increasing  current  recognition  of  the  fact  that  over-all  planning  takes 
time  and  costs  money  is  an  indication  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
this  field  within  the  last  few  years.  Yet  this  progress  is  not  by  any  means  a 
march  of  triumph.  The  proposed  expenditures  for  over-all  planning  in  Seattle, 
which  would  have  staggered  many  people  a  few  years  ago,  will  no  doubt  stag- 
ger a  good  many  of  them  now.  Many  people,  perhaps  most  people,  do  not 
really  understand  why  over-all  planning  should  cost  money.  It  is  going  to 
take  some  further  education,  and  much  of  it  in  the  hard  school  of  experience, 
before  they  are  convinced  that  money  spent  on  over-all  planning  is  soon  saved 
many  times  over  in  community  finances. 

We  are  still  at  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  normal,  rational,  sensible  plan- 
ning and  programming  of  community  facilities.  We  are  going  ahead.  We  are 
doing  better  than  we  did  in  the  golden  twenties.  We  learned  something  the 
hard  way  in  depression  years.  In  war  years  we  have  learned  something  more, 
and  again,  we  had  to  learn  it  the  hard  way.  We  are  learning  something  more 
in  these  post-war  years. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  advance  planning  program  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Community  Facilities,  though  it  has  given  no  direct  aid  to  over-all 
local  planning,  has  indirectly  encouraged  and  promoted  it.  There  is  evidence, 
too,  that  business  men  in  many  communities  are  taking  a  more  sympathetic 
and  active  interest  in  over-all  planning,  that  they  are  less  impatient  with  its 
cautious  preliminary  studies  and  surveys,  and  more  convinced  of  the  advan- 
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tages  of  such  realistic  preparatory  methods.  There  is  evidence  that  the  efforts 
of  the  various  organizations  which  have  always  been  devoted  to  one  or  another 
kind  of  civic  improvement  are  now  becoming  more  definitely  integrated  than 
before  in  the  broad  tasks  of  community  planning.  All  this  gives  me  much 
hope  for  a  great  development  of  local  planning  activities  in  the  next  few 
decades. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  our  slow  progress  is  suffi- 
cient. We  cannot  be  sure  how  much  time  will  be  granted  us  before  we  are 
called  upon  to  meet  emergencies.  The  plain  fact  is  that  right  now  there  is 
not  enough  over-all  planning,  not  enough  long-range  programming  of  local 
public  works,  and  not  enough  advance  blueprinting  of  projects.  The  lesson 
that  we  learned  in  the  depression  of  the  thirties  was  so  plain  that  many  people 
said,  "This  must  not  happen  again.  We  must  be  prepared  with  an  ample 
volume  of  fully  planned  public  works,  to  meet  any  emergency."  But  we  are 
not  now  adequately  prepared,  I  regret  to  say. 

The  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials  is  one  of  the  groups  that  was 
actively  instrumental  in  securing  national  legislative  approval  of  the  advance 
planning  program  through  which  federal  aid  has  for  two  years  been  given  to 
the  planning  activities  of  state  and  local  governments.  If  new  legislation  bear- 
ing on  this  subject  should  be  introduced  into  congress,  your  views  on  state  and 
local  planning  and  federal  policy  in  regard  to  it  will,  I  am  sure,  be  welcomed 
and  heard  with  interest  by  the  public  works  committees  of  the  house  and 
senate.  In  the  meantime,  I  am  glad  that  our  advance  planning  program  has 
been  helpful  to  so  many  communities  in  aiding  the  preparation  of  blueprints 
and  specifications  for  public  works  to  be  constructed  within  the  next  few 
years. 

II 

The  Measurement  of  Housing  Quality  and  Need 

ANATOLE  A.  SOLOW 

Research  Associate,  Committee  on  the  Hygiene  of  Housing 
American  Public  Health  Association 

Research  in  city  planning  starts  from  the  premise  that  planning  progresses 
from  a  general  theory  to  a  science,  as  accurate  as  statistics,  biology  or  physics. 
Progress  in  any  scientific  field  is  reflected  in  part,  at  least,  by  the  continuous 
development  of  instruments  and  techniques  to  measure  with  precision  quanti- 
tative and  qualitative  phenomena.  In  this  vital  field  of  measuring  techniques, 
city  planning  seems  to  lag  behind  other  sciences. 

While  statistics  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  measure  of  quantitative 
data,  our  techniques  to  measure  qualitative  phenomena,  for  instance  the  qual- 
ity of  housing,  have  been  extremely  crude.  Yet  those  technically  responsible 
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for  the  preparation  of  development  plans,  and  those  administratively  in 
charge  of  putting  plans  into  action,  accept  by  now  the  fact  that  accurate  survey 
data  should  provide  the  basic  material  for  planning. 

I  welcome,  therefore,  the  opportunity  to  present  before  this  group  of  plan- 
ners a  new  housing  appraisal  technique  developed  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Hygiene  of  Housing  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  make  a  contribution  to  methodology  in  the  planning  field  and  that 
it  will  be  of  practical  use  to  city  planners. 

A  central  question  in  any  program  of  housing  improvement  is:  how  bad 
and  how  extensive  are  the  conditions  to  be  remedied  ?  The  present  housing 
and  city  planning  crisis  puts  a  special  premium  on  accurate  housing  evaluation 
with  regard  to  the  following  three  points:  (1)  The  acute  housing  shortage 
requires  stringent  conservation  measures  which  are  only  possible  if  our  exist- 
ing housing  plant  is  correctly  evaluated.  (2)  Overcrowding  and  other  health 
hazards  arising  from  the  housing  shortage  may  affect  seriously  the  national 
health,  and  the  extent  of  substandard  conditions  requires  thorough  investi- 
gation. (3)  The  growing  interest  in  urban  redevelopment  demands  the  most 
detailed  knowledge  of  existing  housing  in  districts  scheduled  for  redevelop- 
ment, for  the  selection  of  redevelopment  areas  as  well  as  programs  for  further 
action  depend  on  this  knowledge. 

To  be  of  basic  value,  any  system  for  measuring  the  quality  of  housing 
must  point  out  with  sharpness  and  objectivity  the  individual  substandard 
dwellings,  the  degree  of  their  substandardness  and  the  character  of  housing 
environment.  We  need  to  know  the  boundaries  of  slums  and  lesser  problem 
areas,  and,  in  areas  scheduled  for  replanning,  the  size  and  income  of  families 
who  need  rehousing  is  of  paramount  importance. 

Unless  these  things  are  accurately  known,  no  efficient  and  economical 
program  for  demolition  and  reconstruction,  repair  and  improvement  of  exist- 
ing structures  or  conversion  from  residential  to  commercial,  industrial  or 
other  use  is  possible. 

Among  the  past  systems  of  housing  surveys,  the  U.  S.  Housing  Census  and 
the  Real  Property  Inventories  have  been  useful  in  showing  the  approximate 
size  of  the  housing  problem,  but  they  have  limited  value  for  localized  plan- 
ning programs  because  of  the  few  factors  covered  and  the  subjectivity  of 
many  items.  They  have  produced  gross  but  not  precise  data,  and  are  most 
useful  as  benchmarks  for  more  detailed  surveys. 

Recently  developed  techniques  of  market  analysis  deal  most  valuably  with 
broad  economic  factors  as  determinants  of  over-all  housing  demand,  but  fail 
to  present  the  detailed  housing  conditions  required  by  the  city  planner  in 
attacking  rehabilitation  or  reconstruction  of  individual  blighted  areas.  Re- 
quests from  health,  housing  and  planning  officials  for  an  accurate  measuring 
tool  and  dissatisfaction  with  previous  systems  of  evaluation  prompted  the 
Committee  on  the  Hygiene  of  Housing  to  develop  an  inspection  and  appraisal 
method  to  meet  the  need  of  both  enforcement  and  reconstruction  agencies. 
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The  committee's  point  of  departure  and  primary  objective  has  been  health- 
fulness  as  the  basic  test  of  housing  adequacy.  The  appraisal  technique  aims  at 
a  system  of  measuring  the  housing  needs  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  serve  the 
policy-making  purposes  of  all  agencies  concerned  with  housing  and  planning. 
I  would  like  to  summarize  at  the  outset  a  few  technical  aspects  of  the  new 
technique  which  should  make  it  of  special  interest  to  the  city  planner. 

In  the  first  place  should  be  mentioned  the  objectivity  of  the  information 
obtained.  The  procedures  were  prepared  with  the  counsel  of  the  best  avail- 
able experts.  Before  their  release  by  the  APHA,  every  item  was  tested  and 
retested  on  a  practical  scale  in  a  number  of  urban  communities  throughout  the 
country.  The  method  provides  for  objective  observation  of  the  most  signif- 
icant factors  in  housing  quality  and  permits  conclusive  judgement  as  to  the 
healthful  adequacy  of  individual  dwelling  units,  structures  and  entire  areas. 
The  implication  of  objective  data  as  a  basis  for  subsequent  legal  action  should 
be  obvious. 

The  physical  environment  of  dwellings — a  basic  element  in  housing  ade- 
quacy— is  included  in  the  survey  and  establishes  a  clear  relation  between  hous- 
ing and  other  elements  of  the  city  plan.  In  this  manner  justice  is  done  to  city 
planning  considerations.  Since  the  procedures  are  intended  primarily  for 
intensive  evaluation  of  selected  areas  of  poor  or  mediocre  quality,  they  should 
serve  particularly  well  the  purposes  of  urban  redevelopment  agencies. 

Though  much  time  and  effort  is  spent  on  surveys  and  the  collection  of 
statistical  data,  they  are  often  of  little  practical  use  because  they  lack  simpli- 
city in  presentation.  The  committee  has  evolved  a  method  of  analysis  which 
is  clear  and  precise  yet  permits  refinement  and  flexibility  as  to  the  detailed 
information  desired  at  any  stage  in  the  planning  process. 

Only  the  briefest  possible  summary  of  the  method  can  be  given  here ;  fur- 
ther details  of  the  technique  may  be  found  in  a  number  of  articles  and 
publications  of  the  Committee  on  the  Hygiene  of  Housing.* 

The  technique  consists  of  two  parts:  the  appraisal  of  dwelling  conditions 
and  the  evaluation  of  neighborhood  environment.  Factors  covered  for  dwell- 
ings include  the  usual  survey  items  such  as  toilet  and  bathing  facilities  and 
overcrowding.  New  indices  have  been  developed  for  conditions  of  repair, 
safety  of  egress,  adequacy  of  heating  and  lighting,  sanitary  conditions  of  the 
premises,  and  other  items  significant  for  health  or  safety.  In  all,  thirty  items 

*  Among  the  articles  describing  the  appraisal  technique  are:  "An  Appraisal  Method  for 
Housing  Conditions  and  Needs,"  E.  R.  Krumbiegel,  Commissioner  of  Health,  Milwaukee, 
The  Municipality,  December  1945;  "A  Yardstick  of  Housing  Needs,"  Allan  A.  Twichell, 
Technical  Secretary,  Committee  on  the  Hygiene  of  Housing,  APHA,  The  American  City,  June 
1945;  "Measuring  the  Quality  of  Urban  Housing  Environment,"  Anatole  A.  Solow,  Research 
Associate,  Committee  on  the  Hygiene  of  Housing,  APHA,  The  Journal  of  Land  and  Public 
Utility  Economics,  Volume  XXII,  No.  3,  August  1946.  Complete  discussion  of  the  technique 
and  procedures  for  its  execution  are  given  in:  An  Appraisal  Method  for  Measuring  the  Quality 
of  Housing:  Part  I.  Nature  and  Uses  of  the  Method,  Part  II.  Appraisal  of  Dwelling  Condi- 
tions, Part  III.  Appraisal  of  Neighborhood  Environment  (in  preparation).  American  Public 
Health  Association,  New  York,  1945-46. 
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of  dwelling  quality  are  evaluated.  Descriptive  characteristics,  such  as  family 
types,  income,  rent  paid,  and  type  of  structure  are  also  reported  as  a  basis  for 
analysis  of  the  deficiency  findings. 

City  planners  have  increasingly  pointed  out  that  undesirable  neighborhood 
conditions  rather  than  the  deterioration  of  single  buildings  are  often  the  basic 
causes  of  blight.  With  respect  to  healthfulness,  a  heavy  traffic  street  can  be 
more  dangerous  to  children  than  rickety  stairs  or  falling  plaster.  Land-crowd- 
ing may  be  as  detrimental  as  overcrowding  of  rooms,  and  periodic  flooding  of 
low  lying  residential  land  cannot  be  viewed  less  seriously  than  the  lack  of  a 
bathtub  inside  the  dwelling.  Zoning  has  long  admitted  that  environmental 
factors  are  of  paramount  importance  in  their  influence  on  adequacy  and 
stability  of  residential  areas. 

The  Committee's  appraisal  technique  includes  twenty-four  environmental 
items  with  major  emphasis  on  the  following:  the  crowding  of  land  by  build- 
ings, intermixture  of  industrial  and  commercial  uses  with  residences,  prox- 
imity to  traffic  arteries  and  railroads,  adequacy  of  public  utilities,  and  availa- 
bility of  essential  community  facilities  such  as  schools,  public  transportation, 
parks  and  playgrounds. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  technique  is  the  use  of  a  rating  system. 
Assignment  of  a  fixed  number  of  penalty  points  to  each  condition  that  fails 
to  meet  reasonable  contemporary  housing  standards  makes  it  possible  to  ex- 
press the  quality  of  a  dwelling  or  a  district  in  terms  of  a  numerical  score. 
Penalties  for  individual  deficiencies  range  from  one  to  thirty  points  in  pro- 
portion to  the  health  hazards  represented.  Highest  scores  mean  poorest  condi- 
tions. The  penalty  scale  was  thoroughly  tested  and  validated  and  it  should 
be  stressed  that  scoring  is  done  entirely  in  the  office  to  eliminate  any  subjective 
judgment  on  the  part  of  field  inspectors. 

The  fact  that  complex  relationships  are  expressed  in  terms  of  a  single 
figure  makes  it  possible  to  consider  broad  findings  before  proceeding  to  details. 
Total  scores  for  dwelling  conditions,  for  environment,  or  for  these  two  com- 
bined, permit  instant  comparison  between  individual  dwellings,  blocks  or 
larger  areas,  or  between  housing  by  rental  classes  and  other  wanted  categories. 
It  is  clear  that  under  this  method  a  small  number  of  maps  and  tables  will 
show  both  the  relative  quality  and  the  specific  problems  of  areas. 

When  further  detail  is  desired,  the  dwelling  score  may  be  divided  into 
scores  for  facilities,  maintenance  and  occupancy.  The  first  of  these  represents 
fixed  physical  conditions,  while  the  latter  too  represent  changeable  conditions. 
The  distinction  is  obviously  important  for  any  contemplated  remedial  action. 

In  addition,  the  appraisal  determines  a  number  of  "basic  deficiencies," 
which  are  extreme  conditions  commonly  recognized  by  official  agencies  as  a 
ground  for  corrective  action.  Dwellings  showing  such  defects  are  designated 
as  substandard  whatever  their  classification  by  total  penalty  scores. 

For  the  first  time  the  housing  assets  and  liabilities  of  a  city  can  be  mapped 
with  accuracy  to  show  clearly  what  the  housing  problems  are  and  where  they 
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are  concentrated.  It  becomes  possible  to  report  objectively  to  the  municipal 
administration  the  state  of  housing  in  any  problem  area. 

Classification  of  Areas  for  Corrective  Action:  A  single  map  shows  the 
range  of  housing  quality  from  best  to  poorest.  Areas  are  classified  into  five 
quality  grades  on  the  basis  of  their  characteristic  penalty  score. 

Grade  A  consists  of  good  to  excellent  housing ;  there  are  usually  no  basic 
deficiencies  and  only  scattered  minor  defects.  Grade  B  areas  are  generally 
below  the  best  class  but  without  serious  problems.  At  the  other  extreme, 
Grade  E  marks  the  thoroughgoing  slum  where  multiple  deficiencies  will  be  so 
universal  that  nothing  except  demolition  is  generally  advisable.  Numerous 
serious  obstacles  to  rehabilitation  occur  in  Grade  D  areas.  In  between  lie 
areas  classified  as  Quality  Grade  C  in  which  blight  can  be  expected  to  develop 
if  effective  preventive  measures  are  not  undertaken.  Additional  maps  show 
the  separate  contribution  of  poor  environment  to  bad  housing.  Tabular  data 
which  produce  these  maps  describe  conditions  in  quantitative  terms  as  well 
as  geographically. 

Now  it  becomes  possible  to  designate  areas  in  need  of  slum  clearance, 
rehabilitation,  or  conservation.  Such  classification  should  be  made  the  basis  of 
official  programs.  Among  the  large  cities  which  have  employed  the  technique, 
New  Haven,  for  instance,  was  able  to  designate  its  slum  clearance  areas  and  to 
justify  objectively  its  quantitative  need  for  public  housing.  In  Milwaukee, 
the  health  department  proposes  to  limit  enforcement  to  interim  control  of  the 
most  serious  hazards  in  districts  designated  for  early  demolition.  Otherwise, 
the  municipality  would  have  to  bear  the  cost  of  extensive  alteration  a  year  or 
so  later  when  condemnation  procedures  were  instituted  prior  to  demolition. 

In  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  findings  from  the  environmental  appraisal 
led  to  classification  according  to  long-range  action.  Non-problem  areas  where 
no  action  was  needed  were  segregated  first.  Areas  basically  suitable  for 
residence  but  threatened  by  spread  of  blight  were  designated  for  further  study 
of  nonresidential  nuisances  and  other  planning  remedies.  And  for  areas 
clearly  unsuitable  for  continued  residential  use  it  was  proposed  to  give  con- 
sideration to  zoning  against  residences. 

Environmental  Appraisal  as  a  Guide  to  Site  Selection:  Disregard  of  en- 
vironmental factors  in  some  recent  housing  projects  located  close  to  major 
railroads  and  industry  has  impaired  their  quality  and  perhaps  will  shorten 
their  useful  economic  life.  Details  of  the  environmental  appraisal  determine 
the  suitability  of  sites  for  future  residential  use.  In  New  Haven,  for  instance, 
the  city  plan  commission  recommended  that  a  slum  adjacent  to  a  railroad 
yard  be  developed  as  a  market  rather  than  a  new  housing  site.  Lack  of  public 
utilities  in  urban  rural  fringes  indicates  problems  of  future  residential  de- 
velopments. In  more  centrally  located  areas,  lack  of  parks,  playgrounds  and 
schools  should  guide  action  programs  by  the  municipality  to  insure  their 
adequate  provision  in  connection  with  redevelopment. 

Control  of  Blight  in  Conservation  Areas:  Control  of  blight  involves  more 
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than  extensive  reconstruction  of  slums.  It  demands  prevention  of  blight  in 
the  intermediate  areas.  The  appraisal  method  serves  to  evaluate  the  factors 
which  are  hastening  the  onset  of  blight.  In  areas  classified  for  conservation, 
the  road  is  open  for  action  by  different  enforcement  agencies  with  the  detailed 
findings  of  the  appraisal  serving  as  a  guide  to  local  health,  building  and  fire 
departments. 

Focal  points  of  deterioration  can  be  singled  out  for  spot  demolition  and 
rehabilitation.  Clean-up  campaigns  can  be  instituted  against  minor  sources  of 
nuisances.  In  Los  Angeles  a  rat  control  program  was  carried  out  successfully 
as  a  result  of  the  survey  showing  the  need  for  such  action  in  an  otherwise 
suitable  residential  district. 

In  New  Haven  lack  of  interior  open  block  space,  due  largely  to  land- 
crowding  by  garages,  sheds  and  other  minor  structures,  indicated  constructive 
possibilities  for  remedial  action. 

Measuring  the  Housing  Need  of  Families:  Housing  programs  are  for 
people  and  planning  must  take  into  account  what  different  families  need.  In 
war-devastated  areas,  the  word  "displaced  person"  has  become  a  term  full  of 
tragic  meaning.  A  new  category  of  displaced  persons  is  likely  to  arise  in  this 
country  if  urban  reconstruction  programs  are  carried  on  without  due  regard 
to  the  families  now  occupying  the  site. 

Standard  cross-tabulations  recommended  as  part  of  the  technique  will 
readily  disclose  the  significant  relationship  between  housing  quality,  family 
size,  rent  and  income,  and  there  is  no  need  to  emphasize  further  the  value  of 
accurate  information  in  this  field. 

Appraisal  Findings  Assist  in  Legal  Action:  If  planning  on  paper  is  to 
take  shape  in  reality,  much  depends  on  the  legal  tools  and  on  the  attitude  of 
the  courts.  The  objective  findings  from  a  housing  appraisal,  especially  the 
criteria  of  basic  deficiencies,  should  help  in  redrafting  outworn  codes  and 
regulations. 

The  appraisal  of  environmental  factors  should  mold  new  legislation  at  the 
level  of  neighborhood  environment  which  is  sorely  needed.  Zoning  ordinances 
may  be  revamped  in  the  light  of  existing  neighborhood  defects  to  establish 
specific  legal  standards  which  will  enable  official  action  for  neighborhood 
conditions  similar  to  controls  now  possible  with  respect  to  the  substandardness 
of  individual  structures.  Findings  from  the  environmental  appraisal  may 
greatly  help  to  support,  for  instance,  such  zoning  ordinances  as  the  one  in 
Puerto  Rico  which  permits  official  designation  of  rehabilitation  and  conser- 
vation areas.  Furthermore,  objectivity  of  the  data  and  simplicity  in  presen- 
tation will  not  only  bring  the  facts  closer  to  the  ordinary  people  of  a  com- 
munity, but  will  be  a  strong  weapon  before  the  courts,  shifting  the  burden  of 
proof  to  those  who  might  oppose  housing  programs. 

Integration  and  cooperation  are  beautiful  words  occuring  frequently  in 
planning  literature,  but  little  realized  in  practice.  By  providing  information 
of  wide  value,  use  of  the  appraisal  stimulates  a  joint  attack  on  housing  prob- 
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lems  by  all  agencies  concerned  with  housing  and  planning.  This  sound  tech- 
nical instrument  has  carried  inter-agency  cooperation  beyond  the  realm  of 
wishful  thinking  in  a  number  of  cities  where  the  appraisal  was  used.  In  New 
Haven,  Philadelphia,  and  St.  Louis,  for  instance,  official  housing  appraisals 
were  undertaken  as  cooperative  projects  by  such  agencies  as  the  housing 
authority,  city  planning  commission,  health  department,  and  urban  redevelop- 
ment authority. 

In  a  number  of  cities  local  health  departments  have  taken  the  lead  in  the 
use  of  the  appraisal  method.  In  Milwaukee,  for  example,  the  health  officer 
has  initiated  a  comprehensive  study  which  might  well  serve  as  an  example  to 
other  agencies.  City  planners  will  readily  recognize  the  value  of  cooperating 
with  health  authorities,  since  the  legal  powers  of  enforcement  placed  in  the 
hands  of  local  health  officers  have  long  been  accepted  by  the  community,  and 
since  public  health  agencies  carry  an  authority  not  yet  matched  by  most  other 
agencies  in  the  field  of  housing. 

The  appraisal  method  has  been  used  officially  in  Brookline,  Massa- 
chusetts; in  various  small  cities  of  Connecticut;  in  Los  Angeles,  California; 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin;  New  Haven,  Connecticut;  Portland,  Maine;  St. 
Louis,  Missouri;  as  well  as  in  Panama  City,  Republic  of  Panama.  Phila- 
delphia, after  a  preliminary  trial,  embarked  on  a  large-scale  use  of  the  tech- 
nique to  guide  its  program  of  urban  rehabilitation. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  appraisal  method  will  become  a  standard  tool  in  the 
hands  of  all  agencies  concerned  with  housing.  The  results  are  significant  not 
only  because  the  interpretation  of  the  findings  is  strikingly  simple,  concise, 
and  brief,  but  because  the  rating  method  in  terms  of  numerical  penalties 
offers,  as  it  were,  a  standard  yardstick  to  measure  the  housing  defects  of  our 
urban  communities. 

A  survey  is  the  skeleton  which  gives  strength  to  the  body  of  planning 
programs.  In  the  field  of  housing,  a  type  of  skeleton  is  now  available  which 
should  permit  more  action  than  the  mere  rattling  of  bones.  We  can  provide 
the  ammunition,  but  it  is  up  to  the  fighters  in  the  field  to  use  it.  For,  ob- 
viously, at  this  time  we  have  a  hard  fight  ahead  of  us.  Those  in  the  planning 
and  housing  field  will  be  judged  by  their  actions  and  not  by  their  words. 

Reporter's  Summary 

GILBERT  CLEGG 

Associate  Planner,  City  Planning  Division 
Milwaukee  Board  of  Public  Land  Commissioners 

The  discussion  of  Mr.  Field's  paper  concentrated  upon  two  main  points: 
(1)  the  financial  relations  among  the  FWA,  the  local  planning  agency  and 
the  local  operating  department  which  makes  the  plans  and  (2)  the  controls 
exercised  by  the  local  planning  agency. 
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In  reply  to  a  question  of  Mr.  Robert  Russell  (Louisville)  Mr.  Morrell 
stated  that  all  the  $62,760,000  available  for  planning  advances  was  for 
preparing  detailed  plans  and  blueprints. 

Mr.  Robert  Mitchell  (Philadelphia)  told  that  in  Philadelphia  the  common 
council,  acting  upon  the  recommendations  of  a  newspaper,  set  up  $700,000 
to  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  detailed  plans.  The  money  is  released  by 
the  common  council  to  the  operating  department  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  planning  agency.  Each  year  the  fund  is  brought  up  to  $500,000  by  a 
new  appropriation. 

Control  of  the  FWA  allotment  is  entirely  in  the  operating  department 
once  the  allocation  has  been  made.  Mr.  Mitchell  explained  that  in  Phila- 
delphia the  planning  body  did  not  exercise  any  statutory  control  once  the 
common  council  had  released  the  funds  but  that  because  of  the  very  close 
relations  with  the  operating  department  in  preparing  the  six-year  program, 
the  limits  applying  to  any  project  are  very  well  known. 

Mr.  Rafael  Pico  (Puerto  Rico)  stated  that  in  Puerto  Rico  the  six-year 
financial  program  is  required  by  law  to  agree  with  the  master  plan.  The 
planning  board  is  making  recommendations  to  the  legislature  and  the  legis- 
lature is  allocating  money  for  projects.  Considerable  leeway  is  left  to  the 
operating  department  after  the  project  is  approved  and  money  allocated. 

Mr.  Paul  Oppermann  (Washington)  questioned  the  advisability  of  the 
planning  agency  having  the  power  to  allocate  money  for  construction  plans. 
Robert  Mitchell  recommended  the  procedure. 

The  discussion  closed  with  a  word  of  praise  for  the  Federal  Works 
Agency  by  James  A.  Britton  (Greenfield,  Mass.).  He  said,  "They  have 
done  the  work  without  unnecessary  red  tape  and  with  a  maximum  of  co- 
operation. We  hope  it  will  be  continued  (after  June  1947)." 

The  discussion  on  Mr.  Solow's  paper  brought  out  further  details  of  pro- 
cedure, the  limits  of  the  survey  method,  and  some  appraisals  of  the  results. 

Mr.  Alvin  Bromm  (Milwaukee)  explained  that  a  trial  of  the  survey 
method  had  been  made  with  inspectors  (sanitary  police)  of  the  health  de- 
partment doing  the  field  work.  For  a  more  complete  survey,  the  1947  budget 
sets  up  four  positions  in  the  planning  department  and  about  ten  in  the 
health  department  budget.  Robert  Mitchell  (Philadelphia)  said  that  in 
Philadelphia  where  the  houses  are  quite  uniform  in  design  and  construction, 
they  expected  to  get  satisfactory  results  with  a  20  per  cent  coverage.  In 
Philadelphia  the  redevelopment  authority  did  the  field  work. 

In  reply  to  Paul  Oppermann  (Washington),  Mr.  Solow  explained  that 
except  for  the  director,  the  staff  need  not  be  skilled  or  pre-trained  tech- 
nicians. Having  sanitary  police  for  the  field  work  is  most  satisfactory  because 
entry  into  the  house  is  desirable.  The  office  records  have  been  recorded 
upon  marginal  punch  cards. 

Questions  by  Louis  B.  Wetmore  (Providence),  Franklin  Bonner  (Church- 
ville,  N.Y.),  John  Hyde  (Ann  Arbor),  Paul  Oppermann  and  Thomas  Me- 
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Cormick  (Boston)  brought  out  explanations  that  (1)  the  survey  does  not 
determine  the  cost  of  fire  and  police  protection,  juvenile  delinquency,  and 
crime;  (2)  that  at  present  the  technique  does  not  indicate  adequacy  or  in- 
adequacy of  space  standards  independent  of  the  structural  condition  and  age 
of  the  building;  (3)  that  with  some  modifications  it  could  be  especially 
adapted  to  the  urban  fringe  district  but  at  present  it  is  not  applicable  to  rural 
areas;  (4)  that  in  specific  instances  the  environmental  analysis  can  be  sup- 
plied independent  of  the  buildings  but  this  is  not  advised. 

Mr.  Charles  Hawkins  (Nashville)  raised  the  interesting  question  of 
whether  it  might  not  be  possible  after  a  survey  with  this  technique  to  grade 
houses  and  use  the  grade  as  a  guide  for  prospective  tenants.  Mr.  Solow 
replied  that  something  along  that  line  had  been  tried  in  Panama.  Rent 
control  measures  were  planned  but  had  not  worked  out  perfectly,  pri- 
marily because  of  a  mistake  made  in  the  timing  of  the  release  of  pro- 
posed rental  figures. 


Metropolitan  and  Regional  Planning 

i 

J.  F.  McSWEENEY 

Director  of  Planning 
Lower  Peninsula  Planning  Commission  of  Virginia 

Communication  by  smoke  signal,  by  drum,  excepting  in  the  so-called 
uncivilized  wilderness  has  gone  and  along  with  them,  transportation  by 
pony  express  and  the  stage  coach.  Journeys  of  months  are  now  a  matter 
of  hours;  modern  airline  advertising  proves  by  actual  performance  that 
no  place  on  earth  is  more  than  sixty  hours  away,  or  apart.  Not  only 
sound  or  other  waves  for  communications  but  photographs  are  trans- 
ported almost  instantaneously,  certainly  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  Residents 
breakfasting  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  can,  after  cocktails  and  dinner,  attend 
theaters  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Of  much  more  significance  is  that  pas- 
sengers leaving  the  Atlantic  Coast  after  breakfast  can  eat  dinner  in  many 
European  capitals  the  same  day. 

Communication  and  transportation  on  land,  sea  and  air  is  here  to 
stay.  How  much  faster  and  better  the  service  can  be  is  all  that  remains 
for  development  in  these  fields.  All  this  means  that  much,  at  least,  of  the 
old  order  of  things,  the  old  ways  of  doing  things,  is  gone.  It  may  be  that 
we  will  live  to  regret  the  fruit  of  some  of  the  development  of  this  prog- 
ress. But  if  we  are  to  live  in  any  kind  of  peace  and  harmony,  and  any- 
where near  the  efficient  basis  for  which  we  are  all  striving,  then  we  must 
take  these  facts  under  more  serious  consideration  for  application  to  the 
solution  of  the  problems  confronting,  in  particular,  the  various  political 
subdivisions  and  communities  that  make  up  our  nation.  If  this  is  wisely 
done,  the  problems  of  the  nations,  as  a  whole,  will  be  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
solved  as  well. 

Bringing  the  peoples  of  the  world  closer  together  by  the  modern 
systems  of  communication  and  transport,  which  is  the  realization  of  the 
dreams  of  planners  of  known  record  since  biblical  times,  has  brought 
drastic  changes  to  our  entire  original  system  of  living.  In  most  cases,  it 
has  not  greatly  changed  our  concept  of  such.  Unfortunately,  in  many 
instances,  our  thinking,  our  planning,  certainly  our  initiative  in  carrying 
out  the  results  thereof,  when  applied  to  the  problems  that  perplex  our 
communities,  have  not  been  as  progressive  as  our  achievements  in  the 
fields  referred  to  above.  Too  many  times  we  are  prone  to  delay  until 
the  need  for  solution  of  some  specific  problem  is  actually  forced  upon 
us.  Usually  the  solution  is  obtained  under  pressure  conditions,  certainly 
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not  conducive  to  the  kind  of  planning  required  in  the  growing  new 
scheme  of  things. 

The  day  of  the  localized  school,  the  hospital,  and  many  other  public 
facilities  and  services,  is  gone.  Relocation  along  the  lines  of  centraliza- 
tion in  favor  of  more  extensive  and  better  services  with  greater  economy 
is  the  practical  trend.  In  the  early  days  before  the  telephone,  the  radio, 
the  motor  car,  the  airplane,  and  other  public  facilities,  our  government 
seats  had  to  be  located  with  due  regard  to  the  existing  communication 
and  transport  facilities.  The  county  seat  was  the  center  of  such  services 
then  and  its  location  selected  accordingly  for  the  convenience  of  the 
whole  area  it  was  planned  to  serve.  This  is  true  of  many  other  public 
service  locations.  Today  much  business  is  done  by  telephone,  even  radio, 
in  a  matter  of  minutes.  A  trip  to  the  court  house,  one  time  a  whole  day 
at  least,  is  now  a  matter  of  minutes,  at  most  a  few  hours. 

With  these  major  facts  in  mind  it  is  obvious  that  planning  now 
should  cover  more  territory  than  before.  The  majority  of  the  major 
problems  are  not  local  in  origin  or  effect  and  therefore  not  possible  of 
local  solution.  There  will  always  be  some  specific  problems  that  local 
planning  can  properly  take  care  of  but  today's  system  of  living  demands 
the  broader  approach.  Planning  for  a  greater  area,  regional  rather  than 
local,  offers  greater  promise  in  more  practical  results.  It  is  with  regional 
planning  that  this  treatise  has  to  deal. 

Here,  for  one  area  at  least,  it  is  possible  to  examine  the  actual  ex- 
perience of  applied  regional  planning.  That  it  happens  to  be  an  area 
known  as  the  first  and  oldest  continuous  English-speaking  settlement  in 
the  New  World  offers  encouragement  for  those  elsewhere  who  would 
anticipate  difficulities  in  overcoming  things  traditional  and  historical. 
Here  three  counties,  two  cities  and  one  town,  realizing  that  their  respec- 
tive local  problems  were  better  solved  through  collective  effort,  joined 
hands  and  finances  with  almost  unbelievable  results.  Political  subdivisions 
heretofore  regarded  as  almost  irreconcilable  enemies  found  themselves 
out  doing  each  other  in  cooperative  action.  Here,  a  city  appropriated 
and  is  spending  $180,000  for  a  water  system  in  an  outlying  county  area. 
Here,  a  county  purchased  the  key  properties  and  provided  other  facilities 
for  a  huge  beach  front  public  park  whose  beneficiaries  are  largely  from 
the  city  populations.  Picture  a  city  providing  counties  and  other  political 
subdivisions  which  have  no  other  practical  recourse  with  modern  facilities 
for  the  detention  and  care  of  delinquent  children  at  cost,  thus  solving  a 
perplexing  and  important  problem  in  the  most  desirable  and  economical 
manner  possible.  Proper  facilities  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the 
aged  and  infirm,  the  tubercular  and  foster  homes  for  children  in  distress, 
are  all  part  of  the  results  of  regional  planning  for  the  whole  area,  not 
possible  to  obtain  or  practical  to  operate  on  a  purely  local  basis.  The 
activities  of  the  Lower  Peninsula  Planning  Commission  cover  a  wide 
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range  of  projects,  the  cost  of  which  runs  from  mere  office  expense  to 
$15  million.  The  table  of  contents  in  the  annual  report  which  describes 
the  work  indicates  the  variety  and  value  of  the  projects.  They  range, 
for  example,  from  yacht  basins,  canals,  bridges,  tunnels,  foster  homes 
and  teen-age  club  houses  to  reforestation,  agriculture  and  consolidation 
of  political  subdivisions. 

Of  particular  interest  should  be  the  fact  that  the  representatives  of  the 
political  subdivisions  on  the  planning  commission,  who  constitute  a  majority, 
approved  creation  of  a  special  committee  to  study  consolidation  of  govern- 
mental agencies  in  the  area  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  planning  commission. 
Here  is  proof  that  regional  planning  is  possible  and  practical.  In  this  day  and 
time  of  political  strife,  the  action  of  these  political  representatives  is 
extremely  encouraging. 

In  the  state  of  Virginia  our  plan  and  method  of  operation  is  utilized 
by  the  Virginia  State  Planning  Board  in  its  work  of  encouraging  the 
creation  of  other  regional  planning  commissions.  The  leaders  of  the 
Lower  Peninsula  of  Virginia  firmly  believe  in  advance  planning  for  the 
solution  of  the  problems  confronting  our  people.  We  have  found  that 
it  can  be  done  by  collective  or  regional  planning  and  done  much  better 
and  on  a  more  economical  basis.  If  there  is  anything  of  value  in  the 
methods  we  applied  for  our  purposes  the  members  of  the  Lower  Peninsula 
Planning  Commission  join  with  me,  its  Director,  in  making  available 
to  you  who  give  evidence  by  your  attendance  here,  of  your  deep  interest 
in  planning,  any  information  that  may  be  helpful  in  the  common  cause 
of  better  planning  for  all  our  people. 


II 

TESS  SEDWEEK 

Executive  Secretary 

Niagara  Frontier  Planning  Board  of  New  York 

For  the  last  several  years  I  have  been  associated  with  the  Niagara 
Frontier  Planning  Board  in  Buffalo  as  its  executive  secretary.  Created 
by  act  of  the  New  York  state  legislature  in  1925,  this  regional  agency 
is  believed  to  be  the  first  official  planning  body  of  its  kind  set  up  under 
state  law. 

As  its  name  implies,  our  planning  board  serves  the  Niagara  Frontier 
region  in  New  York  state,  comprising  the  two  counties  at  the  western 
end,  Erie  and  Niagara,  which  lie  along  the  Niagara  River  at  the  Canadian 
border.  The  board  is  made  up  of  13  members,  12  of  whom  are  chosen  on 
an  equal  representation  basis  from  each  of  the  two  counties,  while  the 
13th  member  is  chosen  at  large  by  these  12  and  serves  as  chairman  of 
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the  board.  Mayors  of  the  six  cities  in  the  area  served,  three  in  Erie  and 
three  in  Niagara  County,  automatically  are  members  of  the  planning 
board  under  the  state  law.  Suburban  and  rural  districts  similarly  are 
represented  by  county  supervisors,  three  being  appointed  from  each  of 
the  two  counties  by  the  chairmen  of  their  respective  boards. 

Under  the  law  establishing  it,  the  Niagara  Frontier  Planning  Board 
is  empowered  to  study  the  needs  and  conditions  of  regional  planning  in 
Erie  and  Niagara  counties,  and  to  prepare  plans  adapted  to  meet  such 
needs  and  conditions.  We  always  have  hewed  strictly  to  this  line,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  hen  and  egg  priority  dilemma,  there  has  never  been 
any  question  with  our  planning  board  as  to  what  comes  first.  The  plan 
comes  first,  then  its  accomplishment. 

As  a  by-product  of  the  numerous  projects  the  board  has  engaged  in 
during  the  22  years  of  its  existence,  it  has  amassed  a  veritable  treasury 
of  basic  data  and  statistics  covering  practically  every  phase  of  the  eco- 
nomic, social  and  physical  life  in  its  two-county  regional  area — informa- 
tion which  now  is  invaluable  in  developing  plans  for  current  and  future 
projects,  and  will  become  increasingly  so  as  time  goes  on. 

Yet  the  collection  of  all  this  valuable,  detailed  information  never 
has  been  the  prime  purpose  nor  full-time  program  of  the  planning  board. 
For,  indeed,  it  would  be  useless  without  intelligent  application  to  specific 
needs.  Therefore,  our  policy  has  been  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to 
know  how  to  develop  plans  from  the  information  collected;  otherwise, 
the  data  gathered  would  be  like  so  much  idle  capital  or  unused  machinery 
in  a  plant. 

In  our  work  as  an  official  planning  board,  we  find  diplomacy  and 
goodwill  both  very  necessary  attributes,  as  we  must  deal  with  citizens 
and  municipal  officials  from  2  counties,  37  towns,  6  cities,  27  villages 
and  numerous  unincorporated  communities  and  hamlets.  We  have  found 
that  the  proof  of  our  worth,  like  that  of  the  pudding,  doesn't  depend 
upon  inspiring  words  or  high-sounding  phrases,  but  upon  the  initiation 
of  the  plans  themselves.  This  adds  up  to  one  thing — hard  work,  a  well- 
known  phrase  in  the  planners'  vocabulary. 

Our  approach  is  one  of  common  sense,  coupled  with  technical  know- 
ledge and  with  some  imagination  added  for  good  measure.  I  mean 
constructive  imagination  tempered  by  straight  thinking  and  exercised 
without  sacrificing  sound  judgment.  Sometimes  such  imagination  results 
in  overriding  tradition,  although  in  other  cases  we  find  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  our  people  to  look  as  far  ahead  as  our  plans  call  for.  In  all 
cases  where  there  is  a  clash  between  tradition  and  needed  improvements, 
we  compromise  by  endeavoring  to  carry  on  the  tradition,  but  in  a  modern 
manner. 

In  regional  planning  we  think  in  terms  of  communities  rather  than 
political  subdivisions — communities  ranging  from  great  industrial  centers 
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to  rural  areas  restricted  to  agriculture.  At  first  glance  this  presents  a 
complex  problem.  The  farmer,  for  instance,  needs  protection  from  floods 
and  erosion  so  he  can  raise  paying  crops,  and  when  he  has  raised  good 
crops  he  needs  adequate  all-weather  roads  to  get  his  produce  to  market. 
These  needs  in  many  cases  involve  not  only  conditions  in  his  own  im- 
mediate town  and  county,  but  depend  also  upon  those  same  conditions 
in  adjoining  towns  and  counties,  the  state,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  federal 
government.  Obviously,  a  regional  planning  board  properly  geared  to 
handle  such  community  problems  can  explore  them  beyond  the  confines 
of  any  one  municipality  and  propose  the  necessary  improvements;  in 
fact,  if  the  proper  attention  and  tempo  has  been  maintained  by  the  re- 
gional planning  board,  or,  to  state  it  bluntly,  if  it  has  been  on  its  toes, 
it  very  often  will  have  the  answer  before  the  demand  is  made. 

An  outstanding  example  of  our  method  and  procedure  is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  New  York  State  throughway  system.  Several  years  ago 
our  board  became  convinced  that  the  growth  of  population  and  industry 
in  its  area  required  a  more  rapid  and  direct  highway  from  the  southerly 
end  of  the  Niagara  Frontier  to  the  northerly  end.  Accordingly,  our  en- 
gineering staff  studied  all  the  factors  entering  into  such  need  and  its 
possible  solution,  and  came  up  with  the  proposal  for  what  we  termed 
the  Niagara  Throughway,  an  express  highway  which  would  serve  the 
entire  area  largely  by  using  already  owned  state  properties,  thus  provid- 
ing fast  and  safe  travel  at  a  minimum  expense  to  the  taxpayer.  The 
necessary  legislation  for  this  proposed  throughway  was  passed  by  the 
state  legislature  in  1943. 

This  proved  the  initial  step  in  planning  and  constructing  the  new 
state  throughway  system,  recently  inaugurated  by  Governor  Thomas  E. 
Dewey,  which  ultimately  will  span  the  entire  state  from  the  southwestern 
tip  to  New  York  City,  a  distance  of  486  miles.  In  planning  the  route 
this  state  expressway  will  follow  through  the  Niagara  Frontier,  our 
board  dovetailed  into  the  larger  state  blueprint  its  own  plans  for  the 
Niagara  Throughway,  and  working  with  state,  county,  city  and  village 
officials  acted  as  a  liaison  agent  between  these  groups  and  individuals 
who  for  various  personal  reasons  did  not  at  first  accept  the  plans.  It 
was  another  instance  where  diplomacy  and  goodwill  paid  high  dividends. 

Then  there  was  the  far-reaching  and  beneficial  flood  control  program 
for  the  Buffalo  River  and  its  principal  tributaries,  a  $2,500,000 — project 
now  under  construction,  for  which  the  Niagara  Frontier  Planning  Board 
first  saw  the  need  and  made  a  preliminary  survey  in  1935.  It  subsequently 
worked  in  cooperation  with  the  district  office  of  the  U.  S.  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  getting  it  approved 
as  a  federal  project. 

While  making  these  studies  on  flood  control,  we  discovered  a  pressing 
need  for  more  and  better  harbors  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  from 
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Buffalo  south  to  Dunkirk.  This  area  is  the  small  fisherman's  paradise  and 
except  when  the  lake  is  frozen  over  in  winter  is  dotted  by  hundreds  of 
small  fishing  craft  whose  owners  operate  in  the  lake  day  and  night,  either 
for  pleasure  or  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  Lake  Erie  is  notorious  for  being 
able  to  whip  up  a  sudden  and  ferocious  storm  more  quickly  than  any 
other  of  the  Great  Lakes,  yet  in  all  this  35-mile  expanse  of  shore  line 
we  found  only  three  widely-separated  harbors  suitable  for  fishing 
and  pleasure  boats  to  put  in  in  case  of  an  emergency.  Accordingly,  our 
board  made  a  field  study  of  possible  locations  for  a  number  of  additional 
harbors  and  submitted  it  to  the  district  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers  with 
the  result  that  three  new  harbors  have  been  accepted  by  them  and  others 
are  receiving  their  serious  attention. 

While  on  the  subject  of  water,  I'd  like  to  tell  you  about  another 
regional  plan  developed  by  our  board.  It  calls  for  the  creation  of  a 
county-wide  water  district  in  Erie  County  which  will  integrate  all  the 
present  heterogeneous  systems  into  a  unified  whole  and  insure  an  ade- 
quate water  supply  for  present  and  future  needs.  Someone  has  likened  an 
adequate  water  supply  to  a  parachute,  because  if  you  ever  need  either  in 
an  emergency  and  haven't  got  it,  it  may  mean  a  life.  Our  survey  showed 
that  while  the  city  of  Buffalo  has  an  adequate  water  supply  both  for 
present  and  future  needs,  many  of  the  outlying  suburban  and  rural  areas 
are  woefully  inadequate  in  this  respect.  Some,  in  fact,  were  shown  to  be 
almost  without  this  precious  commodity  during  periods  of  acute  summer 
drought  while  paradoxically  being  located  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  world's  greatest  inland  fresh  water  supply,  the  Great  Lakes  system. 

Applying  common  sense,  combined  with  technical  knowledge,  it  was 
easy  for  our  board  to  see  that  if  the  city  of  Buffalo,  with  its  adequate 
pumping  and  storage  facilities,  could  sell  water  to  a  proposed  country- 
wide water  district,  three  purposes  would  be  accomplished :  the  city  would 
acquire  an  income  it  is  not  now  receiving  from  its  water  storage;  the 
county  in  buying  from  the  city  and  selling  to  the  consumer  would  make  a 
small  profit;  the  consumer  in  buying  from  the  county  would  receive  a 
steady,  adequate  supply  of  water  at  a  reduced  rate  from  that  which  he  had 
been  paying  private  companies  for  inadequate  service.  Our  recommenda- 
tions were  submitted  to  the  Erie  County  Board  of  Supervisors  with  the 
result  that  a  generous  appropriation  was  voted  for  further  engineering 
study  of  the  plan. 

I  just  can't  seem  to  get  off  the  subject  of  water  and  am  reminded  here 
that  around  1938  our  planning  board's  attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  heavy  flow  of  water  was  being  diverted  more  and  more  over  the 
Canadian  cataract  at  Niagara  Falls,  while  the  American  falls  gradually 
but  perceptibly  was  getting  thinner  and  thinner.  We  took  up  this  matter 
with  the  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers  and  a  plan  finally  was  devised  by  the 
Canadian  and  American  governments  whereby  a  submerged  weir  in- 
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creased  the  flow  of  water  over  the  American  falls  and  at  the  same  time 
lessened  the  threat  of  dangerous  erosive  cut-backs  in  the  Horseshoe  falls. 

The  Niagara  Frontier  Planning  Board  operates  somewhat  differently 
from  many  planning  boards.  Our  expenses  are  met  by  appropriations 
from  the  boards  of  supervisors  in  the  two  counties  we  serve.  The  money 
is  given  to  us  outright  to  be  spent  as  and  where  we  see  fit.  Regular  audits 
are  made,  and  a  monthly  financial  report  is  submitted  to  each  county. 

From  the  early  days  of  our  board  until  recently,  our  work  was  carried 
on  through  the  services  of  a  full-time  chief  engineer,  an  assistant  engineer 
and  the  executive  secretary,  assisted  by  the  staff  comprised  of  draftsmen, 
junior  engineers,  stenographers,  etc.  The  war  necessitated  many  changes, 
and  with  the  loss  of  our  chief  engineer,  who  is  now  deputy  superintendent 
of  public  works  for  the  state  of  New  York,  we  inaugurated  a  new  system 
which  is  working  out  very  effectively.  Under  it,  we  dispense  with  a  chief 
engineer,  but  call  in  special  engineers  and  other  technical  assistants  to 
act  as  temporary  consultants  on  the  various  problems  as  they  present 
themselves.  Such  engineers  and  consultants  all  work  under  the  direction 
of  the  executive  secretary. 

As  each  project  is  completed,  the  consultant  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose presents  a  written  comprehensive  report  to  our  board,  and  upon  its 
acceptance  his  services  are  terminated.  This,  as  I  have  said,  has  worked 
out  very  successfully  and  has  proved  to  be  an  economical  method  as  well. 
Since  we  operate  on  a  somewhat  limited  budget,  it  permits  us  to  secure 
the  highest  type  of  services  possible  on  a  particular  subject.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  able  to  take  care  of  many  more  diversified  demands  than 
under  the  old  system  where  the  chief  engineer  was  expected  to  handle 
all  the  technical  problems  which  came  within  the  ramifications  of  the 
board. 

I  will  cite  briefly  two  recent  projects  which  we  completed  with  the 
aid  of  temporarily  employed  consultants  and  which  brought  our  board 
nation-wide  recognition  and  commendation.  The  first  in  immediacy,  if 
not  in  order  of  undertaking,  was  a  post-war  housing  survey  in  the 
Niagara  Frontier  area. 

Like  many  American  industrial  centers,  the  Niagara  Frontier  area 
was  faced  with  an  acute  housing  shortage  following  the  end  of  hostilities. 
Builders  and  contractors  everywhere  were  stymied  by  lack  of  materials, 
labor  and  government  restrictions.  Locally,  the  whole  mess  was  tossed 
into  the  lap  of  the  Niagara  Frontier  Planning  Board,  and  we  accepted 
the  challenge. 

We  were  concerned  over  the  problem  not  only  as  it  affected  housing 
for  deserving  returned  servicemen,  but  also  for  those  who  had  stayed  at 
home  to  produce  the  materials  of  war.  Through  the  services  of  a  research 
analyst,  an  intensive  study  of  the  entire  situation  was  made  and  a  detailed 
report  prepared  which  was  presented  to  the  national  housing  expediter 
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and  other  Washington  officials,  as  well  as  to  the  New  York  state  director 
of  the  bureau  of  housing. 

The  report  comprised  a  pamphlet  of  some  60  pages,  analyzing  these 
main  points:  Demand  for  housing  units,  money  available  in  the  area  to 
finance  the  demand,  available  lots  for  new  construction,  the  know-how 
for  building  the  required  homes,  and  the  availability  of  labor  and  materi- 
als. We  were  informed  later  by  Mr.  Wyatt  that  ours  was  the  first  an- 
alytical report  of  its  kind  to  be  received  in  Washington,  and  that  it 
would  be  used  as  a  model  for  other  regions  where  his  office  was  at- 
tempting to  obtain  similar  information.  I  might  add  that  shortly  after 
our  report  was  filed,  contractors  and  builders  in  our  area  began  to  notice 
an  increased  flow  of  materials  and  the  lightening  of  restrictions. 

A  second  major  project  for  which  we  retained  outside  engineering 
assistance  was  a  comprehensive  survey  on  present  and  future  airport 
needs  in  the  entire  western  part  of  New  York  state.  It  had  become 
evident  to  the  CAA  and  the  state  aviation  officials  that  there  was  an 
insufficient  number  of  airports  throughout  the  country  to  take  care  of 
present  needs,  not  to  mention  the  greatly  increased  demand  estimated  to 
occur  within  the  next  ten  years.  Accordingly,  at  the  request  of  the  state 
bureau  of  aviation,  we  undertook  such  a  survey  on  behalf  of  the  eight 
western  counties  of  the  state  whose  municipalities  lacked  the  technical 
knowledge  and  financial  means  to  do  it. 

Our  board  immediately  retained  an  engineer-consultant  to  carry  on 
this  work  and  prepare  the  report.  On  October  1,  last  year  a  report  of 
more  than  one  hundred  pages  complete  with  illustrative  maps  and  charts 
was  submitted  to  the  CAA  and  to  the  New  York  state  bureau  of  aviation. 
This  report  indicated  the  need  for  improving  certain  existing  airports  in 
the  area  studied,  and  the  installation  of  additional  airports,  together  with 
the  anticipated  need  within  the  next  ten  years  of  a  large  regional  airport 
of  Class  V  size  to  handle  the  air  traffic  which,  it  is  expected,  will  develop 
within  these  eight  counties. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  Niagara  Frontier  Plan- 
ning Board,  constituted  as  it  is  under  state  law,  is  an  official  body  and 
in  such  capacity  on  numerous  occasions  has  defended  the  Niagara  Frontier 
from  harmful  federal  and  state  legislation,  for  we  believe  that  the  pub- 
lic business  of  the  United  States  and  our  own  state  is  the  private  business  of 
every  citizen. 

For  instance,  we  have  been  the  appointed  and  recognized  representa- 
tives from  our  area  before  many  hearings,  both  in  Washington  and  in 
our  own  state  capital,  Albany.  Since  our  members  are  from  both  political 
parties,  we  are  recognized  as  a  non-partisan,  official  organization. 

I  have  cited  some  of  the  projects  which  we  have  undertaken  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  a  regional  planning  body.  We  believe  it  is 
not  the  purpose  nor  business  of  such  an  organization  to  trespass  upon  the 
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rights  or  work  of  any  individual  planning  agency  within  its  area,  but 
it  is  reasonable  and  good  business  that  such  a  regional  agency  should  be 
well  informed  as  to  the  projects  and  purposes  of  all  the  planning  agencies 
within  the  area,  in  order  to  avoid  overlapping  or  duplication  of  public 
works  and  services. 

Planning  is  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of  progress.  My  board,  in  the 
words  of  Rudyard  Kipling,  believes  that  as  planners  and  guardians  of 
our  region's  future  "we  are  standing  at  the  opening  verse  of  the  opening 
page  of  the  opening  chapter  of  endless  possibilities." 

Ill 

GALE  H.  GIBSON 

Executive  Secretary 
Saginaw  Valley  Regional  Planning  Commission  of  Michigan 

At  present,  Michigan  has  one  regional  planning  commission,  organ- 
ized under  Act  281,  Public  Acts  of  1945,  providing  for  the  creating  of 
planning  commissions  by  the  Michigan  Planning  Commission.  Two 
additional  regional  commissions — one  in  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area, 
the  other  in  the  copper  country  of  Michigan's  Upper  Peninsula — may 
be  organized  soon. 

The  existing  Saginaw  Valley  Regional  Planning  Commission  repre- 
sents 21  counties  with  an  area  of  13,200  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  1,100,000.  This  is  one-fifth  of  the  total  area  and  population  of  the 
state.  The  region  is  large  and  its  economic  base,  the  usual  factor  used 
to  establish  the  boundaries  of  a  region,  varies  from  predominately  manu- 
facturing, to  a  combination  of  agriculture  and  manufacturing,  to  pre- 
dominately agriculture,  to  practically  100  per  cent  dependence  on  the 
tourist  and  resort  industry,  in  that  order  from  south  to  north. 

The  region  consists  of  counties  drained  all  or  in  part  by  the  Saginaw 
River  and  its  four  main  tributaries  which  empty  into  Saginaw  Bay  at 
Bay  City.  About  one-half  the  total  area  within  the  region  and  approxi- 
mately 90  per  cent  of  the  population  lie  within  the  drainage  basin.  The 
basin  resembles  a  butterfly  with  outspread  wings,  with  its  head  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Saginaw  River.  It  extends  125  miles  from  north  to  south 
and  the  same  distance  east  and  west. 

Approximately  one  and  one-half  million  acres  of  predominately  flat, 
fertile  clay  loam  lands  adjacent  to  the  lower  end  of  Saginaw  Bay  are 
comparatively  young,  geologically  speaking.  Geologists  believe  this  area 
to  have  been  part  of  Saginaw  Bay  until  approximately  20,000  years  ago. 
When  first  settled,  beginning  about  1840,  this  area  was  swamp.  It  has 
since  been  reclaimed  through  drainage  and  has  become  one  of  the  richer 
agricultural  regions  in  the  country.  Surrounding  this  flat  land  are  rolling 
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to  hilly  clay  loam,  erosible  lands  in  the  southern  part  of  the  region  and 
dry  sandy,  forested  hills  and  plains  in  the  northern  part. 

Obviously,  the  one  factor  which  could  result  in  this  diversified  area's 
being  considered  a  region  is  water — too  much  or  too  little,  or  polluted 
water,  depending  on  the  season  and  location.  The  outstanding  problem 
of  the  region  is  drainage.  Thousands  of  miles  of  county  and  inter-county 
drains  were  constructed,  although  nothing  was  done  to  improve  the 
channels  lower  down  with  the  result  that  serious  floods  occur  over  78 
square  miles  of  rich  delta  land  at  the  confluence  of  the  four  tributaries. 
Several  cities  and  villages  located  along  the  rivers  originally  as  sawmill  or 
logging  supply  towns  suffer  more  or  less  flood  damage  each  year.  The  city 
of  Flint  this  year  had  an  estimated  $10  million  loss  to  residential,  business 
and  industrial  property  as  a  result  of  a  three-inch  rain  in  24  hours  on 
April  4  and  5  which  blanketed  the  southern  half  of  the  region.  Had  the 
rain  come  even  five  days  sooner  or  extended  50  miles  further  north  it 
would  have  produced  a  major  disaster.  Needless  to  say  the  Saginaw 
Valley  Regional  Planning  Commission  became  a  much  more  important 
agency  overnight. 

The  entire  region  is  underlain  at  a  depth  of  as  little  as  90  feet  at 
Saginaw  with  a  sea  of  salt  brine.  This  has  made  possible  the  gigantic  Dow 
Chemical  Plant  largely  responsible  for  the  rapid  industrial  development 
of  the  region  and  also  the  accompanying  problems  of  water  supply  and 
increased  phenol  pollution  of  the  rivers,  despite  every  effort  to  remove 
it.  Because  of  the  fact  that  salt  brine  is  found  at  rather  shallow  depths, 
only  limited  quantities  of  fresh  water  are  produced  or  stored.  However, 
the  water  supply  problem  will  be  solved  by  an  $11  million  project  for 
which  contracts  have  been  let  to  pipe  water  approximately  43  miles 
from  Lake  Huron  to  Saginaw  and  Midland. 

The  Michigan  Planning  Commission,  as  early  as  1936,  began  dis- 
cussing possible  approaches  to  a  solution  of  Saginaw  Valley  problems. 
Individual  units  of  government  since  about  1900  have  sought  a  solution 
to  their  individual  problems  without  regard  to  those  of  their  neighbors. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  only  logical  approach  was  one  agency,  representa- 
tive of  the  entire  region,  which  could  correlate  plans.  The  first  attempt 
about  five  years  ago  was  to  organize  the  region  as  a  drainage  district. 
It  failed  due  to  the  fact  too  few  counties  were  affected  by  the  drainage 
and  flood  control  problem.  This  was  followed  by  the  successful  or- 
ganization of  drainage  districts  on  the  three  rivers  in  the  predominately 
agricultural  areas — the  Flint,  Cass  and  Shiawassee.  It  was  but  little  better 
than  the  previous  attempt  since  the  fourth  river,  the  Tittabawasse,  con- 
tributes as  much  water  to  the  Saginaw  as  the  other  three  combined.  It  was 
then  that  the  Michigan  Planning  Commission  began  organization  work 
for  a  regional  agency.  As  a  result  of  a  regional  conference,  a  study 
committee  was  appointed.  When  the  Michigan  Regional  Planning  En- 
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abling  Act  became  a  law  in  1945,  the  committee  was  reorganized  as 
a  regional  planning  organization  committee.  It  continued  its  studies 
and  reported  at  a  second  Saginaw  Valley  conference  in  May  1946. 
Its  recommendation  that  a  regional  planning  commission  be  created 
immediately  was  unanimously  approved.  Everyone  seemed  to  be  for  it. 

Those  of  us  who  had  worked  more  or  less  closely  with  the  organiza- 
tion knew  that  this  approval  was  like  being  against  sin,  that  compara- 
tively few  people  were  familiar  with  the  Valley  problems  and  regional 
planning  possibilities  and  that  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  was  neces- 
sary before  local  units  of  goverment  would  appropriate  sufficient  funds 
to  finance  even  a  minimum  staff.  That  proved  to  be  the  case  and  of  a 
$30,000  proposed  budget,  half  of  which  would  be  a  grant  from  the  state 
planning-aid  fund,  only  $6,200  was  appropriated  by  10  of  the  21  counties, 
this  amount  being  matched  by  the  state.  This  was  largely  the  result  of 
animosities  developed  down  through  the  years  in  attempts  to  solve  the 
drainage  and  flood  problems.  Prevention  of  drainage  in  up-stream  areas 
through  injunctions  increased  the  problem.  One  affecting  about  half 
of  one  county  has  been  in  effect  for  31  years.  Naturally  this  county 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  regional  planning  program  until 
the  injunction  was  removed.  This  we  were  able  to  accomplish  and  two 
weeks  ago  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  voted  to  participate. 

The  organization  committee's  recommendation  was  adopted,  that 
each  county  and  each  city  within  the  region,  with  a  population  of  10,000 
or  more,  be  entitled  to  one  commissioner  should  the  county  board  vote 
to  participate.  The  commissioners  are  appointed  by  the  governor  from 
a  list  recommended  by  the  Michigan  Planning  Commission.  Fewer  than 
half  may  be  county  public,  elective  or  appointive  officials.  The  state 
commission  sought  the  advice  of  the  local  governing  body  and  in  each 
case  was  able  to  recommend  a  community  leader  with  recognized  ability 
and  vision  far  beyond  his  own  farm  or  other  business  interest. 

The  commission  was  organized  on  December  6,  1946,  with  15  mem- 
bers— 10  county  and  5  city  representatives.  At  its  April  meeting,  the 
commission  agreed  each  county  should  be  represented  on  the  commission 
whether  it  voted  financial  support  or  not.  Representatives  for  eight 
additional  counties  will  be  appointed  by  Governor  Sigler  this  week.  The 
commission  then  will  consist  of  10  public  officials  and  13  citizens.  The 
public  officials  include  6  members  of  county  boards  of  supervisors  (5  of 
whom  are  farmers),  2  drain  commissioners  and  one  county  road  engineer. 
Of  the  citizen  members,  5  are  industrialists,  2  are  master  farmers  and  for- 
mer state  legislators,  and  others  represent  commercial  fishing,  oil,  trans- 
portation, beet  sugar  production  and  the  recreation  industry.  Practically 
all  are  sportsmen  and  interested  in  the  recreation  industry.  In  Michigan 
that  is  important  and  particularly  so  in  dealing  with  water  problems. 

As  an  indication  of  its  interests,  the  commission  is  organized  into 
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the  following  committees:  drainage,  flood,  soil  conservation,  water  con- 
servation and  supply,  recreation  and  upstream  storage,  pollution,  and 
finance  and  legislation.  The  commission  also  has  an  executive  committee 
which  meets  at  least  once  a  month.  The  commission  meets  on  an  average 
of  once  in  two  months. 

Interest  in  the  commission's  program  is  developing  rapidly.  At 
present  our  staff  consists  of  an  executive  secretary,  a  full-time  combina- 
tion stenographer,  bookkeeper,  mimeographer  operator  and  research 
worker,  and  a  consulting  engineer.  In  addition  to  this,  we  have  been  furnished 
a  great  deal  of  staff  assistance  by  the  Michigan  Planning  Commission. 
Without  it  our  progress  to  date  would  have  been  much  slower.  Since 
starting  on  this  job  January  1,  the  executive  secretary  divided  his  time 
about  equally  between  educational  work  and  preparation  for  a  U.  S. 
Army  Engineers'  hearing  through  which  we  hope  to  obtain  the  engineers' 
aid  in  complete  surveys  of  all  phases  of  the  Valley  problem.  The  hearing 
is  scheduled  for  June  19. 

To  develop  interest  in  the  commission's  program  and  the  hearing, 
our  first  step  was  to  organize  advisory  committees  in  each  county.  While 
organizing  these  committees,  I  made  it  a  point  to  call  on  the  editor  of 
each  of  the  50  weekly  newspapers  within  the  drainage  basin,  the  5  dailies 
and  the  public  relation  directors  of  the  4  larger  radio  stations.  It  paid 
off.  We  have  sent  the  weekly  newspapers  an  article  at  least  every  other 
week  and  have  been  careful  not  to  release  the  same  news  to  the  dailies 
until  Thursday,  the  delivery  day  of  most  of  the  weeklies.  Most  of  our 
publicity  has  been  printed.  We  have  also  had  wonderful  cooperation 
from  the  radio  stations.  In  fact,  one  station  recorded  without  charge 
four  15-minute  discussion  programs  on  various  phases  of  the  valley 
problem  and  the  commission's  program.  Five  radio  stations  blanketing 
the  region  are  presenting  these  recordings  as  a  public  service  feature  this 
month.  The  Grand  Rapids  Metropolitan  Regional  Planning  Association 
is  presenting  them  over  its  local  stations  in  an  effort  to  stimulate  regional 
planning  in  that  area. 

To  come  back  to  weekly  newspaper  publicity,  I  believe  the  chief 
reason  in  Michigan  that  county  planning  and  zoning  has  not  progressed 
more  rapidly  is  due  to  a  complete  lack  of  understanding  by  rural  people  of 
the  advantages  of  planning.  It  is  far  easier  to  issue  news  releases  to  the 
wire  services  only.  These  never  reach  the  weekly  papers.  In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  the  local  weekly  is  the  one  paper  the  farmer  reads  from  cover  to 
cover.  If  he  does  read  a  planning  article  in  the  daily  papers,  he  seldom 
finds  it  concerned  with  problems  with  which  rural  people  are  familiar. 

In  preparation  for  the  hearing,  the  county  advisory  committees  are 
collecting  data  on  investment  in  drainage,  areas  needing  improved 
drainage,  benefits  expected  of  improved  drainage,  average  annual  flood 
losses,  expected  benefits  of  flood  protection,  water  supply,  erosion,  soil 
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moisture,  and  lake  and  stream  stabilization  problems.  Possible  sites  for 
storing  water  in  upstream  areas  are  also  being  inventoried.  The  city 
planning  commissions  are  collecting  flood-damage  data  and  preparing  a 
report  on  any  pollution,  water  supply  or  flood  problem  they  may  have 
for  presentation  at  the  hearing.  In  addition,  numerous  state  agencies 
concerned  with  various  phases  of  the  problem  have  assigned  one  or  more 
full-time  men  to  assist  with  the  collection  of  data  and  preparation  of 
reports. 

As  visual  evidence  of  the  recent  floods,  the  department  of  conservation 
and  state  board  of  aeronautics  cooperated  with  us  in  taking  thousands 
of  feet  of  colored  movies  of  the  flood. 

Time  is  too  short  and  we  must  depend  too  heavily  on  advisory  com- 
mittees to  permit  a  complete  inventory  of  all  problems  and  development 
possibilities  within  the  region  prior  to  the  hearing.  After  the  hearing, 
our  next  step  will  be  to  continue  to  work  with  the  advisory  committees 
on  a  more  complete  inventory  of  local  problems,  assemble  the  data  and 
write  and  publish  a  report. 

As  to  the  future  of  the  Saginaw  Valley  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion, I  think  increased  financial  support  is  largely  contingent  on  whether 
or  not  the  Army  engineers  agree  to  make  the  survey.  In  any  event,  I 
believe  the  commission  will  accomplish  much  its  first  year.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  state  of  Michigan  there  will  be  a  preliminary, 
coordinated  plan  for  a  solution  to  many  of  the  problems  in  this  21-county 
region. 

Should  anyone  be  interested  in  more  detailed  information  as  to  our 
organization  and  financing  plan,  outline  for  inventorying  local  problems 
and  plans,  or  forms  for  property  owners  flood  damage  survey,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  furnish  it. 


IV 

GEORGE  H.  SMEATH 

Planning  Director 
Weber  County-Ogden  City  Planning  Commissions  of  Utah 

Nineteen  forty-seven  is  Utah's  Centennial.  One  hundred  years  ago, 
on  July  24th,  Brigham  Young  stopped  his  wagon  train  at  the  head  of 
Immigration  Canyon  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  and 
said,  "This  is  the  place.  Drive  on."  This  history  of  Utah  since  that  day 
has  been  an  interesting  one,  filled  with  the  struggle  of  the  colonizer  and 
the  home-builder.  The  Mormon  pioneers  were  not  seeking  gold  or  easy 
living.  They  sought  land  to  till  and  freedom  to  worship  God  in  their 
own  particular  way. 

Astonishing  as  it  may  seem  to  some  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
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early  history  of  Utah,  the  Mormon  villages  founded  in  the  years  following 
the  first  arrival  of  the  "Saints"  were  carefully  planned  communities.  The 
model  from  which  their  design  was  taken  was  the  "Plat  of  the  City  of 
Zion"  prepared  by  Joseph  Smith,  the  founder  of  the  church,  and  first 
adopted  in  Kirtland,  Ohio,  in  1834.  The  plan  was  an  outgrowth  of  the 
ideologies  of  the  intensely  religious  group  to  whom  the  building  of 
perfect  cities  was  a  divine  commandment.  The  Bible  and  the  Book  of 
Mormon  had  been  searched  for  descriptions  of  the  "City  of  Zion."  Such 
statements  as  "it  lieth  four  square,  and  the  length  is  as  large  as  the 
breadth"  helped  set  the  standards.  The  central  city  to  be  built  by  the 
church,  as  explained  by  Parley  P.  Pratt,  one  of  the  early  writers,  was  to 
be  taken  up  into  heaven,  as  was  the  city  of  Enoch,  and  was  to  be  "re- 
newed." The  promise  then  was:  "I  will  lay  thy  stones  with  fair  colors, 
and  lay  thy  foundations  with  sapphires.  And  I  will  make  thy  windows 
agates,  and  thy  gates  of  carbuncles,  and  all  thy  borders  of  pleasant 
stones." 

The  physical  plan  of  the  city  of  Zion  corresponded  closely  with  the 
plans  of  the  cities  actually  laid  out  in  Missouri  and  later  in  Utah  and 
neighboring  states.  The  plan  provided  that  the  city  should  be  one  mile 
square.  The  blocks  were  to  be  square  and  contain  ten  acres  each,  except 
that  the  middle  tier  of  blocks  should  be  50  per  cent  wider  than  the  others. 
The  larger  blocks  were  to  be  sites  for  schools,  churches  and  public  build- 
ings. The  standard  blocks  were  to  be  divided  into  half-acre  lots,  allowing 
twenty  houses  to  the  block.  The  houses  were  to  be  set  twenty-five  feet 
back  from  the  street  line,  and  not  more  than  one  house  was  to  occupy 
any  one  lot.  All  the  people  were  to  live  inside  the  city.  The  streets 
were  established  as  eight  rods  (132  feet)  in  width,  and  were  to  extend 
at  right  angles  to  each  other  due  north  and  south  and  east  and  west. 
Farms,  stables  and  animals  were  to  be  located  outside  of  the  city. 

In  the  actual  building  of  the  communities  many  variations  to  the 
original  plan  were  made.  In  some  cities  and  towns  the  blocks  were  re- 
duced to  four  or  five  acres  in  area  and  the  streets,  except  for  the  two 
intersecting  main  streets  were  reduced  to  100  feet  or  82.5  feet  in  width. 
In  many  instances  the  blocks  were  divided  into  four,  instead  of  twenty, 
lots  and  the  barns  and  corrals  were  located  on  the  city  lot.  This  left  a 
typical  group  of  four  houses  at  each  street  intersection.  Always,  the  farm 
lands  were  located  outside  of  the  city  boundaries  and  the  people  rode  or 
drove  to  and  from  their  work  in  the  fields. 

Agriculture  was  the  established  way  of  life.  The  principal  crops 
would  not  live  on  the  scanty  rainfall  of  the  lower  valleys,  however,  and 
irrigation  was  established,  the  first  of  consequence  in  the  area  which  is 
now  the  United  States. 

The  firm  guidance  of  the  people  by  their  religious  leaders,  interde- 
pendence of  all  upon  water  supplies,  and  the  founding  of  new  towns  by 
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groups  authorized  and  directed  by  the  heads  of  the  church  required 
broad  planning  of  a  comprehensive  nature  remarkable  for  its  time.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  Twelve  Apostles  of  the  Mormon  Church  in  1847 
constituted  the  first  officially  designated  and  authorized  planning  commis- 
sion in  America.  As  the  area  developed,  people  of  all  religious  and 
political  affiliations  became  residents  of  the  state  and  brought  new  and  vital 
ideas  and  enthusiasms  to  the  task  of  conquering  the  desert. 

Unfortunately,  the  clear  thinking  which  is  so  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful establishment  of  new  settlements  far  removed  from  civilization 
is  sometimes  dulled  as  the  major  problems  are  overcome  and  life  and 
reasonable  convenience  and  comfort  are  assured.  The  progress  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  one  era  is  thought  to  be  equally  valid  for  the 
next.  The  very  strength  of  the  early  traditions  and  practices  in  com- 
munity development  in  Utah  made  new  ideas  difficult  to  accept. 

But  times  have  been  changing.  The  rich  mines  of  the  state,  the 
increasing  highway,  rail  and  air  traffic  and  the  phenomenal  growth  of 
industry  have  forced  the  attention  of  all  to  the  fact  that  the  plans  of  1847 
were  not  predicated  upon  the  conditions  of  today.  And  as  1947  differs 
from  the  past,  so  will  it  differ  from  the  future.  In  this  our  centennial 
year,  we  Utahans  must  plan  the  present  and  the  future  with  as  much 
courage  and  vision  as  the  pioneers  used  in  their  great  adventure. 

A  Utah  state  act  passed  in  1925  permitted  cities  and  towns  to  zone. 
Under  this  authority  four  or  five  of  the  larger  cities  were  zoned.  In  1941, 
the  legislature  passed  a  county  planning  enabling  act,  including  zoning, 
and  in  1945  passed  a  similar  act  for  municipal  planning. 

In  the  fall  of  1941  an  official  planning  commission  was  established 
in  Utah  County  primarily  to  plan  the  unincorporated  area  of  the  county, 
but  also  to  bring  cooperation  among  the  dozen  municipalities  which  had 
recently  set  up  unofficial  planning  commissions.  Out  of  the  group,  the 
Utah  County  Planning  Association  was  formed.  The  county  planning 
commission  was  the  legal  and  financial  center  of  activity  with  a  paid  staff 
and  central  office.  Each  of  the  communities  set  up  a  larger  or  smaller  sum 
to  pay  for  services  requested  from  the  office.  One  member  from  each 
community  and  the  seven  members  of  the  county  planning  commission 
constituted  the  voting  membership  of  the  planning  association.  The 
organization  is  still  in  operation.  The  total  budget  approaches  $10,000 
yearly,  which  is  too  small  for  adequate  planning  of  the  area  involved. 
Utah  County  has  been  zoned,  as  have  several  of  the  municipalities.  Land- 
use  and  population  studies,  street  plans,  subdivision  regulations  and 
other  parts  of  the  program  have  been  completed  or  are  in  process  of 
development  in  both  incorporated  and  unincorporated  districts  of  the 
county.  Provo,  the  county  seat  of  Utah  County,  is  the  third  largest  city 
in  Utah,  with  a  population  of  approximately  30,000.  Utah  County  is 
located  immediately  south  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  Salt  Lake  County. 
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With  the  passage  of  the  municipal  planning  enabling  act  of  1945, 
Ogden,  Utah's  second  largest  city,  population  52,000,  and  Weber  County, 
of  which  Ogden  is  the  county  seat,  established  a  joint  city-county  planning 
program.  A  Weber  County  Planning  Commission  and  an  Ogden  City 
Planning  Commission  were  created,  each  consisting  of  seven  members,  but 
with  four  of  the  members  being  on  both  commissions.  Thus,  a  ten-man 
board  constitutes  in  practice  the  two  legal  commissions.  The  organization, 
called  the  Weber  County-Ogden  City  Planning  Commissions,  has  one 
office  staff  jointly  financed  by  the  city  and  the  county.  To  start  with,  a 
three-year  program  has  been  established  with  a  budget  of  $30,000  per 
year. 

In  Weber  County  there  are  nine  incorporated  municipalities  and  sev- 
eral small  unincorporated  communities.  All  of  the  unincorporated  area  is 
included  in  the  planning  program  and  all  of  the  cities  and  towns  are  being 
brought  in  as  rapidly  as  proper  organization  and  financing  questions  can 
be  settled.  Basic  data  studies  have  been  completed  for  more  than  sixty 
square  miles  of  the  county,  including  most  of  the  heavily  populated  area, 
a  master  road  plan  for  the  entire  county  is  ready  for  adoption,  zoning  for 
the  unincorporated  territory  is  in  process,  and  other  studies  are  underway. 

In  several  other  areas  of  the  state,  cooperation  between  cities  and  coun- 
ties in  planning  is  developing.  The  counties  of  Utah  have  a  much  more 
important  place  in  government  than  do  the  counties  of  many  eastern  states. 
In  addition  to  being  the  chief  local  taxing  units  and  carrying  the  relief 
and  welfare  functions,  they  are  the  legislative  and  administrative  author- 
ities for  vast  areas  outside  of  the  incorporated  towns  and  cities.  These 
large  unincorporated  spaces  are,  in  general,  populated  sparsely,  but  con- 
tain the  farm  lands,  watersheds,  mines,  forests,  scenic  and  recreational 
areas  and  other  natural  resources  so  vital  to  the  economy  of  the  state. 

To  further  the  establishment  of  a  centennial  year  program  a  state  cen- 
tennial commission  was  established  several  years  ago.  Its  functions  were 
curtailed  by  the  war,  but  it  was  reactivated  early  last  year.  One  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  centennial  commission  is  that  of  Beautification.  Several  of  the 
members  appointed  to  this  group  were  vitally  interested  in  long-range 
planning  and  succeeded  in  having  the  major  activity  focused  in  that  direc- 
tion. Through  this  program  beautification  committees  have  been  estab- 
lished in  nearly  150  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  state  and  in  most  of  the 
29  counties.  All  of  these  committees  have  as  one  of  their  chief  objectives 
the  development  of  official  planning  commissions  with  adequate  budgets. 
Most  of  them  feel  that  county  and  municipal  cooperation  in  such  planning 
offers  the  only  sure  road  to  accomplishment. 

During  the  past  ten  years,  Utah  has  become  planning  conscious.  A  re- 
markable opportunity  for  the  success  of  planning  commissions  exists  due 
to  the  philosophy  of  cooperation  among  the  people,  the  relatively  un- 
spoiled natural  resources  of  the  state,  the  great  possibilities  for  future  in- 
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dustrial  growth,  the  steady  development  of  the  tourist  and  recreational 
fields  and  the  close  working  relationship  already  existing  among  cities  and 
counties. 

Utah's  planning  is  certain  to  become  more  and  more  metropolitan  in 
nature.  Nowhere  in  the  state  does  one  political  subdivision  seek  to  go  its 
own  way  in  disregard  of  the  areas  adjacent  to  its  borders  or  the  cities  and 
towns  in  its  vicinity.  City,  county  and  state  planning  in  Utah  is  develop- 
ing on  a  sound,  comprehensive  basis  which  will  be  of  national  significance 
in  the  next  decade.  The  Utah  Centennial  Commission,  the  Utah  State 
Municipal  League,  the  Association  of  County  Officials,  civic  clubs,  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  church  groups  and  citizens  are  placing  themselves  be- 
hind this  great  movement.  The  watchwords  are  permanence,  comprehen- 
siveness and  freedom  from  political  influence.  Many  major  problems  await 
solution,  but  the  pattern  for  accomplishment  is  becoming  clear. 

Reporter's  Summary 

GEORGE  N.  WALLACE 

Executive  Director 
Montgomery  County  (Ohio)  Planning  Commission 

Mr.  Charles  McKim  Norton,  Executive  Vice-President,  Regional  Plan 
Association,  Inc.,  New  York,  presided  at  the  session  on  metropolitan  and 
regional  planning.  This  session  was  unique  as  compared  to  the  other  formal 
sessions  in  that  most  of  the  speakers  delivered  their  messages  extemporane- 
ously rather  than  by  reading  from  their  previously  prepared  papers.  In  the 
opinion  of  your  reporter,  this  added  interest  to  the  session. 

At  the  request  of  the  presiding  officer,  Mr.  Charles  Eliot,  Planning  Con- 
sultant, gave  an  impromptu  summary  report  on  the  session.  He  stated  that 
there  were  two  general  types  of  agencies  in  this  field :  ( 1 )  those  dealing  with 
metropolitan  problems,  and  (2)  those  concerned  with  regional  or  area  phases. 
In  commenting  on  the  organizational  side  of  planning,  he  mentioned  that 
most  agencies  failed  to  get  plans  accomplished  due  to  lack  of  organized  sup- 
port by  all  other  agencies  involved.  He  emphasized  the  need  for  a  new  way 
or  approach  to  get  the  job  done  and  suggested  that  all  agencies  involved 
should  work  together  as  a  co-ordinating  agency.  By  this  approach  the  authori- 
tative agency  could  take  a  "this  is  what  we  are  going  to  do"  attitude.  The 
work  would  then  be  done  as  a  single  team.  However,  the  development  agency 
or  corporation  must  represent  all  planning  levels. 

Mr.  Norton,  in  closing  the  session,  made  the  following  comments: 

"Experience  of  the  past  nine  years  in  New  York  has  shown  that  laws  and 
powers  are  not  enough  to  achieve  city  planning. 

"In  its  statement  on  the  New  York  City  Charter  provisions  relating  to 
city  planning,  the  Charter  Revision  Commission  said  in  1937:  'The  task  of 
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planning  for  the  physical  development  of  the  city  demands  a  long-range  pro- 
gram, preparation  of  which  should  be  entrusted  to  a  body  as  independent  of 
political  control  as  possible  and  so  organized  that  there  will  be  continuity  in 
its  policy  and  program.' 

"The  charter  adopted  in  the  following  year  contains  what  was  then  re- 
garded as  the  best  possible  planning  setup — broad  powers,  paid  commission- 
ers and  a  clear  mandate  to  take  the  long  and  steady  view  on  behalf  of  all  of 
the  people  of  the  city.  We  now  know,  however,  that  besides  charter  pro- 
visions there  must  be  the  will  to  plan — in  the  city  administration,  the  chair- 
man of  the  commission,  members  of  the  commission  and  in  the  public  mind. 
We  have  lacked  confidence  in  the  benefits  of  real  planning  for  New  York  and 
perhaps  courage  to  face  the  realities  which  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
facts  of  living  and  doing  business  in  this  city  would  bring  to  light. 

"The  commission  since  its  inception  has  been  starved  financially  so  that  its 
staff  has  always  been  burdened  with  routine  work  relating  to  details  of  zoning 
and  mapping.  The  public  is  beginning  to  wonder  why,  with  a  city  planning 
commission  and  technical  department  of  planning,  problems  such  as  traffic 
and  parking  and  zoning  revision  are  either  expensively  farmed  out  to  outside 
engineering  firms  or  left  to  drift. 

"The  commission's  opportunity  for  practical  planning  and  its  broad 
powers  over  zoning,  the  capital  budget  and  the  city  map  have  not  in  recent 
years  been  matched  by  its  leadership.  Although  the  city  charter  specifies  that 
the  primary  duty  of  the  planning  commission  is  to  prepare  a  workable  master 
plan  for  the  city,  this  objective  has  apparently  been  discarded  for  a  policy  of 
'limited  objectives'  as  though  the  chief  duty  of  a  planning  commission  is  to 
act  as  an  expediter  of  construction.  City  planning  in  New  York  has  been  one 
of  the  best  kept  public  secrets  of  our  time.  The  commission  has  not  published 
an  annual  report  since  1940. 

"There  are  encouraging  signs,  however,  of  a  rebirth  of  planning  in  New 
York.  We  have  a  new  administration  which  is  not  yet  permanently  committed 
to  a  policy  of  starving  or  by-passing  the  planning  commission.  Some  members 
of  the  commission  are  becoming  restless  under  a  policy  of  limiting  their  work 
to  short-term  and  routine  problems. 

"The  possibilities  of  the  usefulness  of  a  well-staffed  planning  commission 
to  the  chief  executive  of  the  city  await  recognition  by  our  mayor  who  has  been 
wrestling  virtually  singlehanded  with  post-war  development  problems.  Our 
planning  problem  in  New  York  is  not  one  of  getting  legislation  but  one  of 
the  right  men,  proper  organization  and  sound  leadership." 


Urban  Redevelopment  Is  Under  Way 

i 

Detroit 

CHARLES  F.  EDGECOMB 
Director-Secretary,  Detroit  Housing  Commission 

It  seems  appropriate  at  this  time  to  quote  from  Mayor  Edward  J.  Jeffries' 
introduction  to  the  Detroit  Plan  because  in  a  few  words  he  has  ably  expressed 
the  thinking  of  the  progressive  element  in  our  community: 

Detroit  herein  presents  its  plan  for  slum  clearance,  blight  eradication,  and 
the  effort  to  turn  back  the  progression  which,  as  in  most  other  cities,  threatens 
to  ultimatly  turn  Detroit  into  a  vast  area  of  physical  decay. 

This  plan  is  being  administered  by  the  Detroit  Housing  Commission  and 
the  test  area  initially  accepted  for  redevelopment  is  scheduled  for  housing. 
It  must  be  emphasized,  however,  that  the  Detroit  Plan  is  not  in  its  essential 
a  housing  plan. 

If  the  effort  in  this  initial  test  area  is  a  success — and  private  builders, 
realtors,  tax  experts  and  public  officials  seem  united  in  agreement  that  it  will 
succeed — it  will  be  repeated  on  a  larger  scale  and  with  development  other 
than  housing. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  Detroit  officials  that  too  often  talk  of  rehabilitating 
blight  areas  has  been  confined  to  the  single  track  thought  that  such  rehabilita- 
tion must  always  be  built  around  new  housing.  This  philosophy  overlooks 
both  the  fact  that  industrial  and  commercial  decay  contribute  to  blight,  and 
the  further  fact  that  the  would-be  commercial  or  industrial  developer  of  a 
blight  area  finds  himself  confronted  with  the  same  practical  barriers  which 
have  so  effectively  halted  the  efforts  of  the  home  planner. 

Detroit  feels  sure  that  this  plan  contains  the  answer  to  what  I  personally 
regard  as  the  most  serious  municipal  problem  of  this  generation.  We  are  not 
sure  it  is  the  complete  answer  and  recognize  that  the  practical  working  out 
of  this  test  area  may  suggest  necessary  modification.  We  will  be  watching 
for  indications  of  necessary  amendment  and  anticipate  that  the  not-too  dis- 
tant future  will  permit  our  reporting  to  other  cities  on  a  program  tested 
in  actuality  and  proven  by  practical  results. 

Detroit,  like  other  major  cities  of  the  nation,  is  faced  with  the  problem  of 
decay  at  its  heart.  We  present  here  the  Detroit  Plan  for  solution  of  this 
problem  of  urban  blight.  Our  plan  is  not  suggested  as  the  final  or  perfect 
answer  but  as  a  suggestion  which  may  be  used,  and  which  we  hope  will  be 
improved  upon  by  work  in  other  cities. 

To  the  initiated  in  the  problems  of  a  metropolitan  area,  the  story  of 
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blight  needs  no  explanation.  All  are  familiar  with  the  basic  danger  signals: 
the  decline  of  property  values,  the  flight  of  old  residents,  the  increased  ratio 
between  tenants  and  home  owners,  and  the  growth  of  the  slums. 

The  results  are  equally  obvious.  In  Detroit,  as  in  other  cities,  schools 
and  other  public  installations  have  been  left  only  partly  used  by  the  flight  of 
residents  to  new  neighborhoods.  As  contributions  from  the  blight  area  to  the 
general  financial  support  of  the  city  have  decreased,  area  obligations  for  po- 
lice, fire  and  health  protection  have  become  an  increasing  drain  upon  the  city 
treasury.  In  Detroit,  as  in  most  cities,  the  blight  has  particularly  struck  areas 
immediately  surrounding  the  high-value  downtown  commercial  district,  and 
has  led  to  speculation  as  to  whether  this  district,  so  essential  to  the  general 
financial  welfare  of  the  city,  can  be  maintained  surrounded  by  an  ever  increas- 
ing zone  of  slum  property. 

We  will  minimize  in  our  discussion  the  need  for  slum  clearance  because 
this  conference  is  composed  of  those  who  have  heard  time  and  again  the  sor- 
did details  of  the  blight  evils  and  we  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  those 
present  agree  that  slums  should  be  eliminated.  I  have  discussed  the  human 
and  economic  losses  of  slum  property  many  times  with  the  owners  of  blighted 
areas  without  too  much  success.  In  fact,  they  gave  me  the  same  recognition 
and  consideration  that  is  usually  reserved  for  baby  snatchers.  This  discussion 
will  confine  itself  as  much  as  possible  to  a  method  of  rehabilitation. 

Detroit,  like  other  cities,  sought  the  basic  causes  and  possible  basic  rem- 
edies. It  was  suggested  initially  that  the  slum  area  could  best  be  cleared  and 
the  slum  districts  resettled  through  erection  of  project  housing  by  the  Federal 
Public  Housing  Authority.  Immediate  objections  became  apparent. 

It  was  suggested,  with  considerable  reason,  that  sole  dependence  upon 
public  housing  to  turn  back  the  blight  progression  could  only  lead  ultimately 
to  an  entire  city  of  subsidized  housing.  It  was  further  pointed  out  that  sur- 
rounding the  central  commercial  district  with  an  increasing  number  of  in- 
habitants of  subsidized  housing  would  not  be  conducive  to  the  maintenance 
of  that  district.  Attention  was  given  to  the  possibility  of  redeveloping  and 
resetting  the  area  through  private  investment.  The  immediate  obstacle  in 
Detroit  was  identical  to  that  met  by  other  cities  with  the  same  thought.  Ac- 
quiring developed  land,  even  though  the  housing  upon  it  is  of  a  slum  type, 
leads  to  an  acquisition  cost  beyond  the  capabilities  of  either  the  speculative  or 
investment  builder.  It  is  apparent  that  private  enterprise  cannot  build  an 
economically  sound  housing  unit  if  it  is  necessary  to  spend  $4,000  to  acquire, 
clear  and  develop  a  40-foot  lot.  Detroit,  therefore,  approached  the  problem 
of  how  to  provide  for  private  enterprise  building  sites  within  the  budget  of 
the  private  builder.  This  led  to  the  program  now  known  as  the  "Detroit 
Plan." 

When  the  Detroit  Plan  was  initially  conceived,  rough  drafts  were  com- 
pleted and  private  developers,  as  represented  by  the  Construction  Industry 
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Council  and  the  Detroit  Metropolitan  Association  of  Home  Builders,  were 
called  in  to  act  as  critics  and  cooperators  with  City  officials  in  the  drafting 
of  a  final  program. 

The  study  between  city  and  cooperating  heads  of  the  private  construction 
industry  resulted  in  this  plan  to  clear  slums  on  a  basis  whereby  the  city  of 
Detroit  will  take  an  initial  loss  on  land  acquisition  and  preparation  and  later 
recover  that  loss  through  increased  tax  revenues  from  the  redeveloped  site. 
To  start  the  program,  the  city  council  has  approved  acquisition  by  condem- 
nation of  approximately  100  acres  of  slum  territory  near  the  heart  of  the  city. 

This  area  is  predominantly  residential ;  5 1  per  cent  of  the  structures  were 
completed  prior  to  the  year  1900,  and  are  92  per  cent  tenant  occupied.  Here 
is  a  good  example  of  that  vicious  practice  of  profitable  absentee-ownership  of 
slum  properties.  This  business  of  exploiting  municipal  decay  became  particu- 
larly profitable  during  the  war  when  safety  and  health  codes  were  relaxed 
because  of  the  housing  and  material  shortage  and  the  more  important  prob- 
lem of  winning  a  war.  Profitable  milking  of  slums  has  been  a  great  deterrent 
to  their  elimination,  and  much  good  could  be  done  by  legislating  the  profit 
out  of  this  type  of  enterprise.  I  say  this  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  any  effort 
to  eliminate  the  attractiveness  of  operating  slum  property  will  be  labelled 
communistic  by  those  who  prosper  on  the  perpetuation  of  blight  and  its 
attendant  human  miseries. 

From  the  financial  viewpoint,  the  survey  shows  that  the  average  rent  per 
month  in  the  area  is  $19.95.  The  large  family  enjoying  this  rent  in  too  many 
instances  is  crowded  into  a  partitioned  space  too  small  for  health  and  decency. 
With  this  rent,  also  goes  a  sporting  chance  to  use  community  toilet  facilities. 
We  mention  this  fact  so  that  you  can  more  accurately  gauge  the  degree  of 
sympathy  that  should  be  given  the  poor  landlord  who  only  charges  $19.95 
per  month  rent.  Detroit  set  out  to  determine  what  it  would  cost  to  acquire 
this  area.  Based  upon  present  assessed  valuations,  current  market  prices  and 
prior  experience  with  condemnation  juries,  the  conclusion  was  reached  that 
the  entire  100  acres  could  be  acquired  and  cleared  for  new  construction  at  a 
gross  cost  of  $3,750,000.  Further  estimating  indicated  that  the  redeveloped 
land  could  be  sold  to  private  builders  at  a  fair  land-use  value  of  $860,000. 

Offhand,  it  would  appear  then  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  city  to 
invest  $2,890,000  in  the  development.  In  fairness,  however,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  as  the  area  now  exists  it  badly  needs  certain  community  improve- 
ments. There  is  a  drastic  shortage  of  park  and  play  space,  land  is  needed  for 
an  express  highway  bordering  the  development,  and  other  necessities  are 
considered  essential  to  a  going  metropolitan  area.  Based  upon  these  city  plan- 
ning commission's  estimates  of  the  needs  for  the  100-acre  area,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  a  $950,000  expenditure  must  in  any  case  be  made  to  acquire  and 
clear  property  for  civic  improvements. 

In  estimating  the  total  city  investment  in  the  Detroit  plan  for  redevelop- 
ment of  the  100  acres,  it  was  therefore  decided  fair  and  equitable  to  subtract 
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from  the  $2,890,000  figure  the  $950,000  which,  must  in  any  case  be  ex- 
pended. This  subtraction  leaves  $1,940,000  as  the  net  community  investment 
which  Detroit  will  put  into  the  area. 

The  question  arises  as  to  how  the  city  will  get  this  money  back.  If  there 
were  but  one  100-acre  blight  area,  a  city  the  size  of  Detroit  could  absorb  the 
$1,940,000  investment  and  count  it  as  well  spent.  In  Detroit,  however,  this 
is  but  a  beginning,  and  the  question  of  repayment  of  the  money,  or  rather  its 
return  to  a  revolving  fund  for  future  development,  is  essential. 

In  1944-45,  the  100-acre  slum  area  was  assessed  at  $2,285,585.  On  the 
basis  of  the  1944-45  city  tax  rate,  the  area  produced  in  city  tax  revenue  a 
total  of  $66,450. 

Private  developers  interested  in  reconstruction  of  the  area  foresee  its  use 
as  the  site  for  a  group  of  planned  $5,000  housing  units.  The  $5,000  figure 
is  based  on  1944  economy  and  must  be  revised  at  the  time  of  construction  to 
fit  into  the  then  existing  price  pattern.  An  important  factor  at  arriving  at 
this  $5,000  figure  is  3%  per  cent  financing  promised  by  a  Detroit  banking 
interest.  Based  upon  this  plan,  it  is  apparent  that  the  assessed  valuation  after 
redevelopment  will  total  approximately  $6,820,000.  Using  as  a  gauge  the 
1944-45  city  tax  rate,  the  redeveloped  area  would  produce  an  annual  $200,- 
650  in  city  revenue.  In  other  words,  when  the  redevelopment  is  completed, 
the  city  of  Detroit  will  receive  each  year  from  the  area  $134,200  more  in  city 
tax  revenue  than  was  taken  in  during  the  year  1944-45.  Rough  mathematics 
indicate  that  the  $1,940,000  community  investment  would  yield  6.92  per 
cent  interest,  and  would  thus  be  liquidated  in  a  15-year  period,  and  that  in 
22  years  the  city  would  pay  not  only  this  net  investment  but  would,  in  addi- 
tion, get  back  the  $950,000  investment  for  community  improvements. 

The  theory  advanced  by  Mayor  Jeffries  is  that  the  city  of  Detroit  should 
allocate  $2,000,000,  or  2  per  cent  of  the  total  tax  budget,  each  year  for  slum 
clearance.  This  sum  will  be  placed  in  a  revolving  fund.  The  proceeds  from 
the  resale  of  these  acquired  properties  would,  of  course,  be  left  in  or  returned 
to  the  revolving  fund.  In  other  words,  the  $2,000,000  annual  contribution 
would  be  used  in  its  entirety  for  slum  clearance  purposes.  All  our  studies  in 
relation  to  the  $2,000,000  annual  contribution  and  the  revolving  fund  theory 
indicate  that  at  the  end  of  15  years,  or  in  the  year  1960-61,  Detroit  will  have 
reclaimed  and  redeveloped  1,325  acres  of  blighted  area.  In  projecting  this 
theory  15  years  in  advance,  as  we  did  to  arrive  at  this  figure,  a  certain  amount 
of  crystal  gazing  was  involved.  For  instance,  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
how  much  property  would  be  worth  in  every  blighted  area  in  town  10  or  15 
years  from  now,  nor  will  our  municipal  improvements  remain  constant  for 
every  100  acres.  These  and  other  unpredictable  factors  make  our  conclusions 
at  the  best  a  rough  estimate  and  they  are  being  used  here  merely  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  possibilities  opened  up  by  a  direct  expenditure  of  2  per 
cent  of  our  annual  tax  budget. 

In  arriving  at  this  formula  for  financing  the  project,  the  Detroit  Housing 
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Commission  explored  all  known  theories  of  municipal  slum  clearance  plans. 
Among  various  methods  studied  were  the  issuance  of  bonds,  tax  freezing,  and 
combinations  of  these  various  ideas.  We  arrived  at  our  present  simplified 
form  of  financing  after  we  had  decided  that  the  others  were  too  cumbersome. 
Which  reminds  us  that  when  the  runnel  under  the  Detroit  River  connecting 
the  city  of  Detroit  and  Windsor,  Canada,  was  constructed,  a  contest  was  held 
and  a  prize  was  offered  to  the  person  submitting  the  best  name  for  the  tunnel. 
Thousands  of  people  stayed  awake  nights  conjuring  up  ideal  names.  The 
winning  name  was  "The  Detroit- Windsor  Tunnel." 

This  entire  program  has  been  worked  out  without  consideration  of  the 
potential  benefits  through  passage  of  the  Wagner-Ellender-Taft  Housing  Bill. 
There  has  been  some  misunderstanding  about  Detroit's  attitude  towards  the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft  Bill  because  of  the  brief  treatment  given  the  act  in  our 
publication.  This  conference  seems  an  ideal  time  and  place  to  clarify  our 
thinking  on  this  subject.  We  definitely  need  the  W-E-T  Bill.  The  enactment 
of  this  bill  would  virtually  wipe  out  the  need  for  any  municipal  investment 
other  than  funds  needed  for  community  improvements,  such  as  parks,  schools, 
roads,  etc. 

It  is  felt  that  an  essential  of  the  Detroit  Plan  is  complete  publicity  and,  as 
nearly  general  as  possible,  a  public  understanding  of  the  problem,  the  purpose 
of  the  plan  and  the  results  of  its  success.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  city  of  Detroit 
to  keep  very  careful  records  and  make  a  thorough  step-by-step  history  of  this 
program,  with  the  thought  in  mind  of  improving  or  modifying  our  formula  in 
accordance  with  knowledge  gained  during  this  initial  development. 

Because  of  the  obvious  need  for  low-rent  homes,  and  because  of  the 
additional  public  relations  factor,  it  seems  obvious  that  the  initial  start  should 
be  made  with  the  low-rent  home.  To  get  actual  demolition  under  way,  it  is 
proposed  that  present  residents  of  the  100-acre  site  will,  when  the  land  has 
been  condemned,  be  admitted  to  residence  in  newly-constructed  public  hous- 
ing projects.  This  will  permit  the  destruction  of  the  buildings  in  which  they 
now  live. 

The  close  cooperation  between  the  private  builder  and  the  city  official  is 
also  regarded  as  an  essential  to  the  plan.  Detroit,  like  other  cities,  has  experi- 
enced in  the  past  efforts  by  each  group  to  do  the  job  alone.  All  led  to  failure. 
Planning  entirely  from  the  city  hall  or  Washington  inevitably  led  to  criticism 
that  it  was  an  "ivory  tower"  program.  Similarly,  the  plans  of  private  builders 
invariably  led  to  the  governmental  criticism  that  too  much  public  money  was 
being  sought  for  a  profit-making  individual. 

As  we  face  this  problem  realistically  we  must  recognize  that  our  first 
humane  obligation  is  to  rehouse  those  presently  living  in  the  area  planned 
for  redevelopment.  This,  of  course,  means  low-rent  housing,  but  there  is 
another  important  factor  that  we  must  consider — that  is  the  desire  of  many 
middle-income  groups  to  live  close  to  the  downtown  area.  These  people 
should  be  provided  for  and,  in  doing  so,  we  minimize  the  danger  of  establish- 
ing economic  ghettos  through  our  redevelopment  program. 
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After  a  thorough  study  of  the  various  controversial  factors  involved,  the 
following  five-point  program  was  submitted  to  the  common  council  of  the 
city  of  Detroit: 

1.  That  the  City  of  Detroit  start  immediate  condemnation  proceedings  on 
the  area  of  approximately  100  acres  bounded  by  Hastings  Street  on  the  west, 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  on  the  east,  Gratiot  Avenue  on  the  north  and 
Lafayette  Street  on  the  South. 

2.  That  the  property  so  acquired  to  be  held  by  the  city  of  Detroit  until 
such  time  as  the  housing  vacancy  factor  is  great  enough  to  allow  the  dis- 
placement of  persons  now  living  in  the  area. 

3.  That  after  vacating  the  tenants  in  the  area  the  city  will  demolish  all 
existing  structures,  determine  what  land  is  needed  for  schools,  parks,  street- 
widening,  and  other  public  purposes,  then  sell  the  remaining  land,  preferably 
to  private  enterprise,  for  housing  and  incidental  commercial  development  at 
a  price  in  keeping  with  the  existing  market  and  land  use. 

4.  That  there  be  a  minimum  amount  of  restrictions  placed  on  private 
enterprise  in  their  development  of  this  area.    But,  to  avoid  a  repetition  of 
slum  conditions,  it  is  recommended  that  home  construction  should  conform  to 
certain  broad  specifications.   There  should  be  no  more  than  thirty  dwelling 
units  to  the  acre,  the  land  coverage  limited  to  25  per  cent,  and  a  uniform 
type  of  architecture  should  be  maintained. 

5.  The  council  would  allocate  sufficient  funds  in  the  budget  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  acquisition. 

The  common  council  approved  the  necessary  appropriations  and  condem- 
nation proceedings  are  under  way  on  this  project. 

We  have  not  agreed  on  the  details  and  methods  of  disposing  of  this 
property  for  redevelopment  but  we  will  have  that  ironed  out  long  before  we 
start  to  clear  the  site.  It  is  one  of  the  details  that  will  probably  be  com- 
promised before  it  is  officially  adopted.  For  instance,  there  is  one  school  of 
thought  that  says  the  city  should  make  the  site  and  building  plans  and  keep 
complete  control  of  the  home  development.  I  would  think  that  this  would  be 
about  as  much  private  enterprise  as  the  welfare  or  the  fire  departments. 

There  is  the  middle  of  the  road  group  which  believes  that  the  city  should 
prepare  the  site  plans  and  make  available  to  interested  capital  basic  drawings 
of  utilities,  streets,  etc.,  and  then  set  up  a  committee  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  building  department,  city  plan  commission  and  the  housing  com- 
mission to  check  the  proposals  of  potential  builders  in  the  area  to  see  that 
they  conform  with  broad  specifications  as  to  density,  architecture  and  land 
coverage.  I,  personally,  go  along  with  this  group. 

The  other  extremists  in  the  picture  believe  that  the  city  should  take  out  the 
property  needed  for  its  municipal  improvements  and  auction  off  the  rest  of 
the  property  to  the  highest  bidder.  This  would  leave  the  area  wide  open  to 
exploitation  by  speculators.  Now  that  condemnation  proceedings  have 
started  we  will  iron  out  the  administrative  details  as  we  get  to  them.  Again, 
I  remind  you  that  this  is  an  experimental  project. 
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II 

Indianapolis 

OTTO  K.  JENSEN 
Executive  Secretary,  Indianapolis  Redevelopment  Commission 

Citizens  and  officials  of  Indianapolis,  like  those  of  every  other  urban 
center,  have  done  a  lot  of  talking  about  slum  clearance.  Fourteen  years  ago 
some  young  men  with  a  bent  toward  statistics  and  analysis  compiled  some 
rather  elaborate  figures  to  prove  that  slum  areas  cost  these  urban  communities 
a  great  deal  of  money.  A  typical  slum  area  was  studied  and  what  disease  and 
crime  control  cost  the  taxpayers  was  graphically  set  forth.  If  anyone  needed 
convincing,  these  figures  proved  beyond  doubt  that  such  areas  are  a  real  drain 
upon  the  rest  of  the  community,  to  say  nothing  of  their  aesthetic  and  humani- 
tarian aspects. 

What  Indianapolis  did  about  the  problem  at  that  time  was  very  different 
from  what  it  is  doing  today.  That  was  the  year  1933,  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment was  just  beginning  to  open  the  valves  of  the  pipelines  of  federal  aid. 
So,  in  common  with  sister  cities  all  over  the  land,  Indianapolis  went  to  Wash- 
ington to  ask  that  she  be  included  in  the  list  of  cities  to  "make  work"  and 
prime  the  economic  pump;  a  federal  low-cost  housing  project  for  Negroes, 
built  in  one  of  the  slum  areas,  was  one  result. 

That  type  of  slum  clearance  did  not  satisfy  many  people  in  Indianapolis, 
and  some,  who  went  a  little  more  deeply  into  the  problem,  came  out  with  the 
idea  that  while  the  federal  government  might  demonstrate  the  need  for  slum 
clearance,  it  never  could  accomplish  more  than  a  token  result.  The  more  they 
talked,  the  more  they  believed  that  total  slum  clearance  is  a  very  big  job  and 
more  slums  would  be  cleared,  and  more  soundly  planned  and  executed,  if 
every  urban  community  would  undertake  to  work  out  its  own  salvation. 

Out  of  four  years  of  discussion,  culminating  in  the  semi-official  delibera- 
tions of  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  Post- War  Planning,  ideas  finally  crystal- 
lized. In  a  word,  these  citizens  concluded  that  there  is  a  part  for  government, 
local  government,  to  play,  but  that  the  main  obligation  rests  upon  private 
enterprise.  They  said,  to  keep  their  thinking  clear,  that  it  is  best  to  realize 
that  slum  clearance  is  not  necessarily  the  same  thing  as  new  low-cost  housing. 
The  problem,  they  said,  is  primarily  what  a  community  should  do  about  its 
blighted  areas,  and  the  best  use  of  the  blighted  land  was  the  goal  to  be 
reached.  It  appeared  perfectly  obvious  that  private  enterprise  would  not  be 
able  either  to  obtain  possession  of  all  the  land  in  such  areas  without  extra- 
ordinary powers  that  government  probably  should  not  confer  upon  private 
citizens,  or  to  absorb  the  excess  cost  of  the  "improvements"  on  these  blighted 
areas  in  preparing  them  for  re-use. 

Out  of  such  thinking  came  the  Indianapolis  redevelopment  law,  enacted 
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by  the  1945  session  of  the  Indiana  legislature.  No  effort  was  made  to  repeal 
or  amend  this  law  in  the  1947  session  recently  adjourned. 

The  method  that  was  chosen  under  the  Indiana  act  was  to  provide  for  the 
acquisition  of  these  blighted  areas  by  a  department  of  the  city  and  for  the 
clearance,  replatting  and  replanning  of  the  areas  and  the  resale  of  the  land 
subject  to  appropriate  restrictions.  A  special  taxing  district  was  created  to  levy 
taxes  to  pay  the  costs.  The  legislature  did  not  enact  a  housing  law,  and,  in 
fact,  expressly  forbade  the  commission  to  build  any  new  structures. 

The  redevelopment  act  is  administered  by  five  commissioners  who  are 
appointed  by  trustees  who  are  in  turn  selected,  one  by  the  judge  of  the  circuit 
court,  two  by  the  president  of  the  city  council,  and  two  by  the  mayor.  The 
commission  has  the  duty  of  selecting  blighted  areas  and  making  plans  for 
redeveloping  such  areas. 

When  the  commission  has  by  declaratory  resolution  selected  a  blighted 
area  and  has  made  appropriate  plans  for  its  redevelopment,  these  plans  are 
submitted  to  the  city  plan  commission  for  approval.  Upon  approval  of  the 
plans  by  the  plan  commission,  the  redevelopment  commission  then  holds  a 
public  hearing  on  the  question  of  the  "public  utility  and  benefit"  of  the  pro- 
posed project  to  the  taxing  district.  All  persons  who  are  taxpayers  in  the 
taxing  district  or  who  are  in  any  manner  affected  by  the  proceedings  may 
file  remonstrances  and  appear  and  be  heard  on  all  questions  before  the  com- 
mission. An  appeal  is  granted  to  the  superior  court,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
remonstrate rs  the  right  to  contest  the  reasonableness  of  the  commission's 
finding  on  the  usefulness  or  value  of  the  proposed  project,  i.  e.,  its  "public 
utility  and  benefit"  to  the  residents  of  the  district. 

If  the  finding  of  the  commission  that  a  project  is  of  "public  utility  and 
benefit"  is  affirmed  by  the  judges  of  the  superior  court,  the  commission  may 
then  proceed  to  acquire  the  land  by  purchase  or,  if  necessary,  by  condem- 
nation. The  commission  may  exclude  certain  of  the  property  from  the  plan 
if,  in  its  opinion,  this  exclusion  will  not  interfere  with  the  redevelopment  of 
the  area. 

Owners  of  property  within  the  area,  if  their  property  is  not  excluded  by 
the  commission,  and  if  they  are  unable  to  agree  with  the  commission  on  a 
fair  purchase  price,  may,  of  course,  defend  any  condemnation  proceedings  on 
any  proper  grounds  or  may  question  only  the  value  to  be  placed  on  their 
property.  After  the  property  has  thus  been  acquired,  it  is  cleared  and  sold 
under  the  provisions  and  limitations  provided  by  the  statute. 

The  act  is  limited  in  its  scope  to  rid  the  city  of  a  blighted  area  and  to  pro- 
vide a  plan  for  redevelopment  of  the  area.  The  redevelopment  is  actually 
completed  by  those  who  repurchase  for  use.  The  law  permits  acquisition  of 
land  by  other  departments  of  the  city  for  its  lawful  purposes. 

For  the  past  eighteen  months  our  commission  has  inspected  seven  or 
eight  of  the  blighted  areas  of  Indianapolis  and  selected  one  of  these  areas 
for  intensive  study.  This  area  is  known  as  the  Fall  Creek  area ;  it  lies  within 
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one  and  one-half  miles  of  the  center  of  our  city,  and  is  considered  the  city's 
largest  and  worst  blighted  area.  The  area  consists  of  178.11  acres,  its  popula- 
tion is  1,648,  and  it  is  almost  exclusively  populated  by  Negroes.  Our  first 
step  was  to  contract  with  one  of  the  title  companies  to  furnish  us  with  the 
name  of  the  record  owner,  the  correct  legal  description,  the  date  of  the  plat, 
where  and  when  recorded,  the  type  of  conveyance  by  which  the  record  owner 
obtained  title,  assessed  value  of  land  and  improvements  as  well  as  other  perti- 
nent information.  These  reports  numbered  557,  and  cost  the  commission 
$557.  Our  next  step  was  to  take  an  inventory  of  what  was  in  the  area;  this 
included  an  inventory  of  underground  utilities,  streets  and  structures  as  well 
as  people. 

Three  appraisers  were  employed  to  work  independently,  and  to  furnish 
the  commission  with  a  detailed  report  on  each  of  the  386  structures  in  the 
area,  two  photographs  of  each  structure,  and  each  appraiser's  judgment  on  the 
value  of  each  lot  or  tract  and  improvements,  if  any.  The  appraisal  work  was 
done  for  total  fees  of  $5,343.  The  total  appraisal  value  of  the  area  is 
$875,000,  compared  to  an  assessed  value  of  $504,000. 

The  necessary  social  and  economic  studies  were  conducted  for  the  com- 
mission by  the  staff  of  Indianapolis's  famous  Planner  House,  a  Negro  settle- 
ment institution.  As  stated  in  the  introduction  to  their  report:  "The  purpose 
of  this  study  is  to  provide  an  analysis  of  the  families  residing  in  the  area 
under  consideration  for  redevelopment  by  the  Indianapolis  Redevelopment 
Commission.  This  analysis  will  attempt  to  provide  answers  to  some  of  the 
questions  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  structure  of  families,  their  back- 
ground, their  present  occupational  and  economic  status,  their  housing  and 
living  situation  and  some  understanding  of  their  health  and  life  in  the  com- 
munity." The  report  contained  139  pages  and  93  separate  tables;  it  cost  the 
commission  $565.81. 

Mr.  Lawrence  V.  Sheridan,  an  Indianapolis  man  who  is  well  known  as  a 
city  planner,  was  retained  to  make  the  necessary  land-use  studies  and  to  pre- 
pare all  plats  and  maps,  the  plan  of  redevelopment  and  the  specifications 
covering  same.  He  worked  with  other  city  departments  and  ascertained  the 
needs  for  parks,  playgrounds,  flood  control  work,  boulevards  and  lands  for 
extension  of  recreational  facilities  for  Crispus  Attucks  high  school. 

By  declaratory  resolution  adopted  by  the  commission  on  November  6, 
1946,  the  area  was  declared  to  be  blighted;  the  resolution  and  plan  for  re- 
development were  submitted  to  the  city  plan  commission  for  recommendation 
and  approval.  The  approval  was  given  on  November  25,  1946,  and  published 
notices  were  given  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  redevelopment  district  of  a  public 
hearing  which  was  held  on  January  2,  1947.  Fourteen  written  remonstrances 
were  filed  and  all  parties  desiring  to  be  heard  were  heard;  the  objections  were 
reviewed  by  the  commission  and  on  February  5,  1947,  its  confirmatory  reso- 
lution was  adopted. 

The  signers  of  nine  of  the  remonstrances  took  an  appeal  to  the  Marion 
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County  superior  court  within  the  ten-day  statutory  period.  All  appeals  were 
consolidated  and  heard  as  one  case  by  the  five  judges  of  the  court.  Twelve 
days  were  taken  for  the  trial  and  on  March  17  the  court  in  a  four-to-one 
decision  held  that  it  would  be  of  public  utility  and  benefit  to  acquire  the 
blighted  area  in  question  for  the  purpose  of  redevelopment.  No  appeals  have 
been  taken  from  the  judgment  of  the  court. 

The  commission  is  now  engaged  in  negotiating  with  the  owners  for  the 
purchase  of  property.  We  have  been  having  satisfactory  success  in  these 
negotiations.  After  acquisition,  we  will  clear  and  prepare  the  tract  for  our 
redevelopment  program,  and  be  ready  to  sell  to  individuals  for  development. 
The  commission  has  received  many  inquiries  from  firms  and  individuals  who 
are  interested  in  acquiring  land  in  the  area,  some  for  investment  purposes 
and  some  for  home  sites. 

The  funds  available  for  use  of  the  commission  are  the  proceeds  of  a  ten 
cent  tax  on  each  $100  of  taxable  property  within  the  city,  which,  in  1946, 
produced  in  excess  of  $553,000.  The  same  levy  was  made  for  collection  in 
1947.  You  might  be  interested  to  know  that  in  making  the  levy  for  each 
year  the  commission  did  not  receive  a  single  objection  from  taxpayers.  All 
receipts  from  sale  of  lands  to  private  capital  and  other  city  departments,  rents, 
etc.  are  placed  in  the  redevelopment  fund  for  use  in  clearing  other  blighted 
areas  in  the  city. 

Now,  while  all  these  steps  have  been  taken,  it  does  not  mean  that  this 
blighted  area  will  be  transformed  into  a  garden  spot  tomorrow.  The  existing 
housing  shortage  has  caused  the  redevelopment  commission  to  assure  all  per- 
sons living  in  the  area  that  none  will  be  displaced  until  other  places  to  live 
have  become  available  to  them. 

An  interesting  sidelight  is  that  a  philanthropic  group  of  Indianapolis 
citizens,  plus  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  and  Planner  House, 
expects  to  acquire  part  of  the  area  and  use  it  for  an  experiment  in  self-help 
housing  modeled  on  the  Penncraft,  Pa.,  plan.  There  low-income  families 
exchanged  their  own  labor  in  building  new,  modern  homes,  which  they  can 
eventually  own  at  considerable  saving  to  them. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  again  that  ours  is  a  redevelopment  law  and 
not  a  housing  law.  It  is  not  our  thinking  that  all  low-income  families  can  be 
housed  in  new  houses,  nor  that  the  families  now  residing  in  the  area  will 
return  to  the  area  after  it  is  redeveloped.  We  believe  that  many  families  now 
living  in  the  area  and  many  of  like  circumstances  outside  the  area  are  defi- 
nitely interested  in  the  program  and  will  endeavor  to  acquire  parcels  of  real 
estate.  We  believe  that  families  of  the  middle-  and  higher-income  groups 
will  be  interested  in  acquiring  home  sites  in  this  area,  which  will  offer  many 
of  the  advantages  that  make  up  an  attractive,  livable  neighborhood. 

I  have  endeavored  to  outline  for  you  the  main  teatures  of  the  Indianapolis 
plan  of  redevelopment,  which  seeks  to  restore  livability  to  the  blighted  areas 
near  the  center  of  our  city  as  well  as  to  make  such  areas  financially  sound; 
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which  plan  proposes  teamwork,  private  enterprise  and  government  working 
together;  and  which  plan  will  demonstrate  that  cities  can  finance  their  slum 
clearance  programs  without  outside  financial  aid.  We  believe  we  have  the 
answer  for  our  city,  and  that  the  problems  to  which  we  have  set  ourselves 
may  be  solved  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  our  citizens.  We  are  glad  that 
we  are  past  the  "talk  stage"  and  are  in  action. 

Reporter's  Summary 

CLARENCE  E.  MOULLETTE 
Executive  Director,  Camden  (N.  ].)  City  Plan  Commission 

Housing  studies  for  various  purposes  have  been  made  for  years.  Lately 
they  have  been  tied  to  urban  redevelopment  programs,  most  of  which 
are  tentative.  In  my  own  city,  the  first  housing  study  was  initiated  by  a 
group  of  unemployed  in  December,  1932,  and  aimed  primarily  at  what 
was  then  called  slum  clearance.  The  conditions,  then  frightful,  have  since 
deteriorated  until  there  is  now  no  suitable  adjective  to  describe  them.  The 
result  of  that  first  housing  study  is  the  construction  of  a  mere  1,000 
units  of  rental  housing  in  the  subsequent  fifteen  years.  With  one  excep- 
tion the  sites  were  located  on  undeveloped  land  and  did  not  profess  to 
be  even  preliminary  to  slum  clearance.  In  that  same  period  of  time, 
private  builders  constructed  another  1,000  units  of  housing  under  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration.  This  for  a  city  of  125,000,  predomi- 
nately industrial  and  with  an  industrial  potential  of  a  city  three  times 
its  size.  In  the  meantime,  more  than  10,000  residential  properties  had 
gone  under  the  tax  sales  hammer,  and  more  than  4,000  homes  had  been 
vandalized  to  the  point  where  they  were  razed  to  protect  health,  life 
and  limb. 

A  second  housing  study  was  initiated  in  1941  by  the  local  housing 
authority  and  but  recently  completed.  It  is  of  such  scope  that  it  may  be 
used  for  years  as  a  means  to  determine  housing  need  and  many  other 
aspects  of  a  decadent  community,  simply  by  spot  checking  from  time  to 
time. 

When  this  writer  fell  heir  to  the  study  in  its  uncompleted  state,  he 
spent  the  subsequent  six  months  studying  its  tremendous  compilations 
of  data,  then  not  enumerated,  classified  or  arranged  in  the  necessary 
categories.  In  amazement  he  was  caught  up  with  the  implications  and 
the  cost  for  a  city  of  the  size  of  Camden,  more  than  $100,000.  Why 
continue  the  study  to  a  synthesis,  since  it  was  obvious  even  to  the  un- 
initiated that  the  areas  under  study  were  unmitigated  slums,  their  bound- 
aries marked  as  though  they  had  been  raised  in  relief.  It  was  also 
evident  that  no  amelioration  of  the  situation  was  in  prospect,  even  on  the 
most  distant  horizon  of  public  consciousness. 
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Various  persons  with  a  social  bent  came  and  went,  writing  articles 
on  the  incidence  of  juvenile  deliquency,  social  diseases,  divorce,  crime 
and  many  other  disorders  within  the  slum  areas,  ostensibly  for  the 
edification  of  the  elect  without  an  earnest  attempt  to  proscribe  a  remedy. 
These  were  published  with  screaming  headlines  and  dire  predictions 
which  seemed  to  materialize  with  deadening  slowness,  but  with  no 
potential  "awareness"  on  the  part  of  the  people.  City  officials  grappled 
with  the  loss  of  taxes  from  diminishing  ratables,  and  increased  the  tax 
rate  or  the  assessments  as  the  situation  seemd  to  dictate  or  political 
exigencies  cropped  up.  Some  of  the  officials  gave  up  the  ghost  and 
reverted  to  their  original  status  as  tax-paying  citizens,  completely  dis- 
illusioned, leaving  the  problems  to  the  uninitiated  who  felt  that  their 
personal  popularity  would  win  instant  recognition  and  concordant  reme- 
dial action  on  the  part  of  the  electorate  for  any  civic  ill  they  pointed  a 
finger  to. 

The  people  who  lived  in  the  substantial  residential  areas  surrounding 
the  slums  sighed  over  the  circumstances  of  those  living  in  the  slums.  Did 
they  live  there  solely  for  economic  reasons,  recognized  consciously  or 
subconsciously?  Most  of  the  slum  dwellers  seemed  and  were  contented 
with  their  lot  and  were  annoyed  to  the  point  of  vehemence  when  their 
neighborhoods  were  singled  out  for  study  as  slums.  City  officials  were 
reticent  to  recognize  obvious  needs  and  reluctant  to  the  point  of  obtuse- 
ness  when  slums  came  up  for  discussion.  Certainly  the  slum  dwellers 
epitomized  the  cosmopolitan  and  metropolitan  aspects  of  organized 
society ;  they  were  never  bored,  since  life  was  rampant  about  them. 
Birth,  marriage  and  death  resided  right  next  door  and  occasionally  paid 
a  more  personal  visit.  These  people  liked  to  live  in  the  slums,  the  tightly 
congested  parts  of  the  city;  the  quietness  of  lightly  settled  neighborhoods 
frightened  them  with  a  sense  of  impending  insecurity,  since  there  they 
could  not  borrow  a  cup  of  sugar,  gossip  over  a  dilapidated  back  fence, 
tend  a  neighbor's  children  to  eke  out  a  pittance  to  meet  the  daily  food 
expense,  or  borrow  a  broom  to  sweep  off  the  back  stoop.  All  the  fawning 
sycophants  of  press,  pulpit  and  rostrum  glorified  the  independence  of 
the  American  home,  the  compact  family  structure  of  dependence  through 
need,  failing  to  excoriate  those  who  provided  shelter  to  fit  that  means. 
They  were  usuriously  and  forever  lauding  the  painful,  even  pitiful,  efforts 
of  those  who  reside  in  miserable  hovels  to  decorate  the  interiors  with 
fruits  of  their  handicraft  in  the  aching  search  for  a  higher  cultural  level, 
which  even  the  most  maligned  strive  for  eternally — else  all  civilized 
living  would  vanish. 

Constant  thinking  on  the  problem  of  the  slums  over  a  period  of 
years  led  this  writer  to  the  belief  that  the  economic  attack  was  the  only 
feasible  one.  The  miserable  hovels  could  be  accumulated  for  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  unfortunate  for  very  unreasonable  sums,  through  tax 
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foreclosure  or  outright  purchase.  Major  repairs  upon  them  were  un- 
realistic and  out  of  the  question,  and  the  tenants  could  be  depended  upon 
to  rig  some  improvisation  to  keep  out  the  rain  and  cold,  even  the  enervat- 
ing summer  sunshine.  Besides,  should  they  not,  they  could  be  evicted  on 
the  first  evidence  of  rental  delinquency  or  some  other  ethnic  deficiency 
under  the  law  of  the  land,  completely  comprehensible  to  those  who  were 
not  directly  affected.  These  hovels,  grouped  together  paid  such  a  small 
sum  in  taxes  receivable,  that  this  writer's  eyes  literally  popped  from 
under  his  eyebrows.  For  the  services  supplied  by  the  municipality  these 
properties  paid  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  pro-rated  tax  load  in  the 
community,  the  balance  falling  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  more  fortunate 
who  lived  in  the  substantial  residential  neighborhoods,  and  who  paid 
their  full  pro-rated  share.  (They  paid  the  freight  and  actually  subsidized 
indirectly  the  fawning  property  holders  of  the  slums,  who  drew  various 
curtains  to  fend  off  enlightenment  on  the  nefarious  exploitation  of 
their  fellows.)  Here  this  writer  has  found  the  answer  and  has  been  sus- 
pended in  the  hiatus  of  inaction  until  the  same  realization  comes  to  his 
fellow  men. 

Thus  it  was  with  much  trepidation  this  writer  approached  the  panel 
subject:  Urban  Redevelopment  Is  Under  Way.  With  a  sincerity  hardly 
credible  to  any  individual  he  clings  to  that  subject  title  as  would  a  drown- 
ing man  to  the  proverbial  straw,  hoping  beyond  despair. 

So  it  was  with  enhanced  anticipation  that  he  listened  to  the  papers 
of  his  colleagues,  Charles  F.  Edgecomb  and  Otto  K.  Jensen.  Truly,  it 
is  so — urban  redevelopment  is  under  way,  nebulous  in  many  instances, 
too  many  in  fact,  but  nevertheless  under  way  in  the  sense  that  circum- 
stances within  all  communities  are  forcing  the  problem  forward  for 
some  eventual  solution.  The  federal  and  state  governments  can  offer  only 
minor  assistance  in  the  ultimate  task;  but  through  initial  grants  or  sub- 
sidies they  can  start  the  wheels  turning  in  the  right  direction  against 
the  natural  inertia  of  the  people  and  the  thwarting  influences  of  those 
interests  which  have  proved  themselves  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  community. 

The  adroit  comments  of  the  panel  chairman,  Mr.  Frederick  Bigger 
kept  the  discussion  objective  throughout  the  session.  The  final  remarks 
of  Louis  B.  Wetmore  concluded  the  session.  They  were  relevant  to  the 
points  raised  by  Mr.  Segoe  and  faceted  by  the  other  speakers:  mainly 
that  no  substantial  redevelopment  would  get  under  way  in  any  city  with- 
out some  aid  from  the  federal  or  state  governments.  It  was  conceded  by 
Mr.  Edgecomb  and  Mr.  Jensen  that  even  though  their  cities  were  ap- 
proaching the  problem  of  the  slums  realistically  on  their  own,  a  provision 
such  as  that  outlined  in  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  Bill  for  rental  housing 
was  essential,  vital  and  elemental  to  any  successful  redevelopment  pro- 
gram, including  their  own.  With  the  impetus  which  national  or  state 
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legislation  would  engender,  both  panel  speakers  said  the  inertia  would 
be  broken  and  lively  discussions  would  ensue  everywhere  as  to  the  causes 
and  the  probable  checks  of  decentralization  and  residential  decay  within 
the  hearts  of  our  large  cities. 

The  tenor  of  the  whole  panel  discussion,  as  well  as  that  of  the  whole 
planning  conference,  was  to  bring  the  issues  of  redevelopment  and  plan- 
ning down  from  the  ivory  towers  where  the  ones  most  concerned  could 
grapple  with  them  and  come  to  some  understanding  of  them. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  planners  and  politicians  were  worlds  apart 
in  their  conception  of  the  whys  and  wherefores  confronting  them,  the 
politicians  having  a  realistic  grasp  of  what  should  and  could  be  done  if 
a  means  were  found  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  people  generally,  the 
planners  having  a  reluctance  to  come  down  to  ground  level  to  get  the 
feel  of  administrative  problems  and  to  struggle  with  the  vagaries  of 
conflicting  interests  and  groups  of  people  from  both  sides  of  the  issue. 

It  is  the  fervent  hope  of  this  writer  that  next  year's  conference  will 
bring  forth  a  livelier  panel  discussion,  more  papers  on  actual  accomplish- 
ments and  less  reaching  for  the  fantastic  in  city  planning  and  urban 
redevelopment.  Politicians  must  become  planners,  and  planners  should 
realize  they  must  become  politicians  to  place  their  expert  fingers  on  the 
pulse  of  the  people.  The  writer  of  this  report  is  a  politician  who  became 
a  planner  while  searching  for  the  answer  to  vexing  municipal  adminis- 
trative problems.  His  article  in  the  symposium  of  Tomorrow's  Town, 
February,  1947,  should  be  enlightening  in  his  approach  to  this  panel 
discussion  and  report. 


State  Planning  and  Development  as  an 
Aid  to  Cities 

i 

FELIX  A.  GRISETTE 
Managing  Director,  North  Carolina  State  Planning  Board 

By  way  of  clarifying  terms,  I  presume  you  will  be  willing  for  me  to  use 
the  term  "city"  in  its  broadest  sense.  A  city  means  one  thing  in  one  state  and 
still  another  in  others.  We  have  cities  in  North  Carolina,  for  instance,  which 
would  be  a  borough  in  Pennsylvania.  For  purposes  of  this  discussion,  I 
shall  use  the  terms  cities,  localities,  towns,  municipalities  and  communities 
interchangeably. 

Adequate  aid  to  community  development  must  presuppose  a  genuine  belief 
in  the  grass  roots  approach  toward  the  solution  of  state  problems.  We  must 
subscribe  fully  to  the  principle  that  a  state  is  nothing  more  than  the  sum  total 
of  its  counties,  cities,  and  towns ;  that  a  state  will  be  a  greater  and  better  state 
only  to  the  extent  that  its  local  subdivisions  are  better  and  greater;  that  the 
state's  problems  are  merely  the  community  problems  in  the  aggregate  and  that 
if  all  community  problems  are  solved  the  state's  problems  will  largely  be 
solved  automatically.  If  the  state  adopts  this  attitude  toward  its  subdivisions, 
the  state  will  realize  that  it  can  best  serve  itself  by  helping  communities  to 
help  themselves.  Given  this  concept,  a  program  of  all-out  aid  to  communities 
will  become  a  major  function  of  the  state  planning  and  development  agency. 
If  the  state  agency  is  not  thoroughly  imbued  with  this  doctrine,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve its  program  of  local  aid  will  amount  to  much. 

Assuming  that  the  state  agency  believes  that  the  state  is  the  sum  of  its 
geographical  parts,  the  type  and  the  extent  of  the  aid  which  can  be  provided 
to  the  community  will  be  determined  largely  by  the  type  of  state  planning  and 
development  agency  which  is  to  supply  the  assistance.  Does  the  state  plan- 
ning and  development  board  primarily  concern  itself  with  physical  planning 
or  social  planning,  with  basic  research  or  promoting  industrial  development  ? 
Does  the  state  agency  conceive  state  planning  to  be  an  advisory  function,  a 
coordinating  function  or  an  action  function?  Does  the  state  agency  believe 
it  to  be  its  function  to  concern  itself  with  the  over-all  view  or  does  it  believe 
in  concentrating  on  only  a  few  segments  of  the  whole?  In  other  words,  our 
program  of  local  aid  must  inevitably  reflect  the  policies  and  practices  of  the 
state  agency. 

All  of  this  means,  even  at  the  risk  of  appearing  to  be  out  of  order,  that 
I  must  give  you  my  concept  of  state  planning  and  its  place  within  the  frame- 
work of  state  governments  as  a  prerequisite  to  an  expression  of  my  idea  of 
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what  a  program  of  local  planning  assistance  ought  to  be.  The  program,  ad- 
mittedly, gives  no  hint  that  this  speaker  would  expound  his  philosophies  of 
planning.  In  attempting  to  do  so,  I  realize  that  I  subject  myself  to  the  pos- 
sible criticism  of  presumptuousness  and  to  a  disregard  of  the  amenities  of 
this  occasion.  My  answer  to  these  possible  criticisms  is  that  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  we  cannot  review  our  definition  of  state  planning  too  often. 
My  only  apology  in  bringing  up  the  subject  here  is  to  express  the  wish  that 
it  might  have  been  assigned  to  a  more  experienced  and  a  more  successful 
practitioner  of  the  profession.  However,  I  did  not  ask  for  this  assignment. 
If  the  program  committee  sent  a  boy  to  do  a  man's  job,  blame  them,  not  me. 
I  think  it  also  fair  to  point  out  that  these  words  were  written  without  having 
had  an  opportunity  to  know  that  the  subject  would  be  touched  upon  so  effec- 
tively by  Dr.  Wirth  in  the  keynote  address  of  the  convention.  As  a  novice  in 
the  profession,  it  did  my  heart  good,  and  flattered  me  no  little,  to  hear  Dr. 
Wirth  give  expression  to  a  philosophy  which  coincided  so  fully  with  my  own. 

A  state  planning  and  development  board  should  be  an  organized  agency 
whose  sole  purpose  is  to  aid,  encourage,  stimulate  and  facilitate  the  utilization 
of  all  its  resources,  existing  and  potential,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  most  nearly 
fulfill  the  needs  of  all  its  people.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  I  am  placing 
emphasis  on  all  resources,  not  just  the  physical,  nor  the  economic,  nor  the 
social ;  and  that  I  am  placing  the  emphasis  on  all  the  needs  of  all  our  people. 
This  definition  can  be  stated  another  way,  very  simply:  Planning  is  a  con- 
tinuous effort  to  provide  the  answers  to  three  questions:  (1)  What  do  we 
have?  (2)  What  do  we  need?  (3)  How  are  we  going  to  get  what  we  need? 
We  must  constantly  study  our  needs  and  we  must  constantly  study  our  re- 
sources, all  needs  and  all  resources.  Then,  in  the  light  of  those  needs,  and 
in  the  light  of  the  resources  with  which  to  meet  those  needs,  we  chart  a 
course  of  action. 

You  will  readily  see  that  this  definition  presupposes  an  over-all  point  of 
view.  The  whole  range  of  the  needs  of  the  people  of  our  states  becomes  the 
responsibility  of  the  state  planner.  All-roundedness  should  become  his  watch 
word.  This  over-all  approach  will  mean  inevitably  cutting  across  depart- 
mental boundary  lines.  It  may  mean  making  recommendations  involving 
natural  resources  which  are  administered  by  several  agencies.  It  may  mean  a  pro- 
gram of  broad  economic  development  which  will  transcend  a  half  dozen  depart- 
ments and  institutions.  It  could  and  should  mean  an  adequate  program  of 
services  to  children  and  youth,  the  greatest  of  all  our  resources.  One  simply 
can  not  chop  up  the  body  nor  the  personality  of  a  child  into  a  series  of  com- 
partments and  label  this  section  "education,"  that  one  "recreation,"  another 
"health,"  and  so  on,  and  expect  a  well- rounded  citizen  to  result.  There  must 
be  some  agency  which  can  cut  across  the  network  of  departmental  specialists 
and  recommend  a  course  of  action  in  terms  of  the  whole  need.  The  present 
specialization  of  state  functions  makes  this  need  all  the  more  pronounced. 
The  head  of  the  operating  departments  of  the  several  state  governments,  or 
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at  least  the  people  who  do  the  work,  are  specialists.  The  range  of  their  official 
interest  is  very  narrow  and  limited,  not  only  because  of  their  professional 
specialization  but  because  of  the  very  laws  under  which  they  operate.  The 
man  responsible  for  the  conservation  and  administration  of  forests,  for  in- 
stance, isn't  interested  officially  in  public  health,  nor  is  the  commissioner  of 
agriculture  officially  concerned  about  labor.  And  yet,  who  is  there  who  would 
dare  deny  that  the  resources  and  needs  of  our  people  as  they  apply  to  agri- 
culture, forests,  labor  and  health  should  be  tied  together?  In  other  words, 
coordination. 

You  have  already  noted,  obviously,  that  such  an  over-all  view  must  pre- 
suppose absolute  impartiality  in  so  far  as  departmental  points  of  view  are 
concerned.  Objectivity  must  be  the  very  essence  of  such  an  agency.  This 
objectivity,  in  turn,  suggests  the  legal  or  governmental  pattern  for  such  an 
agency.  It  should  be  legislatively  created,  it  should  have  full  departmental 
standing,  and  it  should  be  administratively  responsible  solely  to  the  chief 
executive.  To  make  the  planning  agency  a  division  within  some  existing 
department  makes  impossible,  or  at  least  very  difficult,  the  objectivity  which  I 
regard  as  fundamental  and  it  places  the  director  of  the  planning  division  in 
the  anomalous  position  of  dealing  with  department  heads  in  other  fields  who 
outrank  him.  In  making  this  statement,  I  must  admit  that  it  falls  down  when 
applied  to  the  planning  machinery  existing  in  many  states.  I  shall  be  the 
first  to  admit  that  in  many  states  effective  planning  jobs  are  being  performed 
where  the  agency  is  a  division  within  some  other  department.  I  am  of  the 
opinion,  however,  that  these  effective  jobs  are  possible  largely  because  of  the 
unusually  high  quality  of  the  men  now  directing  them,  and  in  spite  of  their 
set-up  rather  than  because  of  it:  I  believe  they  could  do  even  more  effective 
work  if  they  were  full-fledged  departments  responsible  to  no  one  but  their 
respective  governors. 

I  take  it  that  nearly  everyone  will  agree,  especially  if  he  accepts  the  over- 
all point  of  view,  that  the  function  of  the  state  planning  agency  should  be 
advisory  only.  No  sole  man  exists  who  would  dare  attempt  to  carry  out  the 
many  recommendations  which  are  sure  to  result  if  he  thinks  in  terms  of  all 
needs.  The  agency  should  not  have  the  power  to  execute  its  recommendations, 
although  the  legislation  which  creates  it  should  provide  the  power  to  compel 
all  other  agencies  of  the  government  to  give  official  consideration  to  its  rec- 
ommendations, and  it  should  have  the  power  to  coordinate.  The  planning 
agency  should  not  actually  perform  any  of  the  operative  functions  which  are 
customarily  performed  by  state  governmental  departments.  This  means,  for 
example,  that  I  do  not  think  the  planning  agency  should  be  responsible  for 
industrial  promotion,  nor  state  advertising,  nor  tourist  development.  Those 
fields  are  specialized,  administrative,  departmental,  operative  activities,  all 
of  which  are  highly  essential  in  all  states,  but  I  submit  that  their  execution  is 
no  more  logically  a  function  of  the  state  planning  agency  than  the  execution 
of  a  program  of  public  health,  education,  or  aviation  control.  Study  the  needs 
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and  resources  in  all  these  fields,  yes,  and  make  recommendations  accordingly, 
but  at  that  point  the  planning  agency  should  stop. 

I  recognize  that  many  state  agencies  are  engaged  in  some  of  these 
operational  functions,  notably  in  the  fields  of  industrial  and  tourism 
promotion,  and  that  they  are  also  doing  effective  planning  jobs.  I  say 
again,  however,  that  I  think  they  are  effective  because  they  happen  to  have 
very  able  directors  and  in  spite  of  the  set-up  and  not  because  of  it.  Sup- 
pose, you  may  ask,  that  there  is  no  other  state  agency  to  perform  those 
duties?  My  answer  is  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  planning  agency,  as 
an  advisor  to  the  governor  and  the  legislature,  to  recommend  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  departments,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  perform 
their  functions  itself. 

I  admit  freely  that  when  we  limit  the  state  planning  function  solely 
to  that  of  making  recommendations  we  are  confronted  with  the  charge 
that  nothing  may  be  done  about  the  recommendations.  I  shall  be  the 
first  to  admit  that  there  are  tons  of  beautiful  recommendations  lying 
around  in  these  United  States  gathering  dust.  My  reply  is  that  the 
recommendations  must  include  ways  and  means  and  avenues  for  making 
them  a  reality.  If  the  board  has  been  given  the  proper  official  standing 
and  recognition  by  the  legislature  which  created  it  and  by  the  governor 
which  appointed  it,  if  it  is  legally  mandatory  that  the  agencies  which 
would  be  charged  with  carrying  out  the  recommendations  give  official 
consideration  to  them,  and  if  the  integrity  and  professional  qualifications 
of  the  board  personnel  are  such  as  to  command  public  respect,  the  recom- 
mendations will  have  the  activation  which  they  deserve.  I  think  it  is  proper 
to  point  out  that  to  be  an  advisory  agency  does  not  necessarily  imply 
being  meek  in  making  its  recommendations.  There  need  be  no  limits 
on  the  fanfare  which  should  accompany  our  recommendations.  There 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  make  every  legitimate  effort  to  educate 
the  public  in  behalf  of  our  recommendations.  But,  at  that  point,  the 
planning  agency  should  stop. 

The  definitions  and  philosophies  which  I  have  tried  to  set  forth  here 
mean  that  I  even  go  so  far  as  to  find  fault  with  the  titles  of  many  state 
planning  agencies.  I  hold  no  particular  brief  for  the  word  "planning" 
as  such,  although  I  definitely  do  not  subscribe  to  the  notion  that  a  lot 
of  governors  and  legislatures  are  alergic  to  the  word.  I  am  confident 
that  the  word  "planning"  is  not  the  real  reason  for  their  objections. 
A  great  majority  of  the  states  include  "development"  as  the  dominating 
word  in  their  agency  titles.  I  would  have  no  quarrel  with  that  word  if  it 
were  used  in  its  broadest  generic  sense  I  respectfully  submit,  however, 
that  in  a  great  majority  of  our  states,  in  actual  practice,  the  "development" 
in  our  title  means  promotion  in  a  very  limited  sense.  Too  many  states 
are  concerned  with  the  operational  job  of  promoting  new  industries, 
state  advertising,  and  attracting  tourists,  all  of  which  are  highly  desirable 
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activities,  but  which  are  governmental  operating  functions  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  is  the  administration  of  the  workmen's  compensation 
law. 

If  there  is  something  distasteful  about  the  very  word  "planning," 
then  I  suggest  that  the  state  of  Florida  has  adopted  the  ideal  name:  The 
Florida  State  Improvement  Commission.  If  by  "development"  we  mean 
over-all  "improvement,"  I  shall  accept  your  word  without  further  argu- 
ment. I  admit  to  a  trend  among  the  states  in  the  direction  of  having  the 
so-called  planning  and  development  agency  become  a  promotion  agency. 
I  think  the  trend  is  bad  for  state  planning  as  a  function  of  government 
and  that  those  who  recognize  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
state  planning  and  state  promotion  should  bestir  themselves.  In  my 
opinion,  state  planning  as  I  conceive  it  is  on  the  way  to  oblivion  unless 
our  governors,  our  legislators,  and  our  public  can  be  educated  into 
believing  that  the  administration  and  execution  of  a  program  of  develop- 
ing new  industries  is  not  state  planning. 

Now,  how  and  to  what  extent  can  a  state  agency  so  conceived  and 
so  dedicated  lend  aid  and  comfort  to  cities? 

First  and  foremost,  it  must  aid  the  city  to  organize  a  planning  agency. 
When  compared  with  other  governmental  departments,  the  planning 
agency  need  not  be  large,  either  in  terms  of  staff  or  budget.  But  my 
definition  of  planning,  irrespective  of  the  size  of  the  governmental  unit, 
must  presuppose  an  officially  organized  effort.  The  local  organization,  in 
type  and  scope,  ought  to  be  a  counterpart  of  the  state  organization.  It 
should  be  legislatively  created;  the  legislation  should  define  its  duties 
and  powers,  and  should  specify  that  other  departments  must  listen  to 
its  recommendations.  Despite  the  rapid  growth  of  so-called  planning 
boards  in  cities  and  counties,  here  is  still  a  tremendous  job  of  aid  to  be 
done  in  merely  helping  communities  to  organize. 

Once  a  city  planning  board  is  organized,  the  second  aid  which  the 
state  agency  can  provide  is  to  teach  it  the  planning  facts  of  life.  This 
will  involve  educating  the  local  board  in  what  planning  is,  and  all  too 
often  this  education  will  have  to  take  the  form  of  correcting  a  lot  of 
pre-conceived  ideas.  Perhaps  the  first  and  most  important  educational 
task  will  be  to  educate  the  local  organization  to  the  fact  that  a  new  zoning 
ordinance,  or  even  a  comprehensive  plan  of  land  use  in  the  generally 
accepted  sense  is  not  sufficient.  Just  as  planning  at  the  state  level  is 
degenerating  into  state  promotion  of  a  few  projects,  just  so  does  planning 
at  the  city  level  in  the  United  States  persist  in  remaining  almost  solely 
physical.  The  state  agency  will  have  justified  its  existence  if  it  can  or- 
ganize planning  agencies  in  all  its  towns  and  cities  and  then  convince 
those  agencies  that  to  plan  for  the  improvement  of  their  cities  involves 
a  lot  more  than  just  the  physical. 

Assuming  that  we  have  him  organized  and  that  we  have  inoculated 
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him  with  the  facts  of  life,  then  what?  The  third  aid  which  the  state 
agency  should  provide  is  to  help  the  local  board  take  its  first  step ;  namely, 
to  study  its  needs  and  its  resources.  A  thorough  evaluation  of  what 
we  have  and  what  we  need,  or  a  review  of  resources  and  the  determina- 
tion of  a  set  of  goals,  in  the  order  of  their  priority,  is  a  must.  The 
extent  to  which  the  state  agency  can  help  the  community  take  that  first 
step  will  range  all  the  way  from  advice  to  staff  assistance,  depending 
upon  the  budgetary  resources  of  the  state  agency. 

A  fourth  type  of  aid  is  to  provide  the  local  agency  with  certain  basic 
informational  tools.  Such  basic  information  as  population  and  popula- 
tion trends,  income,  employment,  the  evaluation  of  certain  natural 
resources,  to  mention  only  a  few,  are  types  of  information  which  the 
state  agency  could  and  should  collect  for  all  local  units  of  government. 
Another  very  valuable  informational  service  is  to  take  statistical  reports 
from  various  state  and  federal  agencies  and  tie  them  together  into  a 
unified,  localized  package  which  will  apply  to  the  local  unit. 

A  fifth  aid  is  to  provide  the  machinery  of  coordination  among  state, 
federal  and  local  agencies,  to  provide  a  channel  through  which  available 
assistance  from  a  multitude  of  public  and  private  agencies,  state  and 
federal,  might  be  funneled  down  to  the  community.  This  coordination 
can  even  extend  to  the  aid  of  physical  planning  by  seeing  to  it  that  such 
matters  as  zoning,  building  codes,  sanitary  regulations  and  subdivision 
regulations  shall  be  consistent  with  state  policy. 

A  sixth  aid  is  to  serve  as  a  news  channel  to  the  end  that  the  local 
agency  might  be  kept  abreast  of  what  is  going  on  in  his  neighboring 
communities  throughout  the  state.  We  should,  of  course,  advise  him  to 
join  ASPO,  but  he  must  still  rely  upon  his  state  agency  for  much  of  the 
information  on  what  is  going  on  in  his  related  field. 

A  seventh  aid  would  be  to  serve  as  a  continuous  source  of  inspiration. 
The  state  agency,  by  setting  the  right  kind  of  example,  by  a  continuous 
friendly  and  helpful  interest  in  the  local  board — by  encouragement,  by 
subtle  prodding,  by  criticism  when  given  in  a  friendly  and  constructive 
way — may  very  well  be  the  factor  which  will  determine  the  difference 
between  success  or  failure. 

And  finally,  lest  my  remarks  on  industrial  development  be  construed 
as  meaning  that  I  don't  attach  proper  importance  to  that  activity,  I 
should  like  to  comment  on  how  I  think  a  state  planning  agency  can  aid 
its  cities  in  this  respect.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  first  thing  I  would  do 
after  the  local  board  is  created  is  to  help  it  determine  its  needs.  It  would 
be  a  rare  community  if  some  kind  of  industrial  development  were  not 
included  among  those  needs.  But  when  it  comes  to  actually  carrying  out 
that  need,  my  advice  would  be  the  same  to  the  local  board  as  to  the 
state  board.  The  planning  agency's  recommendation  should  include 
the  type  of  industrial  development  which  is  desirable  for  that  particular 
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city  in  the  light  of  all  the  factors  which  must  enter  into  the  establishment 
of  a  new  industry.  The  recommendation  should  also  include  suitable 
agencies  or  groups  to  promote  the  establishment  of  the  desirable  indus- 
tries. It  might  be  the  chamber  of  commerce,  or  it  might  mean  that  a 
local  industrial  development  corporation  should  be  created.  The  state 
board  should  assist  the  city  board  in  making  the  necessary  surveys  and 
studies  on  which  the  recommendations  are  based,  but  the  city  board, 
like  the  state  board,  should  stop  with  the  recommendation. 

II 

HUGH  DENNEY 
Director,  Missouri  Resources  and  Development  Commission 

It  is  with  considerable  hesitancy  that  I,  a  newcomer  in  the  field  of  plan- 
ning and  development,  should  appear  before  this  long-established  body  and 
attempt  to  tell  you  how  or  why  states  should  help  in  the  planning  and  de- 
velopment of  cities  within  their  boundaries.  However,  having  trod  on  foreign 
shores  before,  and  being  a  firm  believer  that  every  segment  of  our  government 
should  cooperate  with  every  other  segment  in  an  effort  to  make  the  fullest  use 
of  man's  social,  economic,  and  political  tools  in  order  to  provide  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  the  highest  standard  of  living  within  our  combined  powers, 
I  approach  this  assignment  with  considerable  enthusiasm. 

I  do  not  expect  that  any  of  the  statements  I  am  about  to  make  will  be 
startlingly  new  or  dramatic,  but  I  hope  that  the  sum  total  of  my  remarks  will 
convey  to  you  a  word  picture  of  the  methods  now  being  employed  in  the 
state  of  Missouri  by  the  Division  of  Resources  and  Development  in  its  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  community  planning  and  development.  We  are  still  grasping 
for  the  answer  to  many  problems  in  our  program,  and  we  have  found  no 
substitute  for  an  interested  local  citizens  group.  Neither  have  we  found  a 
method  of  complete  and  comprehensive  planning  development  that  can  be 
applied  to  each  and  every  community,  but  we  believe  we  have  arrived  at  that 
stage  where  we  can  cooperate  with  a  community  in  any  one  of  a  number  of 
specialized  fields  of  interest  which  will  dovetail  into  an  over-all  community 
program  of  development. 

Perhaps  some  effort  should  be  made  to  justify  why  the  state  should 
be  the  agency  at  this  particular  time  in  history  to  aid  communities  in 
their  planning  and  development  work.  My  views  on  this  subject  are 
very  simple.  We  are  at  that  stage  in  national  life  when  the  federal 
government  is  being  forced  to  curtail  expenditures  for  many  items  which 
heretofore  have  been  assumed  to  be  of  national  scope  and  importance. 
We  have  previously  seen  the  abolition  of  the  National  Resources  Plan- 
ning Board.  Over  and  above  the  problem  of  financing  a  federal  program 
comes  the  traditionally  important  problem  of  state's  rights  which,  whether 
we  believe  in  it  or  not,  is  a  force  which  must  be  reckoned  with  and  which 
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has  prcven,  over  the  decades,  to  be  the  stumbling  block  of  many  far-sighted 
and  well-meaning  planners. 

Again,  the  national  government  must  view  problems  of  community 
development  with  a  broad  vision  and,  because  of  distance  from  that 
community,  is  apt  to  lose  sight  of  many  of  the  human  elements  which 
are  so  important  in  the  implementing  of  any  plan  which  may  be  drawn 
for  that  community.  I  have  in  mind  at  the  present  time  a  case  of  one 
of  our  great  mining  communities  in  Missouri  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  reams  of  analytical  reports  and  predictions  of  dire  things  to  come. 
Strange  to  say,  from  the  state  level  we  view  this  area  as  one  with  a  great 
opportunity  in  the  field  of  industrial  development  and  the  processing 
of  agricultural  commodities.  But  the  mere  fact  that  a  national  report, 
although  confidential  in  nature,  was  released  on  this  area  has  done  un- 
told damage  to  the  efforts  of  the  community  and  the  state  to  develop 
new  industries  by  putting  a  damper  upon  the  interest  of  a  number  of 
industrialists  considering  locating  in  the  area  but  fearful  now  of  entering 
a  region  of  declining  prosperity.  That,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  very 
reasons  why  new  industry  is  needed  in  the  area  and  would  result  in 
maintaining,  to  a  large  degree,  the  present  economic  level. 

Jumping  to  the  other  extreme  and  asking  why  the  community  cannot 
do  the  job  itself,  there  are  several  points  which  immediately  are  apparent. 
First,  the  communities  most  in  need  of  assistance  in  planning  their  future 
development  are  the  communities  which  fundamentally  are  not  organized 
and  are  ill-financed  for  such  work.  Also,  because  they  are  local  in  nature 
and  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  of  the  segments  of  their  economy, 
they  tend  to  become  accustomed  to  the  factors  which  are  so  apparent 
to  a  stranger  and  they,  therefore,  ignore  many  of  the  problems  which  are 
at  the  bottom  of  the  communities'  inability  to  improve  their  lot  locally. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  state  is  the  third  element  in  government 
which  may  be  of  assistance,  let  us  review  its  position.  Without  exception 
in  these  United  States  today,  state  governments  are  in  better  financial 
condition  than  either  the  national  or  local  governments.  Officials  of  a 
state  planning  and  development  agency  are  far  enough  removed  from 
the  local  scene  to  view  objectively  the  problems  of  the  community,  but 
they  are  close  enough  to  that  community,  because  of  strong  governmental 
ties  and  localized  political  representation  in  the  state  legislature,  that 
they  must  show  more  than  passing  interest  in  helping  every  community 
improve  its  lot  no  matter  how  difficult  the  problem  may  be.  They  cannot, 
as  is  true  of  representatives  of  the  national  government,  review  the 
problem,  decide  it  is  a  hopeless  case,  and  suggest  that  the  people  be 
moved  out,  as  has  been  done  too  often  in  this  land  of  ours. 

Furthermore,  the  representatives  of  state  planning  and  development 
agencies  have  a  competitive  position  to  maintain  because  if  a  segment 
of  their  state  is  declining,  the  people  or  industries  are  shifting  to  other 
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states;  then,  because  they  are  suffering  a  direct  loss  to  their  state  economy, 
they  must  work  with  renewed  effort  to  overcome  such  losses.  Representa- 
tives of  the  national  government,  overlooking  for  the  moment  any  move- 
ments from  an  American  community  to  a  foreign  country,  are  not  con- 
cerned with  a  loss  to  the  national  government  because  the  shift  from 
one  state  to  another  compensates  itself  in  the  national  picture.  The 
incentive  of  local  rehabilitation  and  aid  is  much  less  among  federal 
employees  and  therefore  much  less  satisfactory  to  the  individual  com- 
munity involved. 

Having  explored  the  reasons  why  a  state,  at  this  particular  point  in 
our  national  life,  is  a  proper  agency  to  give  aid  and  support  to  community 
development  programs,  I  desire  now  to  outline  a  specific  type  of  program 
which  we  have  followed  in  Missouri  which  has  met  with  some  success 
and  some  disappointments  but  which,  in  the  main,  has  proven,  we  believe, 
to  be  a  very  wholesome  method  of  aiding  any  community  in  improving 
its  position  both  economically  and  socially.  I  say  both  economically  and 
socially  because  by  improved  economic  conditions  in  the  community,  the 
revenue  for  expenditure  on  improvement  of  social  conditions  is  made 
available,  and  is  made  available  from  local  sources  for  local  benefit. 

The  Division  of  Resources  and  Development  is  guided  by  a  ten-man 
bi-partisan  board  and,  according  to  law,  members  shall  represent  a  cross- 
section  of  the  economic  and  geographic  composition  of  the  state  and 
shall  be  selected  because  of  their  known  experience  and  interest  in  the 
development  of  natural  resources  and  industrial  opportunities.  The 
staff  consists  of:  (1)  a  general  office  section  with  five  field  representatives 
or  community  development  men;  (2)  an  aviation  section  with  four 
engineers;  (3)  an  industrial  section  with  two  industrial  engineers,  an 
eastern  representative,  and  two  research  assistants;  (4)  a  water  section 
with  four  engineers;  (5)  a  recreation  section  with  two  employees;  and 
(6)  a  museum  section  with  a  staff  of  five  people.  There  are,  of  course, 
the  necessary  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  office  help  and  public 
relations  staff  that  serve  all  sections. 

The  field  representatives  operate  as  roving  agents  contacting  civic 
leaders  in  an  effort  to  detect  the  spark  of  interest  in  new  development 
in  any  field.  In  one  community  it  may  be  an  airport,  in  another  it  may 
be  recreation  or  industry.  In  all  events,  the  spark  of  interest  is  encouraged 
and  reported  to  the  central  office  where,  during  the  past  two  years,  a 
comprehensive  community  survey  has  been  carried  out  embracing  every 
county  in  the  state  except  one  which  has  a  very  active  county  planning 
commission.  The  staff  men  contact  the  community  in  whatever  field  the 
community  has  shown  an  interest  when  called  upon  by  the  field  repre- 
sentative, and  discuss  problems  and  possibilities  in  light  of  economic 
conditions,  population,  location,  and  numerous  other  factors. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  field  men  are  contacting  civic  leaders,  the 
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central  office  is  reviewing  community  surveys  in  an  effort  to  detect  the 
weak  points  of  community  organization  and  economy  and  then  to  isolate 
those  items  which  appear  to  offer  immediate  possibilities  of  solution. 
These  suggestions  are,  in  turn,  passed  on  to  community  leaders,  whose 
acquaintance  has  been  made  previously  by  the  field  representatives  or 
in  public  meetings,  or  to  a  civic  organization  groping  for  something  to 
do  but  with  nothing  in  particular  in  mind.  From  this  point  on,  work 
settles  down  to  a  matter  of  frequent  contact  by  the  field  representatives 
and  staff  men  in  the  Division  of  Resources  and  Development  and  the 
committee  designated  by  the  community  or  civic  club  to  be  responsible 
for  the  particular  activity  in  that  community.  All  plans  are  worked  out 
locally  with  the  assistance  of  the  state's  staff  members  in  an  advisory 
capacity.  Not  all  projects  measure  up  to  the  ideals  of  the  state  repre- 
sentatives because  often  they  must  be  tempered  by  the  community's  ability 
to  pull  itself  up  by  its  own  financial  bootstraps. 

To  give  more  detail  on  the  method  employed,  I  believe  it  would  be 
simplest  for  me  to  present  to  you  the  case  history  of  a  community  which 
was  selected  as  a  guinea  pig  in  the  early  days  of  our  department's  activity. 
This  little  community — Eldon,  Missouri — population  2,590,  lies  30  miles 
from  the  capital  city  of  Missouri  and  12  miles  from  the  great  Lake  of 
the  Ozarks,  in  almost  the  exact  geographic  center  of  the  state.  It  is  a 
typical  small  town  of  the  Middle  West  and  serves  principally  as  a  trading 
center  for  the  surrounding  farm  community.  Located  at  the  very  edge 
of  the  Ozark  hills,  some  of  its  trade  territory  consists  of  cutover  wood- 
lands of  low  value.  Because  it  is  on  a  main  line  railroad,  the  town 
receives  the  benefit  of  considerable  payroll  from  railroad  employees.  It 
had  one  garment  factory  before  the  war;  otherwise  its  fortunes  are 
largely  dependent  upon  the  well-being  of  the  farmers. 

Interest  in  doing  something  about  Eldon's  position  was  first  indicated 
by  a  campaign  for  the  mayor's  office  which  culminated  on  April  5,  1944, 
in  the  election  of  a  real  estate  man,  Mr.  Robert  J.  Reed.  Reed  had,  in 
his  campaign  speeches,  stressed  the  fact  that  a  spic  and  span  town  would 
not  only  give  a  warm  homecoming  welcome  to  war  veterans  and  defense 
workers  but  would  be  a  place  where  tourists  would  want  to  linger  and 
industrialists  would  want  to  locate  factories.  It  is  of  only  passing  interest 
that  the  mayor's  salary  is  approximately  14^  per  day.  Sparked  by  the 
new  mayor's  progressiveness  and  interest,  leaders  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  and  Lions  club  took  up  the  banner  and  supported  the  principle 
of  modernizing  the  town. 

A  field  worker  of  the  Resources  and  Development  Division,  in  a 
regular  contact  with  this  city,  was  impressed  by  the  local  interest  and 
offered  the  services  of  the  state  agency  which  were  gladly  accepted  by 
the  local  leaders  because,  with  all  the  interest,  there  still  was  no  plan 
under  which  to  attack  their  problem.  The  state  agency  stressed  the  need 
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for  a  careful  analysis  of  what  constituted  the  Eldon  community,  what  its 
resources  were  and  its  problems.  The  Lions  club  decided  to  undertake  the 
sponsorship  of  the  survey  and  appointed  a  committee  which  completed 
its  work  on  October  3,  1944. 

This  report,  32  pages  in  length  without  narrative  presentation,  formed 
the  foundation  for  all  further  activity  at  the  community  level.  It  was 
quickly  revealed  in  the  report  that  the  community  had,  for  many  years, 
been  losing  its  young  people  to  large  neighboring  towns  and  big  cities 
and  that,  at  that  very  time,  many  people  residing  locally  were  traveling 
thirty  or  more  miles  daily  to  work  in  factories  in  other  cities.  The  survey 
revealed  also  the  large  number  of  local  men  in  the  Air  Forces.  Because 
of  the  approaching  termination  of  the  war,  local  leaders  were  much 
concerned  that  these  war  veterans  should  have  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue their  flying  close  to  home. 

This  situation  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  aviation 
section  of  the  Resources  and  Development  Division  to  enter  the  picture. 
Civic  leaders  of  Eldon  were  approached  on  October  16,  1944,  with  an 
idea  to  build  an  airpark,  using  local  funds.  A  record  was  to  be  kept  of 
the  entire  project.  Eldon  leaders  agreed  wholeheartedly  with  the  plan. 
A  site  was  selected  only  five  blocks  from  the  business  district  and  on  a 
major  highway.  Options  were  secured  by  the  new  airpark  committee 
and  plans  made  to  vote  the  necessary  bonds.  A  $25,000  bond  issue  to 
buy  the  site  and  construct  the  airpark  was  passed  February  13,  1945,  by 
a  margin  of  9  to  1.  This  caused  Robert  Wood,  editor  of  Aviation  News, 
to  write  in  an  editorial:  "This  bold  choice  of  financing  is  unique  and 
refreshingly  reminiscent  of  American  initiative  before  Uncle  Sam  donned 
his  Santa  Claus  whiskers." 

Invitations  were  issued  to  the  aviation  industry  to  participate  in  the 
project.  As  a  result,  indorsements  were  received  by  the  National  Aer- 
onautic Association  and  the  Personal  Aircraft  Council  of  the  Aeronautical 
Chamber  of  Commerce  (now  Aircraft  Industries  Association).  Aviation 
leaders  in  private  industry  and  the  aviation  press  likewise  pledged  their 
support  to  the  project. 

What  originally  was  a  Missouri  model  became  the  nation's  model 
airpark.  On  dedication  day,  over  100  private  planes  were  on  the  field 
at  one  time.  The  airpark  since  has  shown  its  value  by  being  used  ex- 
tensively which,  in  the  final  analysis,  is  the  best  test  of  its  worth. 

The  Lions  club  survey  also  revealed  an  annual  production  of  15,000 
turkeys,  1,648,000  dozen  eggs,  400,000  chickens,  24,000,000  pounds  of 
milk.  It  also  pointed  out  that  deposits  of  coal  and  lead  were  available  in 
the  community  and  that  timber  resources  included  white  and  black  oak, 
chiefly  of  small  dimension  that  could  be  used  in  manufacturing  furniture 
and  similar  wood  products. 

Meanwhile,  the  industrial  development  section  of  the  Division  of 
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Resources  and  Development  was  not  idle.  The  spirit  of  the  community 
was  pointed  out  to  industrial  leaders  with  the  advice  that  Eldon  was  an 
"up-and-coming  town."  That  this  effort  was  appreciated  is  demonstrated 
by  Mayor  Reed's  open  letter  which  appeared  on  the  back  of  a  dedication 
program.  One  paragraph  says:  "The  city  is  indebted  to  the  aviation  and 
industrial  divisions  of  the  Missouri  State  Department  of  Resources  and 
Development  for  the  technical  advice  and  counsel  which  was  invaluable 
in  the  development  of  an  airpark  and  the  establishment  of  new  firms 
in  our  community." 

Coincident  with  the  airpark  and  industrial  development  program 
was  a  city-wide  street  improvement  program:  new  surfacing  was  put  on 
all  city  streets,  every  street  corner  was  remarked.  Sewers  were  extended 
to  many  low-income  homes,  and  a  new  transmission  line  was  brought 
into  the  town  to  supply  the  increased  demand.  The  extension  of  sewers 
resulted  in  increasing  the  water  revenues  from  $12,000  in  1943  to  $20,000 
in  1946  which  will  cover  all  costs  of  sewer  extensions.  A  municipal  fair 
grounds  and  golf  course  have  been  planned  and  other  facilities  are  being 
dreamed  of,  all  the  result  of  making  plans  and  achieving  a  spirit  of  local 
cooperation  aided  by  technical  services  from  the  state  government. 

From  a  railroad  town  with  next  to  no  industries,  until  the  Missouri 
Development  Commission  came  along,  this  town  expanded  and  grew. 
Thirty-eight  new  retail  businesses  were  added.  Employment  rose.  Bank 
accounts  increased  and  the  influx  of  people  caused  a  general  increase  of 
activity. 

In  the  manufacturing  field,  these  new  industries  came  into  being: 

Employees 
Men         Women 

Turkey  dressing  plant  15 

International  Shoe  Company  300 

Wessling  Jordan  50  90 

Kraft  Cheese  30  10 

Farmer  Concrete  Block  Company  4 

Todd  Concrete  Mfg.  Company  4 

Simmons  Tank  Company  15 

Cannady  Novelty  Company  4 

Delta  Products  Company  40 

Miller  Boat  Company  3 

465  100 

The  newspaper  circulation  increased  in  this  fashion:  March  1942, 
1,823;  April  1945,  2,436;. March  1947,  2,700.  Electric  power  consump- 
tion: increased  from  814  customers  in  1944  to  1,007  in  1947;  from 
1,312,729  KW  used  in  1943  to  2,247,955  used  in  1946.  At  present, 
Eldon  has  600  city  telephones  in  service  and  20  rural  lines  with  12  on 
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each  line.  On  order  are  125  new  telephones  for  Eldon.  New  bank 
accounts  since  1943  bring  the  total  number  of  depositors  in  two  banks 
to  4,300  from  1,300.  Bank  clearings  average  $50,000  daily,  about  double 
that  of  two  years  ago.  The  population  in  1940  was  2,590;  a  conservative 
estimate  for  1947  is  3,400. 

In  summary  the  state  furnished  technical  advice  plus  a  stimulating 
influence  on  local  leaders  and  the  results  obtained  thus  far  merely  serve 
as  a  driving  force  to  further  economic  and  social  development.  This 
approach  to  community  development  falls  short  of  many  planners'  re- 
quirements, because  there  is  no  official  master  plan.  But  the  interesting 
thing  is  that  every  time  a  new  development  is  contemplated  the  local 
leaders  consider  how  the  new  facility  will  fit  into  their  city  of  tomorrow 
and  make  their  decision  with  an  eye  to  the  future.  Obviously  this  method 
will  not  work  in  large  metropolitan  areas,  but  there  are  thousands  of 
communities  like  Eldon  where  it  will  work. 


Reporter's  Summary 

CYRIL  McC.  HENDERSON 
Principal  Planning  Technician 
Tennessee  State  Planning  Commission 

DISCUSSION  PANEL 

A.  EARL  WASHBURN,  Presiding 

Director,  California  Reconstruction  and 

Re-employment  Commission 

F.  A.  PITKIN 

Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board 

HAYDEN  B.  JOHNSON 
Executive  Director 

Tennessee  State  Planning  Commission 
RAPHAEL  Pic6 

Chairman 

Puerto  Rico  Planning,  Urbanizing  and  Zoning  Board 
I.  ALVIN  PASAREW 

Director 
Maryland  State  Planning  Commission 

A  personal  introduction  from  each  member  of  the  audience  disclosed 
that  at  least  twelve  state  planning  and  development  agencies  other  than  the 
seven  participating  in  the  program  were  represented.  Mr.  Washburn  stated 
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that  he  had  been  much  impressed  by  the  meetings  of  the  "Young  Planners." 
There  was  evidence  of  good  discussion  and  thinking  among  those  groups. 
He  observed  that  the  men  on  the  program  and  the  others  in  the  room  were 
those  who  are  endeavoring  to  keep  planning  alive  in  the  United  States,  so 
that  young  planners  may  have  the  opportunity  to  work  and  plan  and  to 
achieve  their  dreams.  "If  we  don't  maintain  planning  agencies,"  he  said, 
"there  is  no  opportunity  for  planning  by  anyone,  young  or  old."  The  dis- 
cussers and  the  first  speaker,  Mr.  Felix  Grisette,  were  then  introduced. 

After  Mr.  Grisette' s  speech,  Mr.  Washburn  called  for  questions  and  dis- 
cussion from  the  audience.  He  observed  that  although  most  acts  establishing 
state  planning  commissions  require  that  other  state  departments  shall  co- 
operate with  the  planning  commissions,  it  is  quite  impracticable  to  mandate 
cooperation.  Cooperative  activities  nevertheless  remain  a  major  function  of 
state  planning.  He  emphasized  the  stand  taken  by  Mr.  Grisette  in  support  of 
the  purely  advisory  agency  versus  the  operative  one,  adding  that  planning 
agencies  needed  also  to  "follow  through"  their  recommendations. 

Colonel  William  J.  Fox,  Chief  Engineer,  Los  Angeles  County  Regional 
Planning  Commission,  California,  agreed  with  Mr.  Washburn's  statement 
and  pointed  out  that  the  weakness  of  many  state  planning  boards  in  the  past 
was  that  they  had  been  purely  advisory  agencies.  "Unless  we  can  get  our- 
selves hitched  up  to  an  operating  agency  to  see  our  plans  carried  out,  our  plan- 
ning organization  is  on  its  way  out,"  he  said.  "The  agency  which  is  of  a 
purely  advisory  character  is,  I  believe,  despised  by  all  operating  agencies." 
He  emphasized  the  need  for  determining  the  mechanics  of  carrying  out  a 
master  plan.  The  power  must  be  ours  to  see  it  done.  The  Los  Angeles  County 
Regional  Planning  Commission  at  one  time  nearly  passed  out  of  existence  for 
want  of  the  power  to  see  its  plans  followed  through.  Legislation  with  teeth 
in  it  has  since  been  adopted  to  prohibit  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  planning  commission.  Likewise,  enabling  legislation 
for  subdivision  control  permits  the  planning  commission  to  require  the 
installation  of  utilities,  streets,  etc.  Only  in  this  way,  Colonel  Fox  believed, 
could  a  planning  commission  really  be  effective.  The  plan  must  be  carried 
out  and  strong  legislation  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Hayden  B.  Johnson  was  then  called  upon  to  discuss  the  relationships 
of  the  Tennessee  State  Planning  Commission  which  cut  across  departmental 
lines,  and  to  explain  the  extent  of  the  advisory  and  operative  functions  of  his 
commission. 

Mr.  Johnson  expressed  agreement  with  the  fundamentals  of  Mr.  Grisette's 
presentation  but  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  some  points  had  not  been  carried 
through  far  enough.  He  emphasized  that  the  program  in  Tennessee  is 
orientated  entirely  to  the  local  level  on  the  principle  that  what  is  good  for 
Tennessee's  communities  is  good  for  Tennessee  as  a  whole.  The  Tennessee 
State  Planning  Commission  has  four  regional  offices  and  through  these  is 
working  with  over  one  hundred  cities,  providing  assistance  in  physical  plan- 
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ning  and  industrial  development.  A  few  studies  and  reports  are  made  for  the 
governor  and  the  legislature  which  have  only  state-wide  implications.  In 
general,  however,  the  Tennessee  state  planning  program  is  directed  toward 
development  at  the  local  level. 

Mr.  Johnson  remarked  that  no  agency  can  set  itself  up  as  an  "I-Know- 
Everything-You-Come-To-Me"  agency.  Any  state  planning  agency  has  to  call 
upon  and  cooperate  with  other  state  departments.  It  can't  just  sit  by  and 
coordinate  the  activities  of  operating  departments.  Good  interdepartmental 
relationships  are  essential.  Tennessee's  stream  pollution  program  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  cooperative  relationships  between  the  TV  A,  TSPC  and  the 
state  health  department. 

Mr.  Johnson  observed  that  reports  containing  recommendations  are  of 
relatively  little  value  unless  they  also  contain  recommendations  as  to  the 
means  of  carrying  out  the  desirable  objectives  outlined.  He  concluded  that 
no  state  planning  program  of  whatever  kind  will  be  successful  unless  its  aim 
is  to  get  down  to  the  community.  The  higher  it  stays  up,  the  farther  it  has  to 
fall. 

Mr.  Washburn  pointed  out  that  the  need  for  assistance  from  state  agencies 
is  greater  in  the  smaller  cities  than  in  the  larger  ones.  His  agency  has  been 
doing  all  it  could  to  encourage  planning  at  the  local  level  and  to  assist 
counties  and  the  smaller  towns. 

He  stated  that  sometimes  state  legislation  has  given  functional  and  oper- 
ative duties  to  state  planning  commissions  as  well  as  advisory  ones.  The 
director  has  a  mandate  to  carry  out  such  operations  as  are  determined  by  the 
legislature.  Mr.  Denney  was  then  introduced  and  presented  a  view  on  state 
development  somewhat  contrary  to  Mr.  Grisette's. 

Mr.  Arthur  E.  K.  Bunnell,  Ontario  Department  of  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment, Canada,  observed  that  all  plans  of  land  subdivision  in  Ontario  are  re- 
quired to  be  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Planning  and  Development  In 
certain  areas  where  planning  commissions  exist  approval  is  merely  a  matter  of 
course;  in  others  it  provides  the  department  with  an  opportunity  for  con- 
crete demonstrations. 

Mr.  George  B.  Robinson,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Planning, 
New  York  State  Department  of  Commerce,  asked  Mr.  Washburn  for  his  own 
impressions  of  the  controversy  presented  in  Mr.  Grisette's  paper  as  to  the 
incompatability  of  the  two  kinds  of  planning.  Mr.  Washburn  replied  that  he 
did  not  believe  there  was  any  incompatability  between  the  planning  function 
and  the  activities  of  a  development  agency. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Pitkin,  when  called  upon  for  his  contribution,  stated  that  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board  occupies  a  position  somewhere  between 
those  of  North  Carolina  and  Missouri.  Originally  it  started  out  as  an  inde- 
pendent state  planning  agency  similar  to  the  kind  described  by  Mr.  Grisette. 
In  1939  after  five  years  of  operation  it  was  "kidnapped"  by  and  absorbed  by 
the  department  of  commerce  largely  because  of  its  valuable  research  and  fact- 
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finding  facilities.  The  planning  board  was  not  relieved  of  its  former  responsi- 
bility in  connection  with  physical  planning,  though  as  a  part  of  the  depart- 
ment of  commerce  it  had  to  tie  itself  in  with  the  department's  activities  on 
industrial  promotion. 

Mr.  Pitkin  pointed  out  that  early  demonstrations  of  city  planning  in  most 
Pennsylvania  cities  had  been  poor,  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  planning 
commissions  had  been  initiated  for  aesthetic  purposes  only.  Recently  a  num- 
ber of  towns  had  shown  interest  in  their  economic  future.  It  is  easy  to  get 
bankers  and  businessmen  to  show  concern  about  this  phase  of  planning 
whereas  such  men  would  not  start  planning  for  planning's  sake.  The  policy 
of  the  state  chamber  of  commerce  is  to  start  off  by  suggesting  a  community 
self-appraisal  program,  analyzing  resources  and  development  trends.  With 
this  approach,  he  claimed,  the  cities  quickly  recognize  the  disadvantages  of 
civic  deficiency  as  it  works  against  bank  accounts  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities. In  many  cases  they  are  inspired  to  do  a  real  city  planning  job,  and 
local  politicians  take  heed  of  the  demands  of  businessmen  and  bankers.  Mr. 
Pitkin  stated  that  there  are  now  400  local  planning  organizations  of  one  sort 
or  another  actively  functioning  in  Pennsylvania.  By  starting  with  the  idea 
of  community  self-appraisal  towns  can  be  inspired  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
their  problems  and  solve  many  of  them  by  themselves. 

Mr.  Washburn  emphasized  Mr.  Pitkin's  use  of  the  word  "they."  It  is 
important  that  communities  stand  on  their  own  feet  and  solve  their  own  prob- 
lems and  that  they  should  feel  able  to  do  so.  California  has  been  taking  this 
stand  and  encourages  localities  to  do  their  own  planning. 

Mr.  David  C.  Walker  from  Ohio  pointed  out  that  so  far  the  discussion 
had  all  been  on  municipal  planning,  but  regional  planning  is  equally  im- 
portant. He  described  the  water  conservation  plan  which  had  been  made  in 
1930  for  the  Muskingum  watershed  but  laid  aside  due  to  lack  of  funds.  In 
1933  the  federal  Public  Works  Board  allocated  $25  million  to  the  army  engi- 
neers to  put  this  plan  into  effect  by  building  a  series  of  dams.  This  multi- 
purpose flood  control  program  provided  many  acres  of  open  waters  and  rec- 
reational areas,  which  have  attracted  2,500,000  tourists  bringing  with  them 
a  revenue  of  $40  million  to  what  was  once  a  submarginal  region  of  the  Ohio 
valley.  The  moral  of  this  is  that  "a  good  plan  should  never  be  thrown  away." 

Mr.  Rafael  Pico  expressed  his  pleasure  at  being  at  the  meeting,  observing 
that  there  was  no  end  to  the  discussion  of  controversy  raised  by  Mr.  Grisette. 
He  complimented  Mr.  Denney  on  showing  what  a  development  agency  can 
do.  Development  is  one  of  the  functions  of  a  state  with  which  we  cannot 
dispense.  However,  we  cannot  undertake  development  or  any  other  state 
function  without  planning.  There  is  no  more  reason  to  attach  development  to 
planning  or  planning  to  development  than  there  is  to  attach  either  of  them  to 
any  other  function  of  state  government.  Mr.  Pico,  however,  saw  no  harm  in 
development  and  planning  being  related  in  the  same  agency.  The  two 
functions  are  not  necessarily  antagonistic.  Yet,  he  pointed  out,  there  is 
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always  danger  of  developmental  activities  absorbing  and  overshadowing  the 
planning  function  to  the  detriment  of  the  latter. 

Mr.  Pico  went  on  to  discuss  the  nature  of  planning.  "Any  organization 
needs  to  have  an  over-all  view  and  control  of  its  operations.  That  to  me  is 
planning."  It  is  essential  for  an  executive  to  have  a  planning  arm  so  that  he 
may  know  in  what  direction  his  organization  is  going.  We  need  the  general 
function  of  planning  as  an  important  arm  of  the  executive  in  addition  to  but 
not  instead  of  development. 

He  posed  the  question:  How  can  a  planning  organization  help  to  co- 
ordinate the  activities  of  other  state  departments  without  arousing  suspicion 
and  stalemates  ?  It  needs  to  be  an  independent  organization  responsible  to  the 
governor  or  perhaps  in  the  office  of  the  governor  itself.  Its  recommendations 
for  action  should  mainly  be  directed  to  the  governor.  A  planning  board  needs 
to  have  status  and  responsibility.  Its  functions  should  be  clearly  stated  by  law. 

Mr.  Pico  went  on  to  discuss  the  desirability  of  a  master  plan  for  states  as 
well  as  for  cities.  Financial  or  capital  improvement  programs  are  an  effective 
means  of  bringing  a  master  plan  into  reality.  One  function  of  the  state  plan- 
ning board,  then,  is  to  adopt  a  master  plan  for  the  state.  Another  is  to  review 
public  improvement  projects  and  to  make  recommendations  for  executive 
action  on  standards  of  construction  and  on  the  location  of  such  projects. 
Mr.  Pico  cited  a  case  where  review  by  the  Puerto  Rico  board  had  forestalled 
the  location  of  a  school  by  the  department  of  education  in  an  area  which  was 
to  be  inundated  by  a  reservoir  resulting  from  the  construction  of  a  dam  al- 
ready projected  by  the  department  of  public  works.  He  concluded  that  it 
was  not  a  question  of  substituting  functional  thinking  by  the  state  planning 
board,  but  one  of  coordinating  all  state  departmental  activities. 

Mr.  Washburn  re-emphasized  the  need  for  making  planning  a  strong  arm 
of  state  government  and  suggested  that  it  was  desirable  not  to  risk  weakening 
planning  by  combining  the  two  functions  of  planning  and  development. 

Mr.  I.  Alvin  Pasarew  commented  that  the  Maryland  State  Planning  Com- 
mission operated  on  a  philosophy  quite  similar  to  that  propounded  by  Mr. 
Grisette.  Relationships  with  other  state  departments  were  introduced  in  1939, 
at  which  time  a  program  of  capital  improvements  for  all  state  institutions  was 
prepared.  Since  then  the  director  of  the  budget  joins  with  the  planning  com- 
mission in  reviewing  every  two  years  the  state's  needs  and  in  developing  a 
sound  financial  program  for  public  improvements.  The  Maryland  planning 
commission  is  purely  a  research  and  fact-finding  agency.  All  state  depart- 
ments are  asked  to  develop  for  themselves  and  to  document  their  own 
objectives  which  are  then  reviewed  by  the  planning  commission. 

Formerly,  Mr.  Pasarew  admitted,  his  planning  commission  had  been 
somewhat  weak  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  too  far  removed  from  the 
legislative  branch.  The  last  legislature  had,  however,  added  a  member 
of  the  legislative  council  to  the  planning  board  which  resulted  in  closer 
liason  and  more  effective  action.  He  observed  that  the  Maryland  planning 
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commission  concentrates  its  efforts  mainly  on  state  problems.  Mr. 
Pasarew  indicated  that  he  would  rather  see  no  local  planning  commissions 
than  poorly  staffed  ones,  suggesting  that  there  was  little  need  for  plan- 
ning commissions  in  some  of  the  smaller  communities. 

Mr.  Pasarew  then  discussed  the  relationships  which  he  had  experi- 
enced with  the  federal  government  during  the  war  when  a  naval  airport 
was  located  at  Cedar  Point  in  St.  Mary's  County.  With  the  coming  of 
this  airport  and  two  adjacent  housing  projects  the  county,  one  of  the 
poorest  in  Maryland,  had  thrown  upon  it  the  necessity  to  develop  and 
maintain  services  for  which  it  was  quite  unprepared.  Little  interest  was 
at  first  shown  by  the  local  officials.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  planning 
commission  the  naval  base  assigned  a  planning  technician  to  the  county 
government  for  a  period  long  enough  to  build  private  housing  which 
considerably  increased  the  assessable  base  of  the  county.  The  Maryland 
planning  commission  also  assisted  in  making  a  study  to  determine  the 
fairness  of  the  load  which  the  federal  government  had  imposed  upon 
this  locality  and  of  the  compensation  which  the  community  had  received 
in  return. 

Mr.  Washburn  emphasized  the  importance  of  good  relationships 
with  federal  departments,  remarking  that  three  meetings  a  year  are  held 
by  the  Pacific  Coast  Council  of  Governmental  Relations  at  which  all 
the  top  state  and  federal  men  are  present  and  frequently  also  the  three 
governors.  Many  points  of  difference  can  be  solved  by  getting  state  and 
federal  department  heads  and  the  governors  together  in  the  same  room 
for  one  or  two  days  at  a  time. 

Mr.  George  H.  Smeath,  Weber  County-Ogden  City  Planning  Com- 
mission, Utah,  raised  the  question  of  the  desirability  of  hanging  on  to 
the  word  "planning"  in  state  programs,  stating  that  he  was  all  in  favor 
of  an  honest-to-goodness  state  planning  program  but  suggesting  that  from  a 
standpoint  of  expediency  it  might  be  best  to  shift  from  the  word  "planning." 
Mr.  Washburn  answered  in  support  of  continuing  to  use  the  word  "plan- 
ning." It  is  an  essential  name  and  should  be  kept. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Glenn,  Chief,  Planning  Division,  South  Carolina  Research, 
Planning  and  Development  Board,  announced  that  the  South  Carolina  pro- 
gram was  similar  to  the  one  now  in  effect  in  Missouri.  Nine  state  agencies 
were  combined  when  the  South  Carolina  Research,  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment Board  was  created.  This  agency  cooperates  with  other  state  oganizations 
by  giving  them  money  and  by  sponsoring  specific  projects  with  appropriations 
to  cover  them. 

Mr.  Grisette  expressed  his  appreciation  for  the  response  to  the  issue 
raised  in  his  paper  and  was  happy  to  see  so  many  favor  his  point  of  view — 
a  point  of  view  which  is  fighting  the  present  trend  supporting  development 
rather  than  planning.  He  agreed  that  recommendations  made  by  planning 
agencies  should,  of  course,  include  ways  and  means  for  their  execution,  sped- 
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fying  agencies  to  carry  them  out.  The  crux  of  Mr.  Grisette's  stand  is  that 
"all  units  of  government  need  some  agency  whose  sole  concern  is  to  think 
constantly  about  the  over-all.  Such  agencies  must  be  objective  and  impartial." 
An  operative  agency  loses  its  objectivity  which  makes  its  over-allness  vital. 
Mr.  Grisette  did  not  wish  to  imply  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  two  functions 
of  planning  and  development  to  be  in  the  same  department,  but  he  pointed 
out  that  if  a  planning  agency  were  actually  to  carry  out  all  its  own  recom- 
mendations, it  would  eventually  end  up  by  running  everything.  The  very  day 
the  agency  begins  to  operate,  the  recommendations  lose  their  force.  That  is 
perhaps  why  the  advisory  agency  is  unpopular.  Its  strength  lies  in  its 
impartiality. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Smeath's  problem  Mr.  Grisette  suggested  that  the  people 
of  Utah  should  be  asked  one  question:  "Do  you  agree  that  there  is  a  need 
for  some  arm  of  the  executive  which  is  impartial  and  whose  sole  duty  is  to 
think  and  think  and  think  in  terms  of  our  needs  and  resources?"  If  the 
answer  is  yes,  then  let  such  an  arm  be  set  up  and  cooperation  with  it  by  other 
agencies  provided  for  by  legislation. 

Mr,  Denney  observed  that  each  person  present  had  a  set  job  to  do  which 
was  defined  by  the  legislation  establishing  the  agency  or  by  his  superior.  He 
contended  that  for  the  most  part  the  fundamental  objectives  of  all  the  agen- 
cies represented  were  common,  and  that  it  matters  little  what  route  is  taken  or 
what  means  of  transportation  is  used  in  arriving  at  these  objectives,  so  long  as 
one  gets  there. 

In  Missouri  their  basic  objective  is  the  improvement  of  conditions.  There 
is  a  strong  tinge  of  the  capitalistic  system  in  his  state  and  it  is  not  possible, 
Mr.  Denney  maintained,  to  have  social  reforms  without  a  high  level  of  busi- 
ness activity.  "Draw  the  most  elaborate  plans  you  can  in  your  own  office,"  he 
suggested,  "and  keep  them  there,  but  don't  shout  about  them  until  they  are 
well  measured."  Frequently  one  person  or  agency  will  pick  up  the  plan  which 
has  been  drawn  and  on  their  own  accord  develop  it  suitably.  If  this  is  not 
done,  it  then  becomes  the  responsibility  of  the  planning  commission  to  get  the 
plan  implemented,  but  only  after  a  due  period  of  waiting.  Mr.  Denney  em- 
phasized the  need  for  implementing  one's  own  plans  if  one  believed  in  them. 
If  no  such  effort  is  made,  outsiders  will  naturally  doubt  one's  own  confidence 
in  such  plans. 

Mr.  John  W.  Hyde,  Department  of  Planning,  University  of  Michigan, 
observed  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  get  a  good  job  of  state  planning  carried 
out  under  many  another  name.  Correspondingly  much  mayhem  can  be  com- 
mitted in  the  name  of  planning.  The  trouble  today  is  trying  to  make  state 
planning  mean  a  variety  of  things  in  a  variety  of  states.  Mr.  Hyde  contended 
that  it  is  essential  to  have  administrative  force  attached  to  the  planning 
agency,  such  as  is  the  case  in  Puerto  Rico.  He  suggested  that  planners  should 
stick  to  their  guns  and  the  ideals  of  planning  rather  than  to  go  off  into  other 
fields. 
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Mr.  Washburn  pointed  out  that  his  agency,  the  California  Reconstruction 
and  Reemployment  Commission,  which  was  not  a  planning  commission  in 
name  had  nevertheless  succeeded  in  encouraging  and  developing  planning 
activities  at  the  local  level.  Since  its  inception  the  number  of  county  planning 
commissions  in  California  had  increased  from  27  to  53  and  the  number  of 
city  planning  commissions  from  120  to  160.  He  concluded  the  meeting  with 
a  plea  to  "keep  the  banner  of  planning  flying  high." 


Minutes  of  the  Annual  Business  Meeting  of 

Members,  American  Society  of 

Planning  Officials 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  American  Society  of  Planning 
Officials,  an  Illinois  corporation,  was  held  on  May  5,  6  and  7,  1947,  in  the 
Netherland  Plaza  Hotel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Four  hundred  members  of  the 
Society  were  present. 

Due  notice  of  the  time,  place  and  purpose  of  the  meeting  had  been  given 
to  all  members  of  the  Society. 

Full  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  will  appear  in  the  published  pro- 
ceedings and  are  not,  therefore,  summarized  here.  A  summary  report  of  the 
meeting  will  appear  in  the  June  1947  issue  of  this  Society's  News  Letter. 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  May  6  at  2 :00 
P.M.  in  the  Netherland  Plaza  Hotel.  L.  P.  Cookingham,  President,  presided. 

President's  Remarks 

President  Cookingham  opened  the  meeting  with  the  following  remarks : 

"At  almost  every  conference  there  is  a  place  for  a  report  of  the  President, 
and  this  conference  would  not  be  complete  without  such  an  item  on  the  pro- 
gram. The  report  of  this  President  will  be  brief  and  to  the  point. 

"In  the  beginning,  I  want  to  tell  the  membership  of  the  American  Society 
of  Planning  Officials  that  I  deeply  appreciate  the  honor  I  have  had  in  serving 
this  Society  during  the  past  two  years — a  period  in  which  more  has  been  said 
and  done  about  planning  than  perhaps  any  other  two  years  in  our  history. 

"I  want  to  urge  a  continuing  interest  in  and  promotion  of  planning  in  all 
levels  of  government,  planning  which  is  realistic  and  practical,  planning 
which  will  capture  the  imagination  and  support  of  the  taxpayer,  and  not  com- 
pletely capture  his  pocketbook,  planning  which  can  be  translated  into  action 
for  the  betterment  of  our  communities,  states  and  nation. 

"I  want  to  recommend  that  all  of  you  read  Walter  Blucher's  editorial  in 
the  March,  1947  issue  of  the  News  Letter  in  which  he  asks:  "Where  Have 
We  Been?  Where  Are  We  Going?"  We  may  be  asked  these  questions,  and 
I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  give  satisfactory  answers.  Our  work  must  be  practi- 
cal, and  in  it  must  be  incorporated  an  economic  soundness  which  will  permit 
the  accomplishment  of  plans  which  will  result  in  making  our  cities  better  and 
better  and  better. 

"No  report  of  a  president  would  be  complete  without  some  words  of 
praise  for  tie  organization  he  serves.  In  my  opinion,  the  staff  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Planning  Officials  does  more  work  with  less  money,  and  has 
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more  ability  in  fewer  people,  than  any  other  organization  of  similar  character 
in  the  country — yes,  the  world. 

"Walter  Blucher  has  been  to  Europe  twice  during  the  past  year  to  help 
with  international  planning  programs.  He  helped  the  United  Nations  with 
its  problems.  He  helped  Chicago,  Toronto,  Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  Kansas  City, 
Miami,  Grand  Rapids,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  Portland,  Cleveland,  Milwaukee, 
Boston,  Gadsden  (Alabama),  Danville  (Illinois),  Ypsilanti  (Michigan),  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  many  other  cities  too  numerous  to  list,  with 
their  planning  problems — and  perhaps  he  has  helped  Cincinnati. 

"He  has  prepared  speeches,  reviewed  books  and  technical  papers,  he  has 
been  consulted  by  everyone  about  their  planning  programs — and  he  still 
seems  to  be  in  good  physical  condition. 

"He  and  his  staff  have  carried  out  the  program  of  the  American  Society  of 
Planning  Officials  to  the  full  and  complete  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of 
Directors — yes,  even  to  the  amazement  of  the  Board. 

"And  last  but  not  least,  this  whole  job  has  been  done  with  a  budget 
smaller  than  most  any  of  us  would  dare  attempt  a  task  so  imposing  with  many 
times  the  funds  available  to  ASPO. 

"The  sincerest  appreciation  of  every  member  of  this  organization  is  due 
our  Director  and  his  staff  for  the  accomplishments  of  the  Society ;  their  efforts 
and  accomplishments  have  placed  this  organization  in  a  place  of  international 
prominence,  and  we  are  proud  to  be  a  part  of  it. 

"The  next  item  on  the  program  will  be  the  report  of  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor. He  will  be  much  too  modest  in  his  remarks,  but  I  am  sure  he  will  give 
you  a  clear  picture  of  the  status  of  the  Society,  its  program  and  plans  for  the 
future." 

Report  of  the  Executive  Director 

The  Executive  Director  reported  on  the  activities  and  financial  situation 
of  the  Society.  He  summarized  the  activities  of  the  month  of  March,  1947  as 
described  in  the  monthly  report  to  the  directors.  He  described  the  numerous 
out-of-the-city  activities  during  that  month,  meetings  attended,  addresses 
made,  publicity  releases,  etc.  Twenty-five  long-distance  calls  were  received 
during  the  month.  We  wrote  409  general  letters,  and  received  385  letters 
and  188  publications.  There  were  25  visitors  (from  other  cities  and  coun- 
tries) to  the  office  during  the  month. 

By  means  of  a  series  of  lantern  slides  he  showed  membership  growth, 
publications  received,  letters  received  and  written  during  the  year.  Total 
income  received  during  1946  was  approximately  $39,000,  of  which  amount 
approximately  $20,000  was  for  membership  dues  and  sale  of  publications, 
plus  miscellaneous  income.  An  additional  $3,300  was  received  for  the  Associ- 
ation of  State  Planning  and  Development  Agencies.  Expenditures  for  the 
year  were  slightly  under  income. 

The  Executive  Director  stated  that  the  Spelman  Fund  would  probably 
make  its  final  grant  to  the  Society  in  the  near  future,  and  as  a  consequence, 
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additional  support  would  have  to  come  from  the  members  if  the  Society  is  to 
continue  its  active  program.  Such  support  should  be  in  the  form  of  increased 
commission  and  agency  dues,  rather  than  increase  in  individual  membership 
dues. 

The  Society  has  had  a  continuous  and  healthy  increase  in  membership,  but 
requires  more  members  and  additional  support. 

The  Executive  Director  then  introduced  the  members  of  the  ASPO  staff 
present. 

Future  Conferences 

The  Executive  Director  stated  that  the  National  Planning  Conference 
held  this  year  was  developed  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  member- 
ship. He  pointed  out,  however,  that  there  had  been  some  demand  for  smaller 
informal  meetings,  such  as  we  have  held  so  successfully  from  time  to  time. 
In  particular,  there  have  been  requests  that  we  discuss  (1)  planning  stand- 
ards to  be  used  in  urban  redevelopment,  and  (2)  the  relationship  between 
cities  and  state  highway  departments  in  the  development  of  freeway  and 
major  highway  construction  in  cities. 

Constitutional  Amendments 

The  following  amendments  to  Article  4  of  the  constitution  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Planning  Officials  were  adopted : 

Board  of  Directors:  The  Society  shall  be  governed  by  a  board  of  directors 
consisting  of  the  president  and  vice-president  ex  officiis,  and  nine  members, 
at  least  eight  of  whom  shall  be  active  members,  elected  by  the  active  members. 
Three  directors  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  one  year,  three  for  a  term  of 
two  years,  and  three  for  a  term  of  three  years  (to  be  determined  by  lot)  and 
their  successors  shall  be  elected  for  three  years.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in 
the  board  of  directors  the  board  shall  have  power  to  fill  the  vacancy  until  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  the  members,  at  which  time  there  shall  be  an  election 
for  the  unexpired  term.  Upon  the  termination  of  a  director's  qualification  as 
active  member  (except  in  the  case  of  an  associate  member  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors)  he  shall  cease  to  be  a  director  of  the  Society  and  there 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  vacancy. 

The  President  of  the  Association  of  State  Planning  and  Development 
Agencies  shall  serve  ex  officio  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  so 
long  as  the  Association  of  State  Planning  and  Development  Agencies  is 
affiliated  with  the  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials. 

Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Mitchell,  Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  sub- 
mitted the  following  report: 

Your  committee,  appointed  by  President  Cookingham,  submits  the  fol- 
lowing report  on  officers  and  directors  to  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
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the  Society  for  1947. 

Offices  to  be  filled  at  the  annual  meeting: 

President:  (Present  incumbent,  L.  P.  Cookingham,  Kansas  City,  Missouri.) 
Vice-Presi- 

dent:     (Present  incumbent  Rafael  Pico,  Puerto  Rico.) 
Directors:  Terms  expiring  in  1947: 

Miss  Elisabeth  M.  Herlihy,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Charles  B.  Bennett,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

William  A.  Bowes,  Portland,  Oregon. 

We  recommend  the  following  nominees : 

For  President:  Charles  B.  Bennett,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

For  Vice-President:  Rafael  Pico,  Chairman,  Puerto  Rico  Planning, 

Urbanizing  and  Zoning  Board. 

For  Directors  with  terms  expiring  1950: 

L.  P.  Cookingham,  City  Manager  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
Frederick   J.    Adams,    Chairman,    Cambridge   City    Planning 

Board,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

John  T.  Howard,  Director,  City  Plan  Commission,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Hayden  B.  Johnson 
George  H.  Herrold 
William  Anderson 
Robert  B.  Mitchell 

Mr.  Mitchell  moved  that  the  report  of  the  nominating  committee  be  ac- 
cepted, which  motion  was  seconded.  Further  nominations  were  then  called  for 
from  the  floor.  A  motion  was  then  made  and  seconded  that  the  nominations 
be  closed.  The  motion  was  carried. 

Upon  motion  duly  made,  seconded  and  carried,  the  Secretary  was  directed 
to  cast  a  unanimous  ballot  for  the  officers  and  directors  as  nominated.  The 
Secretary  stated  that  he  had  done  so,  and  the  officers  and  directors  were  duly 
elected,  and  the  newly  elected  officers  were  then  introduced. 

The  President  then  opened  the  meeting  to  general  discussion  by  the  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  George  Emery  of  Detroit  made  a  motion  that  the  directors  of  the 
Society  make  an  effort  to  avoid  conflict  in  dates  of  meetings  with  other  plan- 
ning organizations.  This  motion  was  seconded. 

Miss  Rita  Davidson  (associate  member)  offered  as  a  substitute  motion  a 
lengthy  resolution  suggesting  in  great  detail  that  all  the  national  planning 
organizations  get  together  for  a  national  meeting,  etc.  The  amendment  was 
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seconded.  Upon  a  vote  being  called  for  the  amendment  was  defeated,  with  a 
total  of  approximately  130  of  the  members  voting. 

The  original  motion  was  then  put  before  the  meeting,  and  was  carried. 

Invitations  for  1948  Meeting 

Mr.  Frank  Stearns  of  Miami  invited  the  Society  to  meet  in  Miami  in 
1948.  An  invitation  has  also  been  received  from  a  number  of  planning 
agencies  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

There  being  no  further  business  to  come  before  the  meeting,  upon  motion 
duly  made  and  seconded  the  meeting  was  adjourned  at  4:00  P.M. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
WALTER  H.  BLUCHER 

Secretary 


Resolutions 

ALFRED  BETTMAN 

I 
HUGH  R.  POMEROY 

No  planning  conference  could  be  held  in  Cincinnati  without  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  presence  of  the  spirit  of  a  great  man  in  planning — a  great 
man  in  intellect,  in  culture,  in  heart  and  soul.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  Alfred  Bettman  was  chairman  of  the  Cincinnati  City  Planning  Com- 
mission. In  the  midst  of  busy  activity  his  life  came  to  an  end  so  recently  that 
we  all  still  feel  a  sense  of  sharp  bereavement. 

Mr.  Bettman' s  work  with  the  Cincinnati  City  Planning  Commission  began 
with  a  struggle  for  the  recognition  first  of  the  validity  and  then  of  the  neces- 
sity of  planning.  Under  his  leadership  planning  became  an  accepted  way  of 
doing  things  in  municipal  government,  and  has  flowered  into  the  dynamic  and 
effective  planning  program  by  which  this  city  is  now  distinguished. 

In  a  larger  sense,  no  planning  conference  can  be  held  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  without  the  consciousness  of  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Alfred 
Bettman  and  his  work.  He  contributed  vastly  to  clarity  of  thinking  in  plan- 
ning and  especially  in  planning  procedures.  He  brought  about  a  general 
acceptance  of  the  concept  of  the  law  as  an  instrumentality  for  planning 
accomplishment  rather  than  as  a  limitation  on  the  effectiveness  of  planning. 

Alfred  Bettman  and  his  work  have  been  eulogized  so  much  better  than  I 
can  attempt  to  do  that  I  feel  that  I  should  say  no  more  than  voice  a  sense  of 
profoundly  grateful  personal  appreciation  for  the  inspiration  given  by  him  to 
all  who  seek  an  ever  more  dynamic  concept  and  expression  of  planning. 

II 

RAFAEL  Pico 

Allow  me  to  endorse  the  sentiments  so  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Pomeroy 
as  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Alfred  Bettman.  As  you  all  know,  Mr. 
Bettman  wrote  the  first  draft  of  the  Puerto  Rican  planning  act  and  in  it  he 
incorporated  some  of  the  most  advanced  planning  techniques  then  existing 
or  proposed.  During  the  last  five  years  that  I  have  been  administering  our 
planning  law  in  Puerto  Rico,  I  have  been  able  repeatedly  to  appreciate  Mr. 
Bettman's  skill  in  drafting  planning  legislation,  as  well  as  his  foresight  in 
preparing  a  law  capable  of  meeting  future  problems.  Puerto  Rico  owes  to 
Alfred  Bettman  an  everlasting  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  contribution  to  our 
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program  of  governmental  reform  for  which  he  devised  a  statute  that  would 
fit,  not  only  modern  conditions,  but  also  the  particular  needs  of  our  program. 
I  am  sorry  that  I  don't  have  the  command  of  language  to  express  fully 
what  I  would  like  to  say  in  recognition  of  his  merits,  his  brilliant  personality, 
his  human  touch.  Allow  me,  however,  to  associate  myself  on  behalf  of  Puerto 
Rico  with  the  well-deserved  tribute  that  we  are  now  paying  to  the  memory  of 
a  great  planner  and  a  great  man,  Alfred  Bettman. 


